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She cuddled toward him; Henry chose the word as he watched the action. 


“One more for Daisy. please.” she begged. 


* Just a weeny, teeny 


The Six Best Cellars 


A Hilarious Prohibition Story in Two Courses 


S he entered the stream of commuters pinch- 
ing into slow Indian file at the gates of 
the 5.15 Oakmont Local Express, Henry 
cramped his arm a little more possessively 
around his awkward brown-paper bundle and, at 
the same moment, yielded to the dual irritation of 
which this bundle was the focus. 

Up to the end of the War, of course, you could carry 
home as many parcels as you liked, and even feel 
patriotic about it; but now that the War was over, and 
the shops continued to charge extra for suburban de- 
liveries, it was socially almost imperative to pay the 
charge. The present lapse from propriety, however, 
Henry might have minimized in view of the acute 
emergency. It was for dinner — dinner with important 
guests. Millicent hadn't telephoned him until nearly 
hoon, and any married man would understand. 

But the second reason for his irritation was more 
profound. Thirty-eight dollars was what the burden 

cost him, and thirty-eight dollars, at this stage of 
enry’s career, and for the purpose to which it had been 


consecrated, was serious. Indeed, if it hadn’t been for 
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Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


Part I 


Millicent’s imperiousness, he would have said to the 
clerk who told him the price: “ Keep it!” 

As he entered the forward smoker, he was momen. 
tarily regretful that he hadn’t elected, for once, to ride 
in a different car. He persuaded himself that he wasn’t 
ashamed to explain what he was carrying—he just 
didn’t want to; and when his first sweeping glance 
showed him no place in the forward smoker unoccupied, 
his heart bounded at the excuse for retreat. But 
before he could turn, he identified the highly-tailored 
back of Tommy Blair, sharing a seat with a monu- 
mental parallelopiped of brown paper. Henry wavered. 
If Blair could afford the luxury of carrying home his own 


fact. there seemed to be really an astonishing number 

of packages in that car; there were neat, oblong 

packages, and round, lumpy ones; there were 

agglomerations of packages connected by intricate 

harness: packages on the floor, in seats, in the 
overhead racks. Henry’s own burden lightened sud- 
denly by contrast. Then, as he smiled at A. Sturtevant 
Jordan, who was nodding amiably over a clump of 
bundles equipped with a wood-and-wire handle, Henry’s 
mouth lost its downward slant. 

“Getting off light, eh?” Jordan motioned toward 
Henry's modest armful. “Well, that’s your percentage 
for being forehanded. I wish J’d had the sense to see 
this thing coming. Pay through the nose and cart it 
home yourself, now! Still, it’s no time to think of 
prices, in these days.”” He wagged his head mournfully. 
“Well, see you to-night,” he said. 

Henry moved along the aisle. 
parcels suddenly amused him; he realized that he 
wasn’t alone in his misery. Even Jordan, the self- 
elected arbiter of Oakmont, was carrying his own 


The multitude of 


wet goods, why, anybody could! And, as a matter of freight without a quaver. But — “no time to think 
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“Boxes and boxes of it!” gasped Miss 


Jasper. 


** Under my roof for fifteen 


years and I never dreamed of ihe 


of prices!’ Humph! If Jordan had been trying to get 
a living out of the bond business for the last three years 
he'd think of prices, fast enough. 

Henry shifted his burden rather obtrusively as he 
found a vacant seat at the forward end of the car, the 
fixed and undersized seat which, reversed, was ordi- 
narily regarded as No Man’s Land. The two men op- 
were courteous enough, and tried to move their 
feet out of his way. but Henry was apologetic until he 
observed that neither of them had any luggage. His 
investment of thirty-eight dollars gave him an agreeable 
sense of superiority. The previous ignominy of carry- 
ing a heavy bundle, that which had all but 
dissolved when it was shared by Blair and Jordan, 
became almost a distinction Therefore Henry 
spoke with much more warmth than usual to Mclvor 
Tiffany and Ed Hammond. 

Secretly he had always balked at the fine nuances 
of Oakmont’s social subdivisions. He hated to consider 
himself better — whatever that means — than 
noisy, good-natured Mclvor Tiffany; and he honestly 
doubted that his own bond business made him more 
valuable to the community than Ed Hammond, with 
his chain of groceries. Nevertheless, Henry was now 
pleasantly aware of a distinction, in his own mental 
processes, between the men opposite him and, say, 


posite 


ignominy 


how. 


big, 


Blair and Jordan. He knew that Jordan and Blair 
would draw exactly that same distinction between 
Henry and the pair he now confronted. Still more 


agreeably was he conscious of the line as Tiffany and 
Hammond would draw it. In the reserve with which 
thev greeted his bland “Good evening, gentlemen,” he 


detected the slight but unmistakable hostility of the 
Out for the In — the unconscious tribute to his In-ness 
which they rendered as a result of endeavoring not to 
render any at all. 

Mclvor Tiffany rolled a jocular eye toward Henry's 
parcel. It was a wholly comprehensive, good-natured 
eye, and it was disconcerting. 

‘Tough luck, Carpenter,” he said. “They're 
squeezing you shorts pretty hard, aren't they? Every 
time I go down Broadway I want to shake hands with 
myself and pin on another rose. I was the early, early 
bird, all right.” 

Henry’s satisfaction waned abruptly. Something 
told him that Tiffany wasn’t bluffing. Indeed, now 
that the conversation had begun and the subject was 
chosen, there was almost « hint of patronage on Tiff- 
any’s face. Henry forced a casual chuckle. He con- 
firmed, because he felt that he had to, one of his earlier 
and most regrettable exaggerations. 

“Oh, I'm pretty well stocked up, of course. Always 
have been, in fact. This is just some odds and ends I 
picked up at a club auction. Somebody had to have it 
and I thought it might as well be me.” 

Tiffany nodded. He had caught the restraint in 
Henry's voice and he wasn’t altogether deceived. 
There was a patent relish in his tone as he proceeded to 
recite his own possessions. It was evident that Tiffany 
cared little for the lighter, more exotic things, but 
what he had bought, he had bought in plenty. 
When spontaneous memory failed him he counted 
on his fingers. It was an avalanche of names 
which alone were fitted to command respect; but 
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the arithmetic was numbing far beyond the power ¢ 
the nomenclature. 

Henry, restraining an impulse to glower, listened 
patiently to the end. His envy was chiefly finangi,). 
it was the same, self-reproachful feeling that he endured 
when people — people perhaps less deserving and cg. 
tainly less suitable than himself — told him about huge 
commitments in Beth Steel, back in 1915. Tiffany 
wasn’t compelled to limit himself to the needs of a mont) 
or a year —he was insured, provided only that hp 
practised moderation, for at least a couple of decades. 

Henry turned to Hammond with a half smile, ag j 
in gentle deprecation. “Sounds almost like one g 
your catalogs, doesn’t it?” 

Hammond grinned. “Well, it ought to. Thats 
practically what it is. I guess if it hadn’t been for me 
he’d have been floundering like everybody else.” , 
glanced sidewise at Tiffany, the grin broadenip 
Mac certainly made an awful dent in what was left a} 
the store, but he only got what I didn’t need myself, 
that.” He chuckled. ‘“‘’Minds me of a line of poetry 
I've read somewhere: ‘I wonder what the brewers buy 
that’s half as precious as the stuff they sell’ — or some 
thing like that. Well, we’re not selling any of it, any 
more. There isn’t any of it left to sell. But Mae and 
I don’t have to worry; do we, Mac?” 

Henry’s involuntary respect went, by prompt trans. 
fer, to Hammond. He had never really appraised the 
grocer except as a grocer until now. Of course, 
Hammond, like everybody else who could pay the dues, 
and a few who couldn't, belonged to the Country Club, 
and Henry had run into him at dances there, and some. 
times on the golf course, but Ed Hammond, as man and 
brother, had been socially obscured behind Edward B. 
Hammond & Co., Fine Groceries, Wines, Liquors and 
Cigars, All Accounts Due and Payable on the First of 
Each Month. Henry recalled that Millicent was less 
equivocal about it. 

Now, as Henry visualized the loot of a certain depart. 
ment at one of Hammond's big, shining, spice-smelling 
stores, he exchanged for the Beth-Steel kind of envy the 
kind which, as a boy, he had directed toward the off. 
spring of the locai confectioner. Hammond was in the 
place of the confectioner, and Tiffany was _ pinch 
hitting for the offspring. It was almost unfair. In. 
stinctively, Henry glanced down the aisle to A. Sturte. 
vant Jordan. 

For the first time he found himself comparing 
Hammond and Jordan as specimens of the same race. 
It occurred to him that Hammond was outwardly as 
good a specimen as A. Sturtevant himself. There was 
nothing wrong with either his clothes or his speech; he 
had a pink, smocth, cheerful face, with many little lines 
of humor at the corners of his mouth, and his steady 
blue eyes were certainly more intelligent than Jordan’s. 
And furthermore The thirty-eight-dollar invest. 
ment on Henry’s knees began to seem very trivial. 

Henry unbent by easy gradations while the train 
spurted smoothly through its cafion, between miles of 
wash-decorated fire-escapes. It was natural enough to 
chat affably over the initial topic, and, after that was 
exhausted, to keep on chatting about other things. 
Hammond revealed an unexpectedly mordant wit and 
fund of anecdote; Tiffany, who proved to be a masterly 
audience, laughed without restraint; and Henry, who 
laughed with and not at Tiffany, perceived that the 
attention of A. Sturtevant Jordan was fixed upon 
him from below brows perceptibly arched. He had a 
defiant impulse to scowl back. And when they stopped 
at Oakmont. he went out of the forward door with 
Tiffany and Hammond, instead of deserting them for 
a word with his older friends. 








E knew in advance that Milly wouldn't meet him. 

She hadn’t said so during their slightly heated 
telephone conversation, but it was obvious that she 
wouldn’t dare to leave Olga to deal with dinner accord- 
ing to her simple, untrammeled Swedish fancies. 
Henry quickened his step as he discovered that it was 
raining lightly. ‘There were never enough taxis to go 
around, in bad weather. 

Tiffany’s wife was waiting for her husband—a 
rather smart looking little woman, too, thought Henry, 
as she lifted a cheerful hand from the wheel of a small 
He raised his hat, smiling with just one degree 


Tiffany 


sedan, 
more geniality than the occasion warranted. 
paused with one foot on the running-board. 

“What's the matter, Carpenter? Isn’t your car 
here? Come on — jump in.” 

Henry hesitated only a fraction of a second. It was 
cold; it was wet; the taxi, if he were lucky enough to get 
one, would cost fifty cents. The road to the Tiffanys 
house lay past bis own. Blair and Jordan had already 
disappeared into the night. 

“Why, that’s mighty nice of you,” he said. _ 

“The idea!” protested Mrs. Tiffany. “Don’t make 
Mr. Carpenter stand out there in the rain, Melvor, how 
slow you are — let him get in.” 
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Accordingly, Henry slid into the rear seat and folded 
his legs in order that Tiffany might scramble past him 
into the forward cockpit. He heard, with approval, the 
Christian name of Tiffany’s wife. Hope. Charming 
name, thought Henry. Charming woman, he thought 
again, as Hope Tiffany conversed with him while her 
husband drove. He distinctly liked her, on this im- 
proved acquaintance. A reference of Milly s to her 
seemed decidedly unjust. _ There wasn't the slightest 
reminiscence of a social climberess about this woman. 
\lso, she had an inalienable dower right in the pro- 
digious catalog. Henry made himself very pleasant 
indeed. And MclIvor Tiffany, warmed by the con- 
sciousness of benefaction to some one who mattered 
considerably in Oakmont, was increasingly pleased. 
As he helped Henry and the thirty-eight dollars’ worth 
of potential hospitality out of the car, he grinned, and 
unexpectedly offered to shake hands. 

“Drop in, sometime, Carpenter, and we'll take an 
inventory together.” 

Henry had a curious belief that Mrs. Tiffany had 
momentarily suspended respiration. 


“MPVHANKS, I'll do that.” He sincerely meant it, for, 

at rare intervals, even Henry had his intuitions. 
One of them whispered to him, as he slammed the 
door of the sedan after two reiterations of his grati- 
tude, that the time had come to be ordinarily decent 
to MelIvor Tiffany and his trim, pretty, utterly un- 
objectionable wife. Not that Henry had reasoned this 
out in cold blood. Not at-all. It just came to him. 
Came in a flash — like that. 

Millicent’s voice came floating down-stairs to meet him. 

“Yes, I got it,” he answered, a shade sulkily. 

Her next question caught him half-way up the flight. 
“How much did it cost?” 

Henry foresaw the tendency of the conversation as 
clearly as a bedeviled witness detects the trend of the 
cross-examination, but he had made an excellent rule 
about lying to Millicent. It was the result of experi- 
ence. He told her, without embroidery, and she sus- 
pended judgment long enough to kiss him. The 
reprieve, however, was brief. 

“Oh, dear! If you'd only gone down and got some 
things at Hammond's when I wanted you to!” Milli- 
cent sighed heavily. ‘We might have bought bargains 
just as well as other people have, if you'd ever listened 
tome. Why, even last summer — ” 

“I know,” acknowledged Henry, wearily. “I 
guessed wrong. It looked silly to me to sink a lot of 
money when prices were twice normal. I couldn't 
foresee that every state legislature in the country was 
going to get religion at the same time. I thought 
things were going to get better, instead of worse. Lots 
of other people did, too. I’m not the only bad guesser, 
you know. Let's forget it.” 

He discovered, at that moment, that Millicent had 
remembered to put out his pearl studs. She hardly ever 
forgot anything, but now and then she did mislay his 
studs. It would have been a tactical diversion, just 
now, to be able to ask her, very gently, where they 
were. 

“IT don’t see what difference it makes, anyway,”’ he 
said, affecting great unconcern. “I’ve gone to lots of 
dinners where there wasn’t anything to drink, and so’s 
everybody else. I guess it wouldn't have hurt the 
crowd to go without a cocktail, just for once, would it?” 

Millicent confronted him. She was small and com- 
pact; to Henry she always suggested a woman carved 
out of a topaz or a fire-opal — a vivid creature, with a 
trick of glowing under animation. 

“It wouldn't hurt them,” she told him, with the 
intonation of one who deals with innocent stupidity. 
“It would hurt us.” 

“Maybe I could live.it down in time,” be objected, 
with humor which wasn’t as infectious as he had hoped. 
Millicent shook her head. 

“Why, don’t you see-eee?” She prolonged the vowel 
with telling emphasis. “When anybody could have 
things to drink, it didn’t matter much whether we did 
or we didn’t. Nobody cared. And if you hadn't tried 
to pretend to everybody, up at the Jordans’, that we had 
stocked up, it wouldn’t matter so much, even now.” 

“Oh—” The sound stopped, but Henry's shoulders 
were saying, “Damn!” 

“I'm not blaming you, Henry. The way Sturtevant 
talked was simply maddening. But you did let every- 
body suppose we had a regular wine-cellar; you know 
you did. And I couldn't come out and say you were 
fibbing, could 1? And now everybody's sure we've got 
a whole lot of things. We had to do this to-night, 
unless you were willing to come right out and admit 

. don’t you see?” 

Henry saw. Not that he had ever been really 
astigmatic; he merely liked to pretend that he could 
recall those unfounded vauntings of his at will. Piker! 
The word was fascinating. It also suggested its blood- 
brother word—four-flusher. He made peace at once. 


“All right, Milly. We've got to carry the thing 
through now, and we will, too. I'll get busy, the first 
thing to-morrow. There must be good bargains yet, 
if you know where to look for ’em. I'll ask Ed Ham- 
mond. We'll get enough to get by on, somehow. 
Hammond 'll help me out; I know he will. You leave 
it to me.” 

Millicent’s doubts yielded to treatment. She pres- 
ently descended to guard the temperamental Olge 
during the final, delicate moments, and, half an hour 
later, Henry followed her. He arranged on the shelf of 
the butler’s pantry his thirty-eight dollars’ worth of 
ingredients and surveyed them, calculating. For 
twelve people he required fourteen cocktails; eleven for 
the first round (Daisy Jordan didn’t like the taste) and 
three for the second. Henry, measuring out the gin, 
paused guiltily. H’m conservation might be in 
order, about now . . . a leetle drop of water wouldn't 
do much harm. He dallied with temptation, resolved 
to fall, and fell hard. Chill em a trifle more than usual 
and you'd hardly know the difference. He tasted the 
mixture approvingly, and hurried into the living-room 
as the Blairs arrived, Tommy in his habitual state of 
exuberance, and his wife in her equally habitual state of 
deep-toned placidity. 

From the unescapable commonplaces which hosts 
exchange with first arrivals, they drifted helplessly to 
the burning topic of the period. 

“T thought the question of the army vote might hold 
this thing off for a few years, anyway,” observed Blair. 
“And I didn’t believe the legislatures would dare to slip 
it over on us. I’ve been pretty active ever since, but 
it’s about as economical as collecting old furniture. 
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You certainly had a long head on you to get yours early, 
Henry. My hat’s off to you.” 

“ Leave it to Henry,” rumbled Mrs. Blair from beyond 
the synthetic-stone fireplace. “I’ve been reminding 
myself all day that he was the first one of us to admit 
how much he’s got.” To Henry, her laugh held a pecu- 
liarly ominous note. The memory of his braggadocio, 
and of the cost of tc day’s purchase, set him uneasy. 

“Hold on,” he objecied. “You don’t want to get 
the idea that I’ve got a sort of champagne swimming- 
pool under the house. I didn’t mean to — ” 

Mrs. Blair's deep merriment interrupted him 
“Danger signals already? Cheer up, Henry, we're not 
going to drink you out of house and home in one night. 
We're reasonable.” 

Others arrived; the Harrises and the Holsappels, 
the McAllisters, and, after just the right interval to be 
impressive, the A. Sturtevant Jordzns. The party was 
complete. Millicent’s eyebrows fluttered. Henry. 
with a lingering twinge of conscience for the dilution, 
poured eleven cocktails into eleven glasses on the big 
tray. The rule was to help oneself informally. Naturally, 
Henry waited till his guests were provided. His glance 
strayed from the tray.« Then, as the hush descended, he 
reached toward the place where his own cocktail should 
have been. His fingers wandered and found nothing 
He looked down. The tray was empty. 

His first reaction was in response to the thought that 
he had miscounted the guests. Impossible! Then, as 
his eye traveled around the group, it came to a halt on 
Daisy Jordan in the act of lowering an empty glass. 
He was also in time to see an unmistakably medicinal 


grimace contort her face. [Continued on page 46 
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Spared by a too-generous conqueror, they deck themselves in garlands and walk home as though they'd won the War 


The New War 


It’s Already Upon Us 


As Any Good Business Man Can Tell You! 


HERE is one fact vered, they at the last 
that, though = it minute hold up _ their 
has been staring hands and cry “Kame- 


in the 
face for five years, nobod, 


every bn uly 


vet has seemed to recognize 

It is that the word “German” no longer describes 
merely a nation It signifies a condition. It signifies 
a state of mind so different from that of other races 
that, if other countries are to be considered rational, 
then Germany can be deemed nothing short of insane, 
ind criminally insane at that. 

Chere can be absolutely no other explanation for the 
things that and done; and the 
things that she is saying and doing to-day. 
the day when the Germans began the most 
brutal war the world has ever seen, to the day when 
their defeated armies walked home, all decorated with 
lilies of the valley like a June bride, they have been so 
unconsciously wrong that it would be 


Germany has said, 


From 


amazingls and sO 


laughable were it not so tragic. 

They say they are attacked. And yet they overrun 
Belgium and a part of France before those unhappy 
countries can get ready to oppose them. 

They commit atrocities that would make old 
Nero sick at his stomach; and excuse them on the 
ground that by raping the women and slaughtering the 
children they're going to frighten the men so they 
won't dare to fight and thereby mercifully shorten 
the War! 

They advange into stricken countries behind shields 
of old men and women and children. So that the de- 
fenders must shoot down their own loved ones before 
they can face their foe. 

They use poison gas, liquid fire, and every known 
fiendish device without shame, without compunction, 


by Porter Emerson Browne 


without, apparently, the slightest idea that they're 
doing anything that they shouldn't. 

They slaughter with their submarines innocent non- 
combatants on unarmed ships with a cold-blooded 
brutality that would bring to shame the lowest pirate 
that ever sailed the seven seas. 

From the air, they murder and maim thousands of 
helpless innocents unable to defend, or even to protect, 
themselves from this hideous form of uncontrolled death. 

They rob and steal, taking even such articles as 
underwear and pictures and lace collars and books and 
boots and shoes and cooking utensils and furniture, to 
send back to their families. The wife of a German 
officer, stationed in Poland, writes to a friend that they 
have to take a larger chateau because of the many gifts 
received from their friends on the western front! Loot! 

A whole mess of college professors and clergymen 
come forth with a signed statement of such absurd and 
childish prevarication that they couldn’t even believe it 
themselves; and goodness knows that’s going some! 


HE admiral of the German fleet, safely immured 
about nine miles up a creek, issues a querulous 
complaint asking why the British navy is hiding; and 
why they don’t come out and fight like men? 
They slaughter the wounded; they starve and abuse 
they show themselves to be without 


their prisoners; 
And they 


ethics, morals, or the bowels of compassion 
cry because other nations call them Huns. 


Hopelessly overmatched, thoroughly outmanoeu- 


rad!” and, spared by the 
mistaken charity of a too- 
generous conqueror, thes 
deck themselves in garlands and walk home as though 
they'd won the War. 

And once back home, they. who have sent millions of 
tons of food to the bottom of the sea, ask us to feed 
them, and get sore because we don’t rustle the groceries 
around fast enough to suit ‘em. 

Such a mind as this is hopelessly wrong. Just what 
type of insanity it represents, remains for some better 
alienist than I am to say. But it cannot by any stretch 
of the imagination be conceived as sane. 

The life of a nation, like that of an individual, is influ- 
enced by three things; birth, breeding and environment. 

Regardless of the first, and whatever may or may not 
lie behind the heredity of the Hun, the breeding and 
environment are plain. The Germans of to-day have 
been bred to a belief of perfect egotism in an environ- 
ment of vainglorious cupidity and remorseless cruelty. 
They have been trained to murder and rapine in wat. 
and to unscrupulousness and treachery in peace. From 
childhood they have been taught that they were the 
greatest little fellows on earth, that whatever they 
wanted was theirs for the getting, that other countries 
and other peoples had no rights that a German should 
respect, that might was right, and life was only the 
survival of the fattest, which was themselves. 

Their lives laid down for them under a broadcast 
scheme of autocratic paternalism, they have had ne 
chance to learn anything except what their government 
taught ‘em and consequently developed into the great- 
est collection of Butterick pattern [Continued on page 48} 
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My Hold on the Public 
— Clashes with the Kaiser — 
Making Up with Taft 


Here Are More of the Famous Conversations with Roosevelt 


My Hold on the Public 


ANY have asked the secret of Roosevelt's 
wonderful hold on the public, and his ability 
to carry a crowd with him. Presumably the 
question will be discussed long after those 

who heard him have crossed the Great Divide, and 
with as wide, if not as great, a difference cf opinion 
as when he was in the flesh. 


by John J. Leary, Jr. 


as Emerson says, truth, however unpleasant, is the 
safest traveling companion. I have never found it 
at all necessary to pussyfoot or indulge in pleasing 
sophistries to hold any crowd. 


that there is an organized plan to heckle you if vou talk 
war and preparedness,” 
“So!” said the Colonel, “so?” 
“Yes, Colonel, there will be many hecklers there. 
‘Roosevelt, annoyed for an instant, suddenly broke 
into a grin, , 
“Jack,” he called to me in much the same manner 
that a small boy would announce ice-cream would be 
served at dinner, “did you hear 








His own explanation may be given 


that? The Senator here promises 





in one word: “Sincerity.” 

This, he maintained, was the real 
secret, though he admitted that 
other qualities in his speeches were 
contributing factors. 

The discussion in which the Colo- 
nel declared himself on this point 
came one night when he and a party 
of three were returning to New York 
from a red-hot Roosevelt meeting 
two meetings, in fact, one in a hall, 
the other outside. 

It was precipitated by a remark by 
A. Leonard Smith of the New York 
Times to the effect that the Colonel 
“certainly had that crowd.” 

“What seemed to get 
asked the Colonel. 

It was a question none in the 
party could answer, for the crowd, 
like most Roosevelt crowds, was en- 
thusiastic from the start and one 
could not say that this, that or the 
other point had been the most effec- 
tive. Smith ended this phase of the 
discussion by declaring the Colonel 
“always got the crowd.” 

“My observation,” said he, “has 
been that the result is the same 
whatever you talk upon — you get 
the crowd just the same.” 

“What.” asked the Colonel, “is the 
explanation? It certainly is not be- 
cause I am an orator — for I am not. 
I haven't the voice to be an orator. 
What is it?” 

Smith submitted, “Probably be- 
cause your words always carry a 
punch,” as his answer. Another in 
the group thought it might be be- 
cause the Colonel “always had some- 
thing to say.” 

“Isn't it because the crowd always 
knows I am sincere?” asked the 
Colonel. “I think it is. Otherwise 
—bah!” (this with a wave of his 
hand) “it surely must be that in the 
years I have been in public life, folks 


them?” 




















us that we'll have some hecklers to 
night! Isn’t that bully?” 

There were hecklers that night 
just two of them. Their efforts served 
to emphasize the Colonel's points 
both giving him openings he was 
quick to take advantage of to the 
delight of his audience. On the wa) 
to the train I remarked that the 
dreaded questioners had not maitle 
much progress. 

“Of course they did not,” he re 
plied. “They seldom if ever do. A 
man with an honest question has no 
terrors for a speaker who is honest 
himself. A dishonest heckler has no 
chance with an honest speaker. 

“But if a man is sincere 
nothing to fear. 


he has 
If he isn’t sincere 

he has no business speaking. In 
the long run, sincerity must be th. 
test of any public man.” 


Clashes with the Kaiser 





T is not generally known that on 
at least three occasions twice 
before the Great War and once since 

Colonel Roosevelt and the Kaiser 
clashed. The Venezuela incident is 
more or less w idely known, largely 
through Mr. Thayer's excellent book. 
But the clash of wills at the time of 
Colonel Roosevelt’s visit to Berlin. 
und his refusal to take the Kaiser's 
part in 1914, are not at ail well known. 

The Colonel told of the clash in 
Berlin en route for Boston one Sun- 
day in 1916. 

“It is,” said he, “not generally 
krown that I had a little friction with 
the Kaiser when I visited Germany. 

“When I reached Berlin I found an 
invitation for Mr. Roosevelt to be the 
Kaiser’s guest at Potsdam. Mrs. 
Roosevelt was traveling with me. [I 
asked at the Embassy what the invita- 
tion meant — if it neluded her. When 











I found it did not, I declined, and 





have always found me sincere. Men 
do not always agree with me; in 
fact” (this whimsically) “many have been known to 
differ with me very seriously; but my worst enemies 
do not, I believe, question my sincerity. Men who do 
not know me may doubt my sincerity, but no one who 
knows me does. At bottom, I do not believe any of 
the Old Guard, Bill Barnes included, would question 
my sincerity. They know better 

“What you say about my having the punch is, 
perhaps, a factor; but my speeches would never get 
over if people did not believe I was sincere. An orator, 
which I am not, would get a crowd, perhaps, but he 
could not hold them if he lacked sincerity, or if the 
people thought he did. 

“We have all seen orators come and go, but none ever 
retained a hold on any perceptible part of the public 
who at least did not carry the impression of sincerity 

“T have never hesitated to say a thing because it 
might be unpopular any more than I have ever found 
it at all necessary to say things I did not believe 
merely because they might be popular. In the end, 
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This picture of the Great American 
was taken in the West that he loved 





“On the other hand, I have never hesitated to tell 
folks unpleasant things I thought they should be told, 
any more than I have been afraid of ‘hecklers.’” 

Far from being afraid of hecklers, Colonel Roosevelt 
rejoiced in them. Again and again in the 1916 cam- 
paign, local leaders, fearful he might offend somebody, 
would ask that he go slow, lest hecklers disturb him. 

Once, a United States Senator asked that he confine 
his talk to the tariff. 

“My dear Senator,” said he, “you will pardon me for 
saying I will do nothing of the kind. I did not come 
here to talk tariff, the crowd did not come here to hear 
me talk tariff, and I'll be hanged if I do talk tariff. I'll 
talk what is in me.” 

“But, Colonel,” persisted the local man, 


‘we know 


said I was stopping at the Embassy. 

“The invitation was repeated. My answer was that 
Mrs. Roosevelt and I were to be the guests of the 
Embassy. I was traveling as any American gentleman 
might travel with his wife and I did not propose to go 
any place where she would not be welcomed or could 
not go. The next day Colonel and Mrs. Roosevelt 
were invited. By maintaining my point I had made it. 

“While I was his guest, Wilhelm, a delightful host, 
was very frank in telling what he thought of other 
Americans who had visited him — Andrew Carnegie 
and others. Later he sent me photographs he had 
taken of some of them with bits of his opinions of 
them written on the backs. They were not opinions 
culeulated to please the subjects of the pictures. 

“I suppose he was advised that he should not have 
done this, for the return of the photographs was re- 
quested. I said, ‘Oh, no, His Majesty, the Kaiser, gave 
the photographs to me and I propose to retain them.’ 
I suppose I was the one man in the Empire at the 
time who could refuse to obey his wishes. 








I+ Conversations with Roosevelt 
\nvwa L ke pl the photos raplhis Thev have been 
nted © ass so one can read the ins riptions. 
I clashed with the Kaiser dire tly the War brok 
out the Colonel went on 
“Then I was called upon by a young member of 
he German Embassy staff in Washington a count 
I cannot recall his name now 
**T am instructed by His Majesty, the Kaiser,’ said 


he, “to prese nt his compliments to ( olonel Roosevelt, 


»sav to him that he has ver \ pleasant recollections ol 


sit to Berlin and Potsdam and to say that he hopes 
Colonel Roosevelt will appreciate Germany's position 
and can be relied upon to see the justice of 2.” 

You will please 
Majesty, the 
too, have vet 
lin and Potsdam 
guest but that | also have avery lively recollection of 
courtesies extended to me by His Majesty, the King of 
Belgium, whose guest I also was’ 

‘He clicked his heels together, saluted and left | 
have not heard from him or the Kaiser since.” 


present my compliments to His 
Kaiser, to him that I, 
pleasant recollections of my stay in Ber 


I answered; ‘say 


ind his many courtesies, to me, his 


Making Up with Taft 
ACK, I've seen old Taft, and we're in perfect har- 
monv on evervthing.”” 
Colonel Roosevelt fairly beamed the words 
a word — in 


if one 


be said to beam his rooms in the 


may 


"Oh, dear,” ’ 
she wrinkled 

her brow at 
the au gratin, it 
“TI don’t know 
what half these 


things are” 


Blackstone Hotel one Sunday in May. He had just 
come in from his first real meeting with Judge Taft 
since the break in 1912, and he was happy as the prover- 
bial lark. 

“We're in perfect harmony on everything,” he re- 
peated. ‘Now hurry, for we've got to make a train.” 

I say “real meeting” advisedly, for, while it is true 
that Mr. Taft and the Colonel met during the 1916 
campaign in the Union League Club, at the request of 
Mr. Hughes’ managers, the “reconciliation meeting” 
vas anything but cordial or friendly. 

“Tt was,” as the Colonel remarked at one time, “one 
of those friendly affairs, where each side, before entering 
the meeting place, made sure its hardware was in good 
working order.” 

The Union League meeting was arranged solely for 
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“Gee! that tickles me. 
Wonder what the bul- 


ABE, I just can't 
turn out that giri. 
What would I 
think of myself 

first day after getting home 
street?” 

“No, Sergeant; I reckon it hadn’t oughter be did.” 

The tall, sandy-haired ex-sergeant, wearing two 
wound stripes, and the ex-private, wearing one stripe 
and with a hospital pallor, sat side by side on the church 
steps groping vaguely to re-mold their minds in har- 
mony with their new surroundings. Home! During 
their dazing nightmare of blood and fire at the front, 
when men lived for ages in the flash of a single shell, 
the homeland idea had become a myth, had almost 
ceased to be a hope. Yet here they were at home 
again, in the peaceful little city of Hamilton, with no 
draggled troops stumbling rearward to billets, and no 
reliefs marching forward to take over the flaming battle 
lines. It all incredible that Sergeant 
Ventress halted their aimless ramble, and settled him- 
self on the church steps to think it over. 

“But, Jabe, if I don’t claim my old position, and turn 
out the girl, then I’ve got to hunt another job.” 

™ Plenty jobs for men like you, = 

““Maybe so; but I’m scared sick, and nervous as a 
kitten.” 

“Scared ? 


to be turning a girl into the 


seemed so 


You¥” Jabe Morson laughed outright. 


by Harris Dickson 


lies of Company B 
would say about that?” 

Hereafter and forever there was no Company B. 
Will Ventress and Jabe Morson had stacked arms at the 
end of their soldiering, and they couldn’t believe it. 
They couldn’t believe that they were sitting on the out- 
side of a church, whose inside hadn’t been gutted and 
blown up. It wasn’t natural to be watching these un- 
starved children who skated so merrily along the pave- 
ments; to see row after row of houses with every roof 
intact. Instead of endless trucks and camions and 
ambulances, the pleasure motors went rolling past, 
filled with women whose faces showed no scars of suffer- 
ing. 

An aggressively shiny limousine dashed from the 
alley to their left, hesitated for an instant, then sped on, 
and vanished. But in that instant a middle-aged man 
had stepped to the curb, a wiry and active man who 
glanced at the soldier boys with shrewd suspicion, for 
they had posted themselves directly opposite the house 
that he meant to enter. 

While Ventress was a comparative stranger in Hamil- 
ton, everybody knew Ed Storrocks, boss of the invisible 
government which manipulated politics. So Ventress 
observed him. Anybody would have noted his lithe 
and competent figure, his hair, gray before its time. and 
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the effect it might have on the country; it was as much 
a staged affair as though Belasco had planned it, though 
it lacked the Belasco touch. Because it was so poorly 
(or so palpably) staged, its only effect on the public 
was to provoke a rather large grin. 

The Chicago meeting, on the other hand, was as 
satisfying as it was unexpected; there were hearts in the 
hand-clasps. For this reason, the effect on the country 
and more particularly the Republican part of the 
country, was all the Union League meeting was not, 

Colonel Roosevelt's serious illness in the early part of 
1918 opened the door to the real reconciliation. My. 
Taft took advantage of the Colonel's recovery to write 
him a warm-hearted letter of congratulation. On his 
part, the Colonel reciprocated in kind, saying, among 
other things, in his note to Mr. Taft, that his was the 
first letter he was answering. This paved the way to 
other letters, and when, soon after, the Colonel deliy. 
ered his Key-note speech; to Maine Republicans, 
the manuscript was submitted to Mr. Taft for his 
opinion. Mr. Taft suggested a few changes in its word. 
ing, changes the Colonel gladly made. 

From this point mutual friends helped the situation 
along by repeating to Colonel Roosevelt kindly things 
Mr. Taft had said about the Colonel. The Colonel was 
particularly appreciative of a story told by Governor 
W. R. Harding of Iowa. 

The Governor, it appeared, had been a guest at 
dinner with Mr. Taft, where, [Continued on page 57] 


Illustrations by 


Thomas F ogarty 


. the peremptory tread of 
j Y\ a leader who drives him- 
self with even less of 
mercy than he drives 
others. Storrocks sized 
them up as he passed, 
then evidently  dis- 
carded the notion that 
they might be spying upon him. Hamilton was full of 
home-coming soldiers, and most of them didn’t even 
have a vote. As disfranchised persons they could be of 
no possible value to Ed Storrocks, who dealt in votes. 
He crossed the street diagonally and entered the second 
house from the corner, without knocking. 

There was no motive for Ventress to watch him, none 
except the popular legend that whenever Ed Storrocks 
went gum-shoeing, some trickery must be afoot. Dur- 
ing these pre-election weeks many eyes were following 
Storrocks, which gave him additional reasons for secrecy. 

One of these additional reasons immediately showed 
up, a crippled young man with intensely black hair, 
who carried his head at rather a downward tilt as if 
abstractedly contemplating the sidewalk. Yet, as he 
drew nearer, Ventress saw that his dark eyes searched 
the street in all directions. Lawyer Hayward Buck 
must be camping on somebody’s trail. 

The Sergeant sprang up smilingly. “Glad to see you, 
Mr. Buck.” 

“How are you, sir?” Buck shook hands, but with- 
out the cordiality which welcomes a well-remembered 
friend; instead, he lowered his voice toa whisper: _ 

“Did you notice a limousine —a slim, gray-haired 
man, well dressed?” 

“You mean Mr. Ed Storrocks?” 

“Yes; did he pass here?” 

“Not five minutes ago, went into —— 
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“No, don’t point —” with a gesture-of caution. 

“He went into that second house from the corner 

‘te columns.” ; a : 
wht As I thought — they’re at Jerry Whitcomb’s, farm- 
- out the county offices. Thank you ever so much.” 
The preoccupied lawyer was about to limp on again, 
when Ventress remarked ; ; ; 

“Mr. Buck, I’m afraid you have forgotten me? My 

me is Will Ventress. 


na . “9 . m 
“Will Ventress?” apparently the name signified 


nothing. ; ; 

“Yes, sir; don’t you remember calling me — as a 
witness — in vour Viaduct case?” 

“Ventress? Oh! Oh! Sergeant Ventress!” The 
lawyer's face beamed with enthusiasm; he gripped his 
cane under one arm, and caught both the Sergeant's 
hands: “Tm delighted to see you back, but you don't 
look like the same man! 

“No, sir; a fellow gets older — over there.” 

“You've grown broader, stronger and bigger.” 

“Gained twenty-two pounds. Office work had pulled 
me down. % 

“But Ventress, why did you sneak home like this, a 
dav inadvance? We were expecting you on the noon 
train to-morrow.” 

“Expecting me?” 

“Certainly. The boys planned a welcome at the 
station.” 

“What for?” 

“Little blow-out; parade and jollification. ”’ 

“Mr. Buck,” the Sergeant begged; “please, sir, 
don’t let *em do it.” 

“Why not? Our town wants to show how proud it is. 
When the despatches came, telling of that affair at 
Belleau Wood, every man-jack who could invent the 
fable of having spoken to you, at once became a vica- 
rious hero.” 

“Mr. Buck, can’t you stop it? 

“Too late! You're in for it.” 

Plainly the Sergeant was bluffed, and looked around 
for a shell-hole, then yanked Jabe Morson to his feet. 

“Get up, Jabe. Mr. Buck, this is Jabe Morson. 
He stuck right beside me every minute. Ain't he in for 
it, too?” 

“Sure! Front seat, leading automobile. ”’ 

“Not me!” The country boy tried to withdraw his 
hand, but Mr. Buck laughingly held to it. 


Any kind 0° way?” 


Aren't you a son of Mr. Moloch Morson? Walnut 


Ridge neighborhood?” 

“Ya, =. 

“Then I know your father well; fine old man.” 

*Dad’s all right.” 

“Please tell him for me that we are still try- 
ing to bring out some good citizen and elect him 
sheriff.” 

“Huh! Mr. Buck, dad ain’t no politician.” 

“That's exactly why Ed Storrocks is in that house, 
right- now, with the dive-keepers and the gambler’, 
electing your sheriff. But don’t get me started on 
that subject. Sergeant, where will our Committee find 
you to-morrow morning — ten o'clock?” 

“At the Carroll Park Hotel tunless I beat it during 
the night.” 


HE lawyer limped away as Sergeant Ventress made 

a ghastly mess of smiling. “Tough luck, Jabe,”’ he 
grumbled, “I don’t want a hullabaloo; I want a job. 
Come on; let’s hike down-town.” 

“No; wait. I’ve been itchin’ to tell you somethin’ 
for a month — three months longer ‘an that. I’m 
goin’ to get married.” 

** Married?” 

Next Wednesday. An’ I’m figgerin’ on you 
for best man. Will you come?” 

“WillT come? That’s my front name, Will.” 

“Then put your peepers on this.” 

Mantling beneath its sickish tint of weakness, the 
boy’s pale face glowed happily as he took out a long 
slim pasteboard box, and displayed an oval watch of 
blue enamel, set with diamond chips, on a bracelet of 
golden links. 

“For my girl! Ain’t that a beaut?” 

“Tt certainly is.” 

“Ought to be — cost four months’ pay in Besangon. 
General Holbrook picked it out himself. And listen, 
Sergeant, listen!’? He spoke in a rush, as if afraid he 
might not tell it all: “*That ain’t the best of it; Esther’s 
comin’ here to-night, on the 7.45 train. We've got it 
all doped out, to have supper, by our lonesome — at the 
hotel. Nothin’s too good for Esther. Then we'll take 
in the movies — she’s crazy about movies. After that 
she'll stay all night at Mrs. Billings’, then dress-parade 
home with me in the mornin’. Gee! I can’t wait to 
see what Esther’ll do when T snap that watch on her 


“Sure! 


- a = oe 
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wrist at supper. I say, Sergeant, what did you bring 
your girl?” 

“Nothing. ”’ 

“You oughtn’t to forgot. 
bring ’em somethin’ when we travels.” 

*“There’s nobody for me to remember 

“But your ma? Your kin folks?” 

“T have no kin folks, only an uncle, and some cousins 
living near Exeter.” 

“No kin folks? Huh! That’s lonesome! 
Sergeant,”’ the boy’s face illumined with generous 
impulse, ““come to supper with me and Esther.” 

A wonderful tenderness expressed itself in the hand 
which Ventress laid upon his weaker comrade’s 
shoulder. 

“You love me, Jabe, and I love you. That’s little 
enough to say when two men have staggered through 
hell together. But this first evening is sacred to your 
sweetheart. She has a right to have you, all for her 
self. Clasp that watch around Esther’s wrist, and tell 
her a thousand times that you love her. Anybody else 
would spoil that. Boy! You don’t realize how rich 
vou are.” 

“Rich? I guess yes,” 
“T’ve got a hundred and sixty-three good hard dollars 
right here in my flank.” 

* Keep it for Esther. 

Together they strolled townward, the limber-tongued 
private, and the silent Sergeant. Jabe had struggled 
through the Great Adventure, and come out unseared, 
his heart remaining always with Esther, and the rugged 
hills upon which they would live together after the 
simple fashion of their forebears. The farmer boy 
could lay aside his khaki, and step from the trenches 
into the furrow, with Esther waiting for him at the 
end. For Ventress, life would mean a boarding-house, 
amongst strangers, and the dreaded search for a job. 

Jabe chattered like a flutter-mill, and halted at every 
shop window, after they had turned into Commerce 
Street, where clustering lamp-globes lighted up the 
Great White Way — for three full city blocks. 

“Hold on, Sergeant! Look at that breast-pin. 
Eighteen dollars! I'll sure buy that.”’ And, boylike, 
Jabe flashed his roll. 

“Put that money back in your pocket,’’ Ventress 
intercepted his manceuver toward the jeweler’s door; 
Esther will know how to spend it.” [Continued on page 59| 
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“Drop the knife, Jabe; nobody wants to hurt your Sergeant; we simply want to make him Sheriff — that’s all” 
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It’s a Great Life — 





“The son of another mistook me for a Winter Garden chorus girl!” 


HE lure of Lilla’s letter made me forget Ito's 

irreproachable omelet and coffee. The delicate 

orchid tint of her paper, with its diminutive 

emblems of railway, postal, telephone and tele- 
graph facilities, embossed in self-tone, proclaimed the 
leisure at the commaad of Lilla and her kind. 

And I realized poignantly that I had had a week of 
yrilling work under intolerable heat. 

Crime is no respecter of weather. Courts may ad- 
journ, but the offices of the district attorney never close. 
Judges may cast their lines in cool pellucid streams, but 
the state prosecutors have no relief from the hideous 
task of drawing their net around the criminal class of a 
sighing, sweltering city. 

To-morrow at noon, the office force would rush off 
for its weekly half-holiday. The clatter of tongues and 
of typewriters would cease. I could switch off my tele- 
phone and be free to concentrate my attention on some 
extremely important papers, and to weigh carefully 
and deliberately certain evidence gathered by our staff 

And yet—there lay  Lilla’s 
letter! 

I could close mi hot eves and 
see the green slope of her lawn 
from house to cove, and the shad- 
ows of the willows in the brook 
which cut through the grounds to 
the sea like the crooked but not 
unpleasant smile you see on some 
time-beaten faces. For I had 
gone down with the two of them 
on that memorable day when they 
had decided to buy the place 
rhis was after Ramsey had suc 
ceeded in merging himself and 
the modest arms and munitions 
plant inherited from his father, 
into a nationally famous corpor 
ation, thereby attaining that 
financial position in which a 
country estate is almost essential 
to the maintenance of a man’s 
credit. 

More than a year had passed 
since then. I had meant to visit 
them, but an eligible bachelor 
must make his week-ends count 
in establishing those social con- 
nections invaluable to the modern 
politician. Then Lilla had act- 
ually urged me to wait until I 
could see her home in all the glory 
of its rehabilitation. For it seems 
that the first step after buying a 
place which apparently has ap- 
pealed to your taste, is to employ 
un army of architects, artisans 


and landscape gardeners to make it look entirely dif- 
ferent! 

I propped Lilla’s letter against a glass and skimmed 
through it a second time, while I finished my coffee and 
toast. 

“T'll not be satisfied with any Saturday-to-Monday 
stay either! I need you Friday, Saturday and Sunday. 
Do you realize that Ramsey is in Washington slaving 
at cleaning up the tag-end of war work? I am awfully 
proud of him—but I wish he would come home oftener 
than once a month! ... Seven girls, Billy — the 
kind Mr. Follies Ziegfeld would just eat up. . . . You 


must come and tell me how cleverly I've done over the 





One of the Seven Charmers stood on the counter conducting the singing 


A Reflection Provoked by Warm 


by Anna Steese 


house... There’s to be 
a beach party at the Island 
Saturday night — bathing 
just an excuse, don’t you know, for chugging 
through a pathway of silver. For it’s full moon, Billy 
—and even if you are callous about mere me and my 
new house, I know the moonlight will bring you, ]t 
always did at New Haven.” ; 

A bar of silver — luxury — leisure — and Lilla! 

I had treated her shamefully. We had been great 
pals during those days when I had been making my way 
through Yale on what most fellows spent for clothes 
alone. Lilla had been the only sister of her brother. 
and both of them orphans. What ripping little suppers 
she had set up for the two of us — on next to nothing! 
She had always been a housewifely little soul, and ] 
owed her this belated tribute to the new house. There 
would be other men, of course — we would pair off the 
girls with them, and Lilla and I would go over the place, 
loiter under those willows, read in the shadow of the 
biggest rocks on the cove. And after nightfall, the lap of 
water against a boat! As far as the eve could see, g 
bar of silver rising and falling rhythmically! 

I told Ito what to pack, then hurried to the office and 
drove my staff relentlessly until a relieved stenographer 
announced that Ito, my luggage and a taxi were waiting, 

At the train, the crush of commuters was appalling, 
The club car was full. I shared a seat with a matron 
of generous curves, her four year old boy and a Boston 
bag which exuded the odor of coffee in the bean. I cursed 
the professional conscience which had made me decline 
Lilla’s invitation to run down in her machine at noon, 

But when the small boy on my right laid a smudgy 
hand on my clean panama, I sternly fixed my thoughts 
on tinkling fountains and lapping waves. When his 
mother shifted her position, thereby forcing me into 
closer relations with the unyielding arm of the seat, I 
concentrated on moonlight effects I had seen before, 
and wondered whether Lilla would remember to have one 
or two of the newest books under the reading lamp 
beside my bed. Surely she would not forget my old 
trick of reading myself to sleep! 

And thus we came to Great Cliff, Lilla and her mul- 

berry-colored machine. 
Three of the seven charming girls were with her, 
their harmoniously toned veils billowing in the breeze 
like a tissue rainbow. Also a 
chauffeur of the speed demon 
variety. 

T am no coward. Sicilian curses 
and threats of gunmen leave me 
unmoved. As a cub reporter, I 
have risked my life on more than 
one assignment, and the com- 
bined weight of two ’varsity teams 
piled on me at the critical mo- 
ment of a Thanksgiving Day game 
I have borne with a laugh. But 
I am not speed broke. The thrill 
I feel when the man at the wheel 
misses another car by a fraction 
of an inch is not pleasant, and I 
have a reactionary conviction that 
automobiles are built for the en- 
joyment of their owners rather 
than to satisfy the sporting pro- 
clivities of the men hired to drive 
them. 


Illustrations by 


ONVERSATION was impossi- 
ble. The girls watched the cars 
ahead. I watched hopefully for @ 
bicycle constable. The scenery shd 
by with the rapidity of a motion 
picture when a nine o'clock audi- 
ence is packing the lobby. This 
of itself was irritating, for the 
Great Cliff scenery is notoriously 
beautiful. 

As we dashed past a huge car, 
honking disdainfully and raising 
a shower of oily gravel on a pate 
of rebuilt road, I had an unhappy 
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If You Don’t Week-End! 


Weather and Seven Deadly Charmers 


Richardson 


sense of being cheated. The 
rush and turmoil of the city 
which I had tried to escepe had 
traveled with me. Then a sudden turn in the road—a 
glimpse at the setting sun, told me that we were going 
due south, and Lilla’s place lay to the north. 

“Detour?” I asked between honks: 

“No --I forgot to teil you, — we're dining at Mrs. 
Paul's.” 

“Dining —” I gasped. “ Without going to your place? 
Where am I going to change?” 

“Qh, don’t worry about that. None of the men will 
go home to dress, and everybody will be too tired to 
notice. She’s having a Red Cross lawn féte, and the 
people from the hotels are mobbing her grounds. The 
dinner’s just for her committees, don’t you know — 
awf'ly informal.” 

To my amazement I found myself seated at the table 
with our hostess, her intimates and the notably wealthy. 
Dining and ball rooms had been thrown into one glit- 
tering salon, which, from my exalted position, seemed 
to stretch away in ivory, gold and cardinal waves dotted 
with beautiful women and brilliantly uniformed lackeys, 
like a glorified setting for musical comedy. Seventy 
men and women were dining thus, informally. 


R. M. Crosby 


HE graciousness of my hostess was soon explained. 

It was the rarest good fortune, she cooed, to have me 
drop in like this and save the day for her. It seemed as 
if any man could auction off the perfectiy adorable 
things that were left, but she had found to her sorrow 
that those whose voices carried. lacked humor, 2nd those 
who were funny, could not be heard beyond the fourth 
row of seats. Dear Lilla had told her of my keen sense 
of humor, and every one knew I was frightfully clever 
as an orator. Did I realize what a load I had lifted 
from her shoulders by just coming! 

Have you ever tried to auction off the remains of 
acharity bazaar? All the monstrosities on which not 
even the prettiest girl could sell a chance? All the riff- 
raff donated by those whose taste in bric-a-brac and 
needlework reverts to the mid-Victorian period? 

Well, that was my two-hour task. Worse still, I 
followed two actors, one a famous comedian, the other 
a leading man whose melting eyes and velvet voice had 
wrecked more than one home. They had evaded the 
dinner and its penalty by claiming prior engagements 
in town. I was a helpless, hopeless week-end guest, 
who must make good or humiliate my hostess. 

An endless chain of pretty girls brought me things to 
sell which were to me unknown. I devised descriptions 
to win laughs. .I coaxed dollars from those who pzxid 
only to hear my next bon mot. My collar wilted. My 
head swam. The last wretched bit of be-laced end be- 
ribboned frippery went to 2 man who obviously took 
pity on my tortured body and mind. 

Lilla rushed me to the machine in a borrowed over- 
coat. 

“You must wear it,”” she whispered. “It’s turned 
cool and you're dripping. I’m frightfully proud of you 
—You saved Jane Paul's silly old féte. She always 
wants to do things in such a big way. Nobody except 
you could have gotten rid of that trash. Everybody's 
talking about how clever you are!” 

I wanted to say that the dinner must have cost more 
than I took in as auctioneer, but the great string of 
home-going machines was giving our chauffeur except- 
tional opportunities to jockey and take long chances 
with our lives. And so we streaked past the half-dis- 
mantled Midway, the booths of the fortune-tellers and 
most of the rival machines, toward Rosemere, Lilla’s 
place. 

Alone at last in my room, I did not stop to look for 
the new books under the reading lamp. Like an ex- 
hausted athlete, after my plunge, I stumbled into bed 
and dreamless sleep. 

At nine the next morning, I stole through the silent 
halls, bent on finding the joyous brook. But on the 
veranda I paused, rubbing my eyes like Rip Van Winkle. 
Surely this was not the place that I had helped Lilla 
and Ramsey to choose! Instead of a lawn sloping 
gently to the shore, I looked down from an eminence 

by man upon terraces, and brick walks, gardens 


formal and in- 
formal, sunken 
and raised, 
Roman baths, 
facades and fountains, a marvel of landscape engineer- 
ing. I crossed a terrace and glanced back. The 
old colonial house had been replaced by a French 
chateau in old-world grey. 

I turned toward the sea, and one of the seven charm- 
ers popped into view. How adorable of me! She did 
love her game of tennis before breakfast. She had 
not expected any one to be up. 

I played tennis with her, and after breakfast I rode 
with another of the seven. We joined Lilla 2nd the 
remaining six at the Club where we had lunch and saw 
a dog show which is exploited annually in the Sunday 
papers. Those whose dogs had won ribbons toasted 
each other and then they toasted the gameness of those 
whose dogs had lost. Then we tore back to Rosemere 
to change for a dinner given by the mother of the girl 
engaged to the man whose boat was to take us to the 
Island for moonlight bathing. 

At this dinner, I met twenty men and women I had 
never met before and probably never would meet again. 
They remembered me good-naturedly as the man who 
had unloaded all that rubbish on them the night before. 

At nine-thirty, the worst was over. With the fourth 
and prettiest of the seven charmers I strolled toward 
the landing. As a man who would claim his due or die, 
I maneuvered my companion to the end of the wharf 
where I could swing her out to the bow of the boat. 
There we could watch the prow cut through the silver 
flecked water. My ingenuity went for naught. The 
entire deck was covered with a gay awning which cut 
off effect: ally every glimpse of the rcenlit sky. The 
boat was crowded to the last inch of its seating capacity. 
The prettiest girl and I tried to talk of the few interests 
we had in common, but we were caught up in the stream 
of empty nonsense which flowed around us asking idle 
questions which no one answered, palming off as orig- 
inal the last joke picked up at vaudeville or in the cur- 
rent magazines. A smirking steward served the usual 
deck supper, sandwiches which were soggy, hard-bciled 
eggs, olives which nobody wanted, and precious highballs, 
cocktails and beer which no one should heve had at ell. 

When the boat made the landing at the Island, I 


People gladly paid many dollars 
to hear my next bon mot! 
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drew a deep breath. Now we should see the moonlit 
water. One could not bathe under cover. But. it 
seemed that no one intended to bathe. Suits were left 
in the boat and everybody went up the beach to a 
second-class (very lunch where 
shell-fish were served most untidily from smeary looking 
dishes, together with questionehlé brands of whiskey 
and beer. The place reeked of shells which should have 
been buried or towed out to sea days before. ‘The elec 
tric light bulbs were encrusted with dust and fly specks 
Yet the women in their exquisite summer finery climbed 
up on high stools before the counter, rested satin-shod 
feet on the brass rail and imagined this wes a new phese 
of life. A Jazz band played stridently for dancing and 
a thick-lipped negro sang a ditty written especially 
for the occasion by our host. By the time he had 
repeated the chorus several times, the crowd took up 
the refrain. Leaving the musical member of the seven 
charmers standing on the shell-strewn counter to eon- 
duct the singing, I slipped out for a glimpse of the moon- 
lit sea, for which eccentricity I endured the gibes of 
the entire party during the homeward sail. 


second-class } room 


HE next morning — Sunday — we all motored over 
to the Club with the golf enthusiasts. I play golf 
but I was not in the same class with my fellow guests, 
so I was soon drifting on the restless stream which 
jammed tke broad veranda. Here I watched a hand 
at bridge played; there I was wedged between two 
ladies whose uncertain years were betrayed rather 
then hidden by the perfection of their makeup. We 
were all there to be seen — and talked over the next day. 
It looked like a quiet afternoon at Rosemere. I had 
designs on a shadowy passageway, leeding to my 
host’s library. But I was discovered and dragged out 
to the veranda where evervbody wes dancing. Cars 
dashed up, erupting groups of exquisitely, fragilely 
gowned women and weary-eyed men. ‘The veranda 
and terrace changed celors and shapes like a huge 
human kaleidoscope, giving me the strange feeling that 
I would never again see its gaily tinted human atoms 
thrown into the same positions. 

At five o'clock I ran Lilla to earth and waved a skil 
fully twisted telegram, three days old and dug up from 
the depths of my motor coat. I was sorry, but some 
thing had gone wrong with an important case. One 
of my men needed my personal advice at once. 

Lilla’s chin quivered. 

“Billy, you cent go, you simply can’t. I've prom- 
ised you for dinner to Mergot Sanford, and she'll never 
forgive me if you don’t show up.” !Continued on page 56! 
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wonder whether running 
a country general store 
particularly — diff- 
cult, or whether he was 
particularly inept. At 
odd moments he was be- 
ginning to feel a_ bit 
gloomy about the pros 


was 





Foremost in the matter 
of surprises was the 
overwhelming — surprise 
that nothing he had 
learned at college had 
fitted him in the slight- 
est degree to become the 
proprietor of one of Fox- 
lake’s genera! stores 

Of course, it was true 
that he had flunked and 
bamboozled his way through college. But he had 
heen little worse than the average. He looked back 
wistfully at his course, and wondered why he hadn't 
taken the one subject which might have helped him 
now psychology. Then he grinned as he recalled 
that he had had an aloofness from Prof. Jaemmer's 
Psychology I, because he was never sure how to spell 
the confounded word 
of his professed humbleness of spirit, as 
Alfred Silver, his uncle's lawver, that 
York, Jurian had sufficient vouthful 
that he would readily “pick up” 
the general business At first glance there 
seemed to be nothing more complex about it than 
learning buying and selling prices, measuring dry and 
$4 overalls to size 44 buvers, 


skilfully that 


In spite 
expressed to 
New 


to suppose 


day in 
vanity 
store 


moist foods, selling size 


and wrapping packages enough so 


Something for N (othing 
Jurian Discovers that This Is the Life 
by Freeman Tilden 


Part Ill 


they would stay wrapped until the customer cleared 
the doorway 

It hadn't looked hard, that first day, when Jurian 
stood around and watched the nimble fingers of Dorothy 
Blair, and the clumsier but vigorous hands of Joe 
Mckenzie. So. when Jurian had announced. with 
sincere purpose, to Dorothy, that he meant to carry on 
the Hesketh Store as Miss Hesketh had wished. he had 
presupposed, naturally, that he had the ability to do it 

Before the end of the sixth week, Jurian began to 


pects. He was slowly 
discovering that the con 
duct of a country store 
requires more knowledge 
of human nature than is 
required to run all the 
banking institutions in 
the lower end of New 
York. He was _ begin 
ning to discern that a 

proprietor of a country store should be proficient. 

hesides his knowledge of groceries and notions, in 

painting, paper-hanging, interior decoration, diag- 
nosis of simple ailments, the best methods of feeding 
and quieting teething infants, recovering silver coins 
which have rolled into cracks in the floor, taming re 
bellious urchins, pawnbroking, the current prices of 
farm produce, testing the age of poultry by thumbing 
the breast-bone, and rudimentary horse -doctoring. 

In short, it was an entirely new world into which 
Frederick Jurian had inserted himself. 

At the club, Jurian had talked with whom he liked. 


dined with whom he chose. There were a hundred 


unpatented methods of avoiding bores and boobs. If 
he wanted anything, he pressed a button. At the 
theatre, if he didn’t like the performance, he rose 


and walked out. 
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There was something deliciously comie to Jurian in 
the fact that he, Frederick Jurian, nephew of the ec- 
centric millionaire. P. c. durian, should be standing 
behind a counter, in a little country store, soberly 
measuring out sugar, prunes, and ironing starch. 

At first Jurian could not bear the thought of making 
, It seemed so picayune and trifling and 


small change. : t | 
So, if a certam 


miserly — he simply revolted at it. 
group of purchases amounted to one dollar and twelve 
cents, for instance, Jurian was inclined to say, lightly, 
“Oh. about a dollar!” 

Joe McKenzie marked this frivolous disposition on 
the part of his employer, and writhed in silent pain 
for some time before he ventured to speak about it. 
Finally, on one occasion, when he heard the latter 
“estimate” an order worth two dollars and thirty 
cents, at “about two dollars,” Joe burst out, as soon 
surprised customer left. 


as the 
honest you 


“Aw, Mr. Jurian, 
That ain't business!” 

“We don’t want to be too close.” 
“Besides, it may attract customers.” 

“Attract customers!” blurted out the 
youth, losing. in his earnestness, his usual timidity in 
addressing his employer, “I should think it would at- 
tract customers. I bet we've lost money on that whole 
order. You just wait till I figure.” 

“Oh, hang your figuring, Joe!” said Jurian, good- 
naturedly. But Joe was already making his pencil 
fly on a’paper bag. “There, I knew it!” he exclaimed. 
“A net loss — a net loss, Mr. Jurian — of two cents!” 

“Two cents!” drawled Jurian, good-humoredly im- 
itating young McKenzie’s tone of horror. 

“Oh, you can laugh, Mr. Jurian,” went on Joe. 
“It’s your store. But it ain't right, and I hate to see 
it. It ain't business. You needn't think people appre- 
ciate it, either. They think you're a blamed — er — ” 

“Fool,” supplied durian, with a whimsical laugh. 

Joe caught his breath. It had suddenly occurred 
to him that there are things which an employee cannot 
sav to his boss, even with the excuse of being excited 
in his behoof. ** I — I didn’t mean to say just that.” 

Jurian clapped his assistant on the shoulder gaily. 
“Why, bless your brick-red hair, Joe!” he gurgled de- 
lightedly, “you can call me anything you like. I know 
you're right, Joe. I am a fool to do like that. Pll watch 
these pennies after this, Joe.” 

And he meant what he said. He knew very clearly 
that Joe was right. Either he was in business to do 
business, or he was in the store as a pleasantry; and 
whenever he thought of the latter suggestion, he re- 
called the gaunt, determined figure of his benefactor, 
Lucy Hesketh, and remembered that he owed it to her 
to run the store that was hers in an honorable, business- 
like, self-respecting way. 

The next day a little girl came into the store, bare- 
headed and bare- 


shouldn't do that! 
replied Jurian. 


indignant 


looking on, fought his desire to put the quarter in the 
cash register and say nothing. But he had promised 
to be businesslike. So, he struggeld out, “ Er — missy — 
it'll be three cents more —”’ 

rhe little rogue gave a reprimanding glance at 
Jurian, and then disclosed three more pennies from 
the other fist. The glance from the little face had 
smitten him cold. He stood frowning until the child 
reached the door. Then he rushed to the other side of 
the store, vaulted up on the counter, took down a 
box containing a doll left over from the preceding 
Christmas, and rushed from the store. 

Jurian came back, after a few minutes, flushed and 
happy. “Darn you, Joe McKenzie!” he cried, gaily. 
“I got the best of you, that time. Oh, you ought to 
have seen that kid’s eves when I tucked the doll under 
her arm! And — what do you think she did? She— 
she kissed me. Yes, she did!” 


OE began to laugh. “Ain’t you the great one, 

though!” he gasped, admiringly. 

Dorothy Blair said nothing. She had seen it all. 
When Jurian entered the store, she had looked toward 
him with eyes full of some strange glow; when he 
said that the little girl had rewarded him with a kiss, 
Miss Blair turned quickly away. Whatever the feelings 
were, that showed forth from her, she concealed them 
as best she could. 

But afterward, Joe McKenzie came over to Dorothy 
Blair and whispered, “Now, what do you think of 
that?” 

“It was fine, Joe. 
made him?” 

Joe hesitated. 
nicest kind of man. 
is going to bust.” 

Dorothy made no reply. With all her appreciation 
of the sympathetic generosity which had prompted 
Jurian’s act, she too had her doubts about the advis- 
ability of running a store on that basis. 

In other things Jurian was showing the same jumpy 
irresponsibility. Miss Hesketh had used a three-inch 
double-column space in the weekly newspaper, the 
Marion County Intelligencer. The old woman had 
firmly believed in publicity, and had used it to the ex- 
tent she thought she could afford. Her “copy” had 
never been peppery or alluring, but it appeared reg- 
ularly, at least. 

Without knowing anything very definite about pub- 
licity, Jurian assumed that a full-page, or two-page 
“spread” in the Intelligencer, would be a bombshell 
in the Oldridge enemy-camp. 

In a sense, it was. Jurian wrote the copy himself, 
with Joe’s help, and it had a racy, outside viewpoint 
which made plenty of talk. It also made Samuel Old- 
ridge fume and fret. Everybody perked up his ears, 


Did you notice how happy it 


Then he drawled, “Oh, he’s the 
But — that’s the way this store 
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remarked, “Quite a noise!” and then proceeded to 
forget about it. 

The net result of the plunge in publicity was that it 
made the editor of the Intelligencer happy (the Old 
ridge Store hectieally doubled its own 
lowered the visible assets of the Hesketh Store 

After the fourth week, Jurian. wisely gave up seeing 
traveling salesmen, and deputed the job to Joe Me 
Kenzie and Dorothy. In that four weeks Jurian loaded 
the store up with a strange assortment of goods, in 
unheard-of quantities. 

But the immediate damage had already been done 
It doesn't take many weeks of riotous spending 
and stocking-up to put such a store as Jurian’s in 
straits. 

One day, Jurian discovered that he 


space) and 


needed some 
ready money, and needed it at once. 

It was Dorothy Blair, who, in her capacity of book 
keeper, finally convinced Jurian that the Hesketh Store 
was in dangerous financial waters. 

Miss Hesketh had had a checking account at the 
East Marion National Bank. As a matter of course, 
Jurian had kept up the relations. Mr. Forsyth, presi 
dent of the bank, had been blandly commercial. He said 
his bank would be glad to have Mr. Jurian’s business, 
and would be glad to give him such accommodation as 
was proper, at any time. 

Over Sunday, it had been the custom, in Miss 
Hesketh’s time, to lock up the currency in the little 
black safe in the office, and then, on Monday morning, 
Joe McKenzie took all except what was necessary to 
do business with, to East Marion. The wholesalers’ 
and other bills were then paid by check. And it had 
been the honest pride of the old woman, that her debts 
were paid promptly in full. Probably it was this fact 
which Dorothy Blair had in mind that Saturday night, 
when the front door had been closed. She came to 
Jurian rather shyly and said, ““May we have just a 
few minutes’ talk, after Joe rather 
important.” 

“Well, rather,” answered Jurian, lightly, “I’ve got 
something to ask, too.” 

When Joe had gone, they sat down in the little of- 


goes? It's 


fice. The girl wus obviously undecided as to how to 
begin. But, without looking directly at her employer, 


she began: 

“It’s about the money matters, Mr. Jurian.” 

“Oh!” was the response. Evidently, from Jurian’s 
tone he was thinking of something else. 

“Yes,” Miss Blair went on, “I—TI really don’t 
know just — how to say it, Mr. Jurian. I don’t succeed 
very well in talking about money, to you. You — you 
don’t half listen to me. Really I can’t understand. 
You know, it is important. Our deposit at the bank is 
very low. Those two large orders of goods last week 
and the week before, reduced our balance dreadfully.”’ 


* Well, we'll 





foot. She was 
wheeling a rickety 
carriage in which 
lay a doll with a 
fractured nose, 
and with only a 
yawning void 
where its brains 
shouid reside. 

At the sight of 
the chubby arms 
and sun-browned 
legs, the yellow 
pig-tailed hair, and 
the blue eyes that 
were as pure and 
lovely as the sky, 
Jurian felt some- 
thing throb in his 
breast. 

“Well, missy, 
what can I do for 
you?” said he. 

“Pound of 
sugar and can of 
peas,”” was the re- 
ply, as she fisted 
over a silver quar- 
ter. Jurian came 
out from behind 
the counter and 
put the bag and 
the can in the baby 
carriage. Then he 
looked at the 
quarter. He had 
given the child the 








have to deposit 
some more mon- 

® ey,” was Jurian’s 
unperturbed reply. 
“Of course, we've 
got to pay our 
bills.” 

He said it just 
as carelessly and 
with as little sense 
of its financial im- 
port, as when he 
used to drop into 
a Fifth Avenue 
haberdasher’s and 
order an_ assort- 
ment of Italian 
hand-woven scarfs 
sent to him at the 


Club. 

To the Foxlake 
girl, who knew 
nothing of Juri- 


an’s life, it was 
incomprehensible. 
She could not 
bring herself to be- 


lieve that Jurian 
had no sense of 
business honor. 


There was only 
one other explana- 
tion, and now, in 
her eagerness to 
set things right, 
Dorothy Blair 
blurted out what 








cheapest canned 
peas in the store, which were eighteen cents. 
should be three cents more. 


Wretchedly enough, Jurian, conscious that Joe was 


So there 


“Tam perfectly serious, Joe. I am going to give 


you this store. That’s all there is about it!” 


was in her mind, 
“Mr. Jurian, did you ever have any business experi- 
ence at all?” 


As the words came, the girl = [Continued on page 50] 











WAS called that morning at five-thirty. I dressed 
hurriedly and rushed out to my machine for the 
dawn show, stopping in at the mess on my way to 
the hangars only long enough to gulp down a cup 

of tea, a hard-boiled egg, and a sandwich. 

Chere I found Tiny, Whit and Noble, and three other 
members of “C” Flight, already a sandwich and a cup 
of tea ahead of me. With an effort I overtook them, 
and the four of us, helmeted and weighted down under 
the load of our fur-lined “monkey suits” and heavy, 
fleece-lined flying boots, trudged off 
flight 
mechan 


rubber-soled, 

together to the 

The hard-working 
ics had been on the job since 

long before our arrival on the | 

| 

| 


shed 


and found all 
four of our machines lined up 


scene, now we 


into the wind, three of them, 
their “‘props”’ | sldwly ticking 
over, already warming up. 
The fourth, my own faithful 


bus was receiving the solicitous 
attentions of the flight ser 
geant and three men. “Flight” 
himself had the “dope can” 
and was priming the cylinders 
Two of the men were standing 
by to swing the “prop,” while 
the third was in the seat, ready 
to manipulate the switches and 
throttle lever 

“Contact,” called Flight. 

“Contact,” answered the man 
in the seat. 

“One, two, three, go!” 

And, “burr - urr - urr - urr,” 
purred the starting magneto, 
as the two men, with a quick 
swing, turned the propeller 
over compression. But the 
motor, which for days had been 
running perfectly, with never 
the slightest murmur of com- 
plaint, new took it into her 
head to be obstinate. In spite 
of all our coaxing and petting, 
preserved a 
disdainful 


she stubbornly 


most haughty and 
silence 

*Looks like you'll have to 
count me out of it. Tiny,” l 
finally said to my flight com- 
mander. “She won't even give 
us a kick.” 

I hated the thought of be- 
ing left behind. It is always | 
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The Dawn Patrol 


The True Story of One of Our Flying Boys 
by Robert A. Anderson 


First Lieutenant, U. S. Air Service 


IHlustrations by Wallace Morgan 


of bed for the dawn _ patrol. 
Now that I was thoroughly 
awake, it would indeed be dis- 
appointing to let the others get off without me, 
At this juncture Flight came running up. 
“The new machine is all ready, sir, if you wish to 
take her,’ he announced. 
He pointed, and I saw the one he r1eant being 
wheeled in from the range, where the gunnery ser- 
geant had finished harmonizing the Aldice tele- 
scopic sight with two guns we carried as armament. 
CThese guns both shot straight ahead, the Vickers 
iimed to fire between the blades of the propeller, 
‘nd the Lewis on top of the upper plane to fire 
ver it. Both were aimed by turning the whole 
nachine to point at the target. 
The little craft, brand-new, had only just arrived 
t the squadron: the evening before. All-night 
nechanics had been at work mounting the guns, 
replacing the metal undercarriage with the stronger 
wooden one, and attending to the hundred and one 
little details so essential to her-most ef‘icient per- 
formance as a battle plane. Now, just in time, she was 
ready for her maiden trip over the lines. All dressed 
in clean new coat of dark green, brightened by touches 
of red, white and blue, on rudder and marking circles, 
she was a beautiful creature. So, indeed, was each of 
the three others, as it sat there, motor purring con- 
tentedly, and lazily turning propeller glinting in the 
rosy rays of the early sun. 

* How about it, Tiny, shall I take her?” T asked. 

“Yes, sure; only hurry up and get started.” 


First Adventure 


So, cheerfully, I climbed to the 
seat, and five minutes later, be. 
hind the deep, exultant roar of 
the powerful motor, I felt the rush of the cool moruing 
air against my cheek and saw the earth fall quickly 
away. We were off on the dawn patrol. : 

East we headed, along the St. Pol-Bethune railway, 
and started our steady climb to the lines. One by one 
the familiar landmarks drifted by under us. The reser. 
voir near Houdan, where, on the hot days, we often went 
by motor tender for a cooling plunge. 

Red-roofed Bruay and the airdrome nearby, aban- 
doned only two months before by our own squadron 
when the Hun had disturbed the tranquillity of things 
by indiscriminately scattering fifteen-inch shells over 
the countryside thereabout. A generous portion of 
these iron rations had one day been delivered through 
the roof of the mess and had narrowly missed the C. 0, 
We had retired to new quarters at Bryas, where there 
was nothing to worry us except the nightly perform- 
ances of the Boches over St. Pol. He was trying hard 
with his bombs for the railway station there, but always 
seemed to come much nearer to finding us. , 

Then Bethune, which could never be mistaken 
because of the sweeping bend in the canal around 
it and the rectangular reservoir just to the south. 
Here we swung south to Lens, that hideous scar on 
a once fair landscape, of which it is said that no 
brick remains standing upon another. On to the 
south over pock-marked Vimy Ridge, torn by shell 
holes, so close together that no machine could possibly 
land anywhere without crashing to pieces. 
The Canadians were pushing 
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I stumbled across the few yards to his side 


-+ that morning just south of 
Arras, along the Arras-Cam- 
brai road. When we arrived 


over the scene the performance 
was already well under way. 
We were flying quite low, at 
zabout five thousand feet, for 
| although it had been fairly 
clear to start with, it had now 
begun to cloud’ over. We 
could readily see the gun flashes 
and the spurts of dust and 
smoke where the shells were 
falling. So we could follow 
the clearly marked line of the 
intense barrage, behind which 
the infantry was advancing. 

I fell to picturing some of 
the scenes I knew were being 
enacted there below, of which 
the ugly details were so merci- 
fully spared us, and I felt sin- 
cerely grateful toward a kindly 
fate for permitting me to make 
war on the wing. I felt keen 
admiration for those who 
fought on the ground and un- 
derneath it. It was all- so 
easy in the air. It was sport. 
There was the excitement, the 
thrill, the pure joy of flying. 
and above all, the knowledge 
that death would be so sudden, 
so sure, if it did come. There 
were no hardships in the life 
of the aviator. There was 
only one hideous possibility, 
which I rarely permitted my- 
self to think of, and that— 
flames! 

A savage “woof,” a sudden 
violent lurch, and a puff of 
black smoke brought me 
quickly and completely out of 
my reverie. We were over 
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enemy “Archie” batteries. Ap- 

rently they found us, just under 
the clouds whose exact range they 
had, a splendid target, for during 
the next few seconds a dozen puffs 
appeared about us. With the 
first we had swerved, and now, 
since they seemed to have found 
our level accurately, we dived, 
twisting first one way then an- 
other. effectively dodging our 
way out of range 

It was not many moments after 
this that Whit left the formation. 
A green light, arcing back directly 
over me, announced that he had 
engine trouble. So, as he turned 
out and fell behind, I opened wide 
my throttle, gradually drawing up 
to take his place at the right hand 
corner of the triangle. 4 

So far, we had sighted no Huns. Res) 
Dozens of our own artillery ob- , 
servation machines were to be 
seen cruising back and forth. 
Most of them were well over the 
German side, where they appeared 
to be immune from the effects of 
the Archie bursts, of which each ' 
was almost invariably a center of "he 
attraction. ‘To these machines is 
assigned the important business 
of directing our battery fire by 
telegraph, and they rely largely 
upon us for defense. 

The farther we went over Hun- 
land the farther they toddled 
along after us, placing implicit 
confidence in our ability to pro- 
tect them from any Boche scouts 
who might be lurking about ready 
tv pounce upon them. They 
seemed to us ridiculously clumsy 
and slow, as now and again one of them would roll 
over on her side to show us her marking circles. For 
they have. a remarkably Hunnish appearance with 
their overhanging top planes, and wisely take pre- 
cautions against being shot at by their own scouts. 









My guardian was 
looking down at 
me, and I was ex- 
tremely annoyed 
at having been 
so suddenly 
awakened 
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Huns! Tiny was wagging his wings to warn us 
There they were, three of them, down low and to th 
south. Apparently they were intent upon ground 
strafing. Down went Tiny's nose. And down went 
Noble’s and mine a second later, in a long, twisting 
dive. 

But the Boches saw us coming. At the same time 
they caught sight of a flight of five of our Camels ap- 
proaching from the other side. They wasted little time 
in a turn and made off to the east as fast as ever motor 
could pull them. We gave chase for a short way, then 
turned back. For it was not worth while to weather 
the storm of machine gun fire that was now being 
directed at us from the ground. Nor was it wise to 
trust our engines any further east, at such a low alti 
tude. We turned west; then, twisting back and forth 
to shake off the machine guns, we climbed back to our 
lines. 

The sky by now was completely overcast. An im- 
penetrable canopy of dark, ominous looking clouds 
had settled down at five thousand feet. They were a 
dirty brown color, as though tinged by smoke and dust 
ofthe battle. They had a melancholy aspect, and 
seemed to be brooding over the worries oftthe old 
world beneath. 

There was evil in the air that morning. No sooner 
had we got back to our lines and climbed until we were 
just under the clouds than Noble left us. His engine, 
too, had developed a fit of crankiness. 

I glanced at my watch on the instrument board 
in front of me. Seven forty-five, it said. Fifteen 
more minutes for Tiny and me to carry on alone, 
then home to a good breakfast. I fell to thinking 
of hot porridge, bacon and eggs, toast in abundance 
with butter and jam, and a great cup of steaming 
coffee. 

I was mentally dropping two lumps of sugar into my 
second cup of coffee when I spotted those five Huns. 
Scouts they were, like ourselves. Fokker biplanes, Ger- 
many’s latest and most successful effort in the air. We 
were just southeast of Arras at the time 2nd were headed 
south. They were approaching from east of us, about 
three thousand feet below. Tiny saw them about the 
same time I did, for he gave the signal and then began 
watching them. We continued south and they west for 
perhaps a minute, then, as they kept to their course, we 
swingeast. I knew we were to circle around and swoop 
down on them from behind. [Continued on page 62 


Why Women Have Long Hair 


A Story that Scatters One More Mystery to the Winds 


NCE very long ago a writer set down the first 
piece of romantic fiction, ending: “And so 
they were married, and lived happily ever 
after.” Many other writers have followed in 

his steps. Once a chronicle was written of Andy Ben- 
son, terminating with his wedding his Corinna. A 
popular conclusion; and one, perhaps, that readers 
would prefer to let lie; they may wish, in their fiction, 
at least, fondly to take for granted that the course of 
the mated hero and heroine flowed on smoothly forever 
after. But, believe me, this was not so. It never has 
been so—even in the days before Mr. Bernard 
Shaw started the printed discussion of marriage. 
And it was not so in the case of Mr. and Mrs. 
Andrew Benson. 

Which is not to say that this narrative of certain 
post-nuptial experiences of Andy and Corinna is an 
unromantic tale. No, indeed! Never was a greater 
delusion than that the gamut of romantic possibilities 
is exhausted when the wedding-ring is added to the 
solitaire. Because a man wears ‘a smoking-jacket, 
pays for a steam-heated flat. and looks inquiringly at 
en overdone steak, shall there be no more blind explora- 
tions, unsatisfied questings, bewildering tilts, and, ever 
end again, that peculiar ecstasy of reconciliation which 
closes the eyes to all logic? And, because a woman 
admits to waving her hair and a fondness for afternoon 
bridge. must the quivering winged soul within her 
lapse into unadulterated, quiescent domesticity? 

Oh, no! Listen: 

_ Andy had fallen in love with Corinna — and mar- 
ried her — because she had hair like a cloud at dusk; 
because she had eyelashes like the fringe of fir over a 
lue mountain lake; because she had a tender smile 
and a sense of humor — sometimes; but, most of all, 
because she had moments of baffling, bewildering, ca- 


by Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by Everett Shinn 


pricious inexplicability when he did not know what she 
really was at all. 

He expected to find her all out after he had married 
her. 

And Corinna had fallen in love vith Andy — and 
married him — because his hair grew back from his 
forehead in a certain way and because he had a habit 
of rumpling it unconsciously; because he had kind, 
grave eyes and good taste in neckties; because he was 
so serious — the lack of a sense of humor can seem very 
lovable before marriage; but, most of all, she loved 
him because he was, in the face of all her moods and 
caprices, so patiently uncomplaining and compre- 
hending — so thoroughly, steadfastly “‘dependable.”’ 

She expected this last trait to endure forever without 
a crack. 

The Bensons had been married a year and a half. 
Andy had discovered that it is expedient to say at 
least once a day, “I love you” — though sometimes, of 
late, when pressed by weighty business matters, it 
seemed foolish to take the time, especially since she 
knew the fact so well. And Corinna had discovered 
the wisdom of saying at least once a day, “How wise 
you are!” — though sometimes, of late, it jarred her 
to utter so manifest an untruth. 

It was a brilliant April morning — exactly the kind 
of morning for the sun to catch reflecting smiles from 
our own spirits and eyes. But Andy, sitting alone at 
breakfast in their little still new lcwxing, Adam style 





dining-room, stared unresponsively at the strip of sun- 
shine which fared from the window across the table, 
and irradiated the year-and-a-half-old wedding silver 

He was sleepy and tired. And he should not, this 
morning of all mornings, be sleepy and tired. He had 
an important business conference at eleven o'clock 
with some important business superiors. He had told 
Corinna this the evening before, when she reminded 
him they had an engagement to play poker. 

And Corinna had lifted her eyebrows — thin, delicate 
arches which, in the beginning, had attracted her vic- 
tim almost as much as the dark hedgc of lashes fringing 
the mountain-lake eves. 

“You yourself agreed to the engagement, Andy 
You talked to Mrs, Lynch over the telephone, I re- 
member.” 

“That was a week ago. I didn’t know about this 
conference then. Or that your uncle would be in town 
— the theatre last night and the night before.” 

“Well, social engagements have to be kept as well 
as business ones. We can’t ruin Mrs. Lynch’s game 
at the last minute.” 

“T don’t like poker, anyway,” mumbled Andy. 

“Why, Andy Benson! Haven't I heard, time and 
time again, about the way you used to sit up all night 
with that club crowd?” 

“That was different. Playing poker with men is 
playing poker. But when you try to play poker with 
women —”” 

His hiatus was an expressive finish. Corinna’s lift of 
the evebrow was an expressive answer, too. But Andy 
had gone and got into his dinner-jacket. 

And, now, he was sleepy and tired. That was his 
first grievance against Corinna. The second was the 
pile of unopened mail beside his plate; though the 
grievance of bills was not expressly directed against 
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it was not stead nor even 


domestic virtues in Corinna 
any promise of such, that had first captivated him 
Perhaps, if driven to the bottom of candid confession, 
he must have admitted reluctance to seeing Cormna 
ever changed from the Corinna he had fallen in love 
with But, just now picturing her lving luxuriously in 
bed while he. tired out because of her senseless c: price, 
must breakfast alone and then rush off to toil for her 
anew, he was naturally irritated Not that he wasn’t 
glad to work for her, anxious to give her luxuries, but 

At this point in his cogitations a soft flurry of skirts 
was heard in the hall outside and Corinna, all a pinken, 
silken swirl 

“What! 
that vou had to pour vour own coffee! 
know. Let me 

At the sight of her, of her shining eves and radiant 
smile, the sun streaming through the window seemed 
to take on added brightness But 
the manifestation of that wifely cheer the 


came breathlessly into the room 
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minute with the assumption that, but for your saving 
presence, my breakfast would have gone to pot!” 

He would have liked to tell her that the success of a 
meal docs not depend upon a graud-stand play in the 
final five minutes. But he contented himself, and not 
without a sense of pride, in his wise forbearance, with 
silence and a bleak smile. 

“What's the matter, dear headache?” 

Andy grunted negatively Man. as well as woman, 
dislikes having his ill-humor attributed to ill-health. 

“Just tired?” she persisted brightly. 

“T am tired,’ he conceded, not too graciously. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry! I shouldn't have dragged you 
out last night ° 

Andy said nothing 

I am sorry, dear,” she went on contritely. “I know 
how hard you work — and I drag you out, anyway. 
You may call me a selfish, inconsiderate, conscienceless 
brute if you want to, Andy. I deserve it!” 


NDY. answering her with another bleak smile, 
fA thought to himself that she was conscienceless. 
There was something additionally conscienceless in the 
brazen way she flaunted the fault. For her admission 
did not betoken that she would in future try to correct 
the failing. No, indeed; far from it. To-morrow, likely 
as not. she'd repeat it, so that, once again, she might 
uselessly proclaim her penitence. Oh, women! Now a 
man, in the wrong, might balk at confessing it, but, by 
George. if he were sincerely sorry, he’d show it in his 
ach yrs! 

Andy drained his cup, lighted a cigarette, and walked 
round the table to give her the customary good-bye 
kiss. He tried to make the caress not too perfunctory, 
yet not too warm —a nicely adjusted compromise. 

Corinna smiled up at him as if resolved to be dutiful 
and wifely and sweet and smiling to the last ditch. 

“Try to take things a little easy to-day, dear.” 

“You know very well that I have that conference to- 
lav, Corinna.” 

“Oh, that’s so,” she said meekly. 
when it pleased her!) 


(¢ dh. Ves, she 


could act meek! . 


“It's very important,” added Andy, for good measure 
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“Well, do try to get away as early as you can, dear.” 
said Corinna, with sublime sweetness and simplicity, 

“Perhaps I can get away a little early.” and Andy 
swung concedingly on his heel at the door. “Suppose 
you bring the car down at five?” 

Corinna frowned speculatively as she sipped her coffee, 

“Five? let me see. This is Thursday, isn’t jt? 
I'm to play bridge at Julia Leake’s — they wouldn’t 
like it if I broke away so early — they hate three. 
But, of course F 
I can come up in the subway, 


handed. 

“Oh, never mind. 
I'll be dog-tired, but 

“You will not come in the subway!” she answered 
determinedly. “Ill let the girls get mad. Perhaps ] 
can’t make it quite by five, but [ll be there soon after, 
I won't have you coming home, all fagged out, in that 
crowded, stuffy, horrible subway!” 

“Very well, then.” 

He told himself that his voice was calm and equable, 
even gracious. And heaven knew that, just then, he 
was not disposed to calm and equable graciousness, 
Naturally and quite justly not. Even this last caprice 
of hers — this sudden, vehement, seeming concern for 
his comfort ; ad well-being — was basically insincere, 
But it was just like Corinna to play thus against his 
true conception of her character. And to do it so well 
as to have deceived any impartial beholder. She 
probably even deceived herself. But he was her hus- 
band, had been her husband for nineteen months, and 
had had nineteen months to study the hidden depths 
of her character. Not that he didn’t still see her as a 
sweet, lovable girl. Of course not. But of course, 
being human, there were some weeds among the flow- 
ers of her nature. That is one fact a lover rarely dis- 
covers until after he’s married. He shouldn't be sur- 
prised at it, for every girl, even one’s own beloved, is 
human being. No: he shouldn't be 
surprised, or disappointed, or downhearted; but 
he should face facts, and see the weeds for what 
they are. And, then, he should set himself patiently 
and lovingly, but firmly, to work at uprooting 
those weeds. Yes, that was the duty of a husband. 
Of every husband, Out in the [Continued on page 38} 
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Meanwhile, the blithe, serene, unfeeling object of his thoughts had gone straight to her room and thrown herself upon her bed 
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“I am sorry. dear,” she went on contritely. 
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The Truth about Our Aircraft Strength in the War 


{nother Wonderful Article in the Why Germany Quit Series 


HANKS to the 
the Kaiser's military 
were fully posted in the fall of 1918 as 


elaborate German spy 


system advisers 


to the American aircraft situation at 
that time. also as to our aircraft prospects for 1919. 
In fact. the Germen High Command realized, far better 
than the American people, what aircraft w wnnders had 
tlready be« vwcomplished in the United States and 
hie menacing the future was to Teutonic aspirations 
The American people at this period were reacting in 
exasperation or discouragement from hopes raised by 


infortunate promises (many newspaper exaggerations) 


is to what we were going to do with our airplanes 


ind how soon we were going to do it. There was a 
fecling among many anxious citizens that we had fall- 
en down in this aircraft job, or badly bungled it, 


ind it wes whispered about that the much-vaunted Lib- 


ert Motor 


was a fanure 


by Cleveland Moffett 


non-stop flight from Chicag» to New York, using a 
Liberty Motor, in six hours, fiftv minutes; this being 
at an average speed of 106.38 miles an hour. 

If the War had lasted until the middle of 1919, when we 
should have reached our peak of production, the world 
would have been overwhelmed with admiration (Ger- 
many with despair) at America’s aircraft achievement. 

Consider these figures: 

In July, 1918, Germany and Austria together had a 
maximum of 3309 airplanes. After that Germany’s total 
airplane supply decreased rapidly owing to her shortage 
of material and to her inability to build machines as 
fast as the Allies destroyed them. Shortly before the 


French training fields or to an air squadron at 
the Front. 

Three months for all this was none to 
much, considering the congestion of traffic, bug 
it was accomplished in forty-five days, as records proye, 
thanks to efficiency and patriotic team work. It is won. 
derful what our railroad men did. Other things might 
wait, but aircraft had to get through. Aircraft was going 
to win the War! And when they saw trainloads of crates 
bearing the circled star in red, white and blue, the air. 
craft symbol, the railroad men seemed to thril! as if they 
said: “Here! This is aircraft! Give it the right of way!” 

And the trains went through! , 

It is a hateful thing to boast, but when one remembers 
that America, in her airplane effort, started from noth. 
ing in the summer of 917, whereas the Allies had a 
start of three years. when one thinks of the harsh things 
that have been said about 
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(1) THE MARTIN 
BOMBER for day 
and night bombing and 
long distance photog 








our airplane achievement, 
it is only right that these 
facts be made known. 
And, keeping to our actual 
performance, it is a fact 
that the United States 
produced more airplanes 
in its second year of the 
War than England pro. 
duced in its third year! 

Germany also knew the 
whole story of the Liberty 
Motor, which is more than 
most of us know. Who 
christened the Liberty 
Motor? Who built it? 
What manufacturing con- 
cerns deserve credit for 
its various excellencies? 
Can the average American 
answer these questions? 
No! Yet every American 
schoolboy ought to hold 
these thrilling details in 
his memory. 

The Liberty Motor was 
christened by Rear Ad- 
miral D. W. Taylor, Chief 
Constructor, U.S. N., ata 
meeting of the Aircraft 
Production Board in the 
Summer of 1917. It wasat 
first called the U.S. A.8, or 
the U.S. A. 12, according 
to the number of cylinders 








raphy 
2) THE LAPERE, a twe 
observation plane 

3) THE U. S 
bombing 

t) THE LOENING MONOPLANE, a two-place 
fighting and observation machine 

All these niachines, excepting the Loening Mono- 
plane, are driven by the Liberty Motor, regarding which 
Secretary Baker said, some months ago: “I know of 
what I speak, for I went to France and England and I 
talked to many ministers, and I want to say that those 
officials would have traded their guns or the Houses of 
Parliament for the Liberty Motor. Our conversations, 
no matter on what subject, always ended when they 
many Liberty Motors we could give 
them and how we could send them over.” 

The efficiency of this admirable engine is indicated 
by the fact that the Liberty Motor (twelve-cylinder 
model) has developed a general average of 400 horse- 
power, and one official test has shown a maximum of 
$70 horse-power. The Service Plane, De Haviland-4, 
produced in greatest quantities in the United States up 
to November 11th, equipped with Liberty 12 Motor 
and with full*military load, weighs 3582 pounds. This 
plane with this motor climbs to 6500 feet in eight min- 
utes; to 10,000 feet in fourteen minutes; and to 15,000 
in twenty-four minutes; and on April 19, 1919, 
Ek. F. White, an American made a 


seater, fighting and. 


D-9A for reconnaissance and day 


asked me how 


soon 


feet 


Captain aviator, 





Ceremony of completion of first American-built 
night bomber at Elizabeth, N. J., Handley-Page 
design. Two Liberty Motors. Two Lewis flexible 
machine-guns in front cockpit. President Mingle 
giving the parting signal just before the christening 





Armistice, Germany had only 2200 airplanes, and when 
the Armistice was signed she had only 1700 airplanes. 

\gainst this the United States would have sent to the 
battle front by June 30, 1919 (General Pershing’s pro- 
grem) 17,250 airplanes from the United States and 
10,643 purchased from the Allies; much of the material 
for the latter was supplied by the United States; and 
ofter that America would have continued to send 3000 air- 
planes a month. 

As showing the spirit in which the Pershing aircraft 
program was carried out, it may be mentioned that 
three months was the time originally allowed for the 
transportation of aircraft products from American 
factories to the battlefields in France. This included 
transportation to an Atlantic seaport, loading on ships, 
ocean crossing, unloading. transportation in France to 
the great airplane assembling station at Romorantin (a 
vast iron city covering miles thet wes built by America), 
assembling, testing, flight to the immense distributing 
station at Orly, them final assignment to one of the 


in the engine. Original 
plans-called also for Liberty 6’s, but the need of engine 
power increased so rapidly that the 6’s were entirely 
abandoned and the 8’s to a large extent, the great pre- 
ponderance of quantity production being of Liberty 12’s. 

Who built the Liberty Motor? 

I will not discuss the conflicting meritoriousness of 
various crank shafts, piston rods, ignition devices and 
so forth that were used or combined in this engine. 
Now that victory is won, there will be arguments over 
these things, owing to understandable trade rivalries; 
the point is that there were no such arguments before 
victory was won. 

What happened? 

Many of the leading motor manufacturers in the 
United States, the Packard Motor Car Company, the 
Hall Scott Motor Company, the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany, the Ford Motor Company, the Nordyke and 
Marmon Company, the General Motors Corporation 
and others, including various makers of small parts, 
came forward in a spirit of splendid patriotism and un- 
selfishness, in some instances at great cost to themselves, 
and offered to pool their resources, to give all that they 
had, their factory secrets, their best methods of con- 
struction, their best engineering and executive talent 
to be used as seemed most desirable for the common 
good. America needed an airplane engine to conquer 
Germany, the best airplane engine that could be made, 
and these gentlemen proposed to make it without reg 
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Photograph by Ira Hill 


At the beginning of the unreeling of the film of D. W. Griffith’s 

great art drama, “Broken Blossoms”, Lillian Gish appears as the 

usual little motion picture actress. At the end of the play we know 

her to be a great tragedienne. Hers is one of the best pieces of 
work that any artist has done this year 
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Photograph by Alfred Cheney Johnston 


For those who like to go star gaz- 
ing amongst the films, it is only 
kind to tell them that a new light 
is soon to appear. The name of 
the latest luminary is Miss Alice 
Mann, who will play the part of 
the heroine in ““The Yellow Eel”’, 
a new series of thrilling pictures 


When we received this photo- 
graph at McClure’s, we all said: 
‘Ah, here is anotherlovely Neysa 
McMein cover!’ But, you see 
how we were mistaken. This is 
not a Neysa McMein cover at 
all, but a picture of Miss Neysa 
McMein herself. Thus does 


beauty confuse us sometimes | @ 
‘= ae 








Photograph by Abbe ' 
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Photograph by Marcia Sillcox 


Good Gracious, Lola Fisher! Be Calm, Reader! 
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Quantity production of airplanes with Liberty Motors. This is a group of De Haviland 4’s with Liberty Motors 


gard to personal gain or glory. And they made the 
Liberty Motor! 

All honor to them! 

I may dwell on one detail of Liberty Motor construc- 
tion, since this involves a tragic difficulty that arose, 
and shows how it was met by American resourcefulness. 
I refer to Liberty Motor cylinders. There were twelve 
of these cylinders in each motor (disregarding the 8's) 
and we were called upon to turn out 7000 motors a 
month (at our peak of production in 1919) for the 3000 
airplanes a month that we must furnish; and to meet 
the demands of our Allies for Liberty Motors to be 
used in their planes. This larger number of motors 
was necessary because airplane engines wear out much 
faster than airplanes themselves, the normal life of an 
airplane being about three months, whereas the life of 
an airplane engine at the Front is said to be about 150 
flying hours. 

Seven thousand motors a month! 

That meant about 100,000 cylinders a month includ- 
ing spares, an immense number, considering that up to 
this time these cylinders had been bored out of solid 
blocks of steel, just as guns are bored. All foreign-made 
airplane cylinders, French, English, German, had been 
bored out of blocks of steel — that was the accepted 
way tomake them. But it was a slow way, and America 
was in a hurry. The Allied fortunes were wavering. 
The War might be decided in the air. It was absolutely 
necessary that America find some quick way to make 
Liberty Motor cylinders. 

But how? 

Experts said it was impossible for America to bring 
her quantity production of cylinders up to 100,000 a 
month. The thing simply could not be done. Which 
meant that the Pershing program could not be carried 
out. 

In this national emergency the Ford Motor Company 
of Detroit made a suggestion that saved the situation. 
Why not forge these cylinders out of steel tubing which 
would not need to be bored out, but could be simply 
sliced off in appropriate lengths, the ends being closed 
by a swedging process? It is true this had never been 
done before, but why not do it? And they did it, in 
spite of doubts and objections, because it had to be done, 
the result being that America turned out airplane cylin- 
ders about twenty times as fast as they were ever turned 
out before and for less than half the previous cost. This 


because the Ford Motor Company (which made prac- 
tically all of these cylinders) was able to develop im- 
proved metallurgical and mechanical processes for the 
successful carrying out of this idea. The Liberty Motor 
could not have been produced in the quantity required 
nor delivered within the time set by General Pershing 
had it not been for this achievement of Henry Ford. 

As it was, the results speak for themselves. In Oc- 
tober, 1918, America produced 3878 Liberty Motors. 
In November we would have produced 6000 Liberty 
Motors. In January, 1919, 7000 Liberty Motors, and 
after that 7000 Liberty Motors a month, as stated. 

All this Germany knew! 

Germany was also fully informed as to the spruce 
situation in the United States and did her best to make 
this as difficult as possible, for spruce is necessary in 
airplanes, being the best wood for the framework, wing- 
beams, struts and minor parts. It resists shock and 
vibration better and is much stronger in proportion to 
its weight than any other wood. 

In November, 1918, it was estimated that America 
must produce 10,000,000 feet of spruce a month, about 
sixty per cent. of this for Allied airplanes. There are 
great spruce forests in Russia, but these were not avail- 
able; and the Scandinavian forests could not be de- 
pended upon because of a shortage of labor and shipping. 
America must provide the spruce to conquer Germany! 


ND Germany, knowing this, lighted fires of hatred 
and violence in Oregon and Washington where our 
vast spruce forests are. Her agents instigated strikes 
throughout this region, inspired lawless bands of the 
I. W. W. to commit acts of violence, to burn and destroy 
sawmill plants, to throw sand in the macbinery, or other- 
wise wreck it, to drive spikes into logs so that they 
would break the saws and strip off their teeth, and to ter- 
rorize loyal workers by burning their homes and families 
in the daytime while these men were at the spruce mills. 
The situation became so serious that, when the Arm- 
istice was signed, there were approximately 35,000 
American troops in these two states, doing the actual 
work of getting out spruce and preventing acts of 
violence. An entire division was known as the Spruce 
Production Division! And it was needed! 
Miles and miles of trackless forest! Ceaseless labor 
disorders! But the work went ahead. The Govern- 
ment opened up this difficult region with 200 miles of 


a 


“The Langley,” the first Handley-Page airplane built in the U. S. and the group of men who worked on it 





railroad, and built and operated hundreds of sawmills 
And at Vancouver, the greatest and most efficient lumber 
cut-up plant in the wold, with a@ maximum output 
of 25,000,000 feet a month, was built in thirty days! 

Ceaselessly the work went on night and day, with 
three eight-hour shifts. This whole forest region was 
illumined in the darkness by thousands of electric lights 
The plants were guarded by thousands of soldiers and 
Secret Service men. They were getting out spruce! 

Droves of conspiring I. W. W.’s, many of them for- 
eign-born anarchists, were herded together, when jails 
could vo longer contain them, and patriotic towns 
would no longer receive them or harbor them, and 
driven out of the whole region, driven over the border 
into other states. In one instance three Secret Service 
men held up a whole train-load of crazy anarchists (some 
of them armed) and turned them back in the opposite 
direction where they could work no more deviltry 
against the spruce. After all, they were cowards, these 
pro-German spruce destrovers! 

It was a hard job, but it was done and done well. 
The United States Spruce Production Division turned 
out the finest, strongest and safest wood for aircraft 
needs that the world had ever seen — that is true! — 
and this output increased steadily from approximately 
2,000,000 feet of airplane grade spruce per month, before 
the Government assumed control, up to 30,000,000 
feet, actually produced in October, 1918, this being an 
increase of 1500 per cent. over normal spruce production 
of this grade! 

At the peak of our effort in 1919, America would have 
been producing 50,000,000 feet of spruce and fir every 
month! This is 2500 car-loads a month or 100 car-loads 
a day! 

Germany knew this! 

So much for America’s achievement in furnishing 
airplanes — a fine performance, yet only part of our 
preparation for fighting in the sky. Our flying forces 
must have arms as well as wings, nor is this a mere fig- 
ure of speech; on the contrary, we are rapidly ap- 
proaching a time when the military airplane will be 
only a carriage ‘or its armament and when the thing 
chiefly considered in building army flyers will be the 
suitable p acing and operating of their machine-guns. 
their high-explosive bombs and their cannon. 

Cannon? In airplanes? Precisely. 

Consider how marvelously [Continued on page 37 
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N one corner of the room, a vision 
in furs, sat Miss Kitty Wilson 
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“But what's going to happen when I die” 
persisted Mandelbaum. “D’ye expect the fyp 
business to keep running by itself and bring jp 
money?” 

“Oh, anybody can run the fur business,” said 
Nathan, airily. “Mother and I could easily hire 
a manager. It doesn’t take brains to ‘make 
money.” 

It was at this point that Mandelbaum usually 
felt a suffocating sensation that prevented him 
from talking any further. He was fond of his 
son, proud of his straight, strong figure and hand- 
some, laughing face: but at the end of every con. 
versation upon the subject of business, he felt 
exceedingly like choking him. Nathan, in turn, 
loved his father, respected him and obeved him 
in every particular except that of the fur business, 

One week, while Mandelbaum was confined to 
his bed with a cold, it was necessary for Nathan 
to go to the offce each morning to attend to 
matters of routine. On his first visit to the fur 
establishment Nathan made a discovery. Her 
name was Kitty Wilson and she was employed 
as a model to display the new styles of fur to the 
buyers. On his second visit he took Kitty to 
luncheon. *‘andelbaum was highly pleased to 
note that Nathan was staving at the store longer 
and longer each day, and began to hope that he 
was getting interested in the business. At the 
end of the week, curiosity impelled him to leave 
his bed and Zo downtown in order to see w hat his 
son was doing. The first thing that he beheld 
upon entering the establishment was one of his 
salesmen — a fat man with a black beard — 
parading up and down before a prospective buyer 
with a fur cape over his shoulders. Mandelbaum 
turned red with rage. 

“What's this monkey business?” he cried, 
* Ain't we got a lady model to wear them things?” 
The salesman pointed to the door of Mandel- 
baum’s private office. 

**She’s in there,” he said. ‘‘She’s busy.” 

“Don’t bother, Mr. Mandelbaum,” said the 
buyer. “I can pick out the styles just as well on 
him.” 

Mandelbaum strode to the private office and 
flung open the door. In one corner of the room, 
a vision in furs, sat Miss Kitty Wilson, while in 
the opposite corner stood his son working dili- 
gently at an easel, painting the lady's portrait. 
For an instant, Mandelbaum gazed upon the 
scene, speechless. Then he spoke. What he said 
was short, perfectly clear and emphatic. Nathan 
went home, smiling. Miss Kitty calmly surveyed 
her employer from head to foot, laughed in his 
— face and went out to seek another position. 








Such a Business Head! 


T is rather a pity that each human being must 
constantly remain the center of his own universe. 
Life would be so much more interesting if, once in 
a while, each of us could wiggle out of our skin 


‘ things up from the standpoint of some other 
human being Probably the most inte resting spec tacle 
that we would See vould he ourselves. 

It is true that ve often delude ourselves into believing 
that we are able to view life from the standpoint of 
others, but—it is p Our true self sticks 


relation and obfuscates every 


e delusion 


‘ 


closer than the poorest 


attempt at impartial judgment. Kant, in his “Critique 
of Pure Reason,” goes into this matter rather fully; 
but nobody exce pta college professor with lots of time 
on his hands can understand what he savs. Ignatz 
Mandelbaum wholesale furs on Canal Street 


subject thoroughly and, although his 
the narration of this 


understands the 


powers of elucidation are limited, 


pisode in his life will prove the truth of the statement. 
Mandelbaum, born with an instinct for bartering 
and trading, had worked hard ever since his childhood 


d had become quite wealthy The dream of his life 
ever been that Nathan, his son and only child, 
Ki succeed m in the management of his business 


by the author of “And So It Happened” 


when he retired. He now had reached the point where 
he was ready to retire and Nathan, who had passed his 
twenty-fourth year, refused point-blank to have any- 
thing to do with the fur business It was a bitter pill 
for Mandelbaum. 

Nathan had decided to become a painter. Had he 
selected sign painting or house painting his father 
might have understood his taste a little better; for 
such vocations are useful and, on a large scale, apt to 
be profitable. Nathan, however, confined himself to 
painting pictures of trees and clouds and the tall rocks 
of the Palisades — an occupation whose utter useless- 
ness brought tears of chagrin to his father’s eyes. He 
had converted the attic of his father’s house into a 
studio and there, the livelong day, he pottered over his 
canvases. Deep down in her heart his mother sym- 
pathized with his bent, but she had learned, from long 
experience, to keep her views to herself. 

“How d’ye expect,” his father asked him, “to make 
a living out of that rot?” 

“I don't,” replied Nathan, quite cheerfully. “ You've 
got enough money for all of us. What's the use of my 
making money? Still, if I wanted to, I could sell some 
of my pictures.” 


“And besides,” said Mandelbaum to his son 
that night, after an hour’s explanation of the 
enormity of what Nathan had done, “if you got 
to paint girls, paint Jewish girls. Leave the 
goyim alone. Every time a Jewish boy gets too 
friendly with a Christian girl it gives trouble. 
Now remember what I say.” 

“T'll remember,” said Nathan, good-naturedly. 

A few davs afterward Mandelbaum received a visit 
from Lefkovitz, a leather merchant whom he had 
known for many years. 

“What are you going to do about that boy of yours?” 
began Lefkovitz, abruptly. 

“How d’ye mean?” asked Mandelbaum. 
should worry about him.” 

“T got plenty of worries,” said Lefkovitz. ‘“Whena 
man’s got three daughters on his hands he don’t go 
looking for worries. Only I thought maybe you and 
me could have a talk.” 

Mandelbaum gazed upon his visitor with sudden 
interest. 

“Sure, we can talk,” said he. 
only had two girls.” 

Lefkovitz shook his head. “No. Three. One— 
the oldest — went to a boarding-school out in Ohio 
to finish her education. Oy! The money it cost! But 
it’s finished now, Gott sei dank! and she'll be home ina 
few days. She's the best-looking. I thought maybe 
you — maybe Nathan — you know.” 

Mandelbaum nodded. The thought of his son get- 
ting married had often occurred to Mandelbaum as & 
vaguely disquieting prospect of the future, and he was 
not at all displeased to ‘have a satisfactory and practical 
solution of the problem in sight. 
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While in the opposite corner stood 


Nathan. painting her portrait 
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“How much was you thinking of settling on 
her?” he asked. Lefkovitz made a wry face, 
ewallowed a couple of lumps and, “Oh, about 
ten thousand dollars,” said he. 

“Ten thousand dollars?” cried Mandelbaum, 
angrily. “If you ain't the old skinflint! With 
your business and all your real estate and 
money — ten thousand dollars? What d'ye 
expect to do with all your money? Take it in 
your coffin with you? I'd be ashamed to be so 
small.” 

“Well, how much would you 
right?” asked Lefkovitz, frowning. 

“T wouldn’t have the nerve to speak to 
Nathan about it,” said Mandelbaum, calcu- 
lating hastily, “under fifty thousand dollars.” 

“Say, what kind of a grafter are you?” 
Lefkovitz fairly shrieked. “D’ye want me to 
support your whole family for life? I got two 
other daughters to look after. They ain't so 
good-looking as Mamie and they'll need more 
money. You only gotone boy. Ain’t you going 
to look after him?” 

“My boy.” said Mandelbaum, “ain't got 
anv business sense. I’m thinking of selling out 
the business and leaving all my money in bonds. 
But I ain't in a hurry and, besides, that ain't 
the point. You can give each of your girls a 
hundred thousand dollars and not worry about 
your next meal. But fifty thousand is my 
limit. Understand?” 

“How much do you intend to give him when 
he gets married?” asked Lefkovitz. 

“Me? I'll give him fifty thousand dollars.” 
cried Mandelbaum, triumphantly. “* Now what 
have you got to say?” 

“Tf vou give fifty thousand, I'll give twenty,” 
said Lefkovitz. “And that’s my last word.” 

“The old miser!” exclaimed Mandelbaum as 
his visitor departed. 

Nevertheless, that evening, he broached the 
subject to his son. “It’s about time you was 
thinking of getting married,” said he. “Mr. 
Lefkovitz was in to see me to-day about a 
daughter of his what’s coming home from her 
education in a few days. It might be a good 
match for you.” 

“That’s the way they match horses,” said 
Nathan, laughing. “T thought that match- 
making business was out of style.” 

“Sav,” cried his father, “‘a fellow was in the 
store the other day what told me about a race- 
horse what made a hundred thousand dollars in 
prizes. You ain't the one to turn up your nose 
at horses.” 


think was 























“But supposing I den’t want to marry Miss 
Lefkovitz?” persisted Nathan. 

“That,” said his father, “is a bridge what 
we'll build when we come across it.” 

Miss Mamie Lefkovitz, meanwhile, having 
completed her education, was speeding home- 
ward in a Pullman car. Being mindful of the 
needs of the rising generation it would give 
us great pleasure if we could say that Miss Lefkovitz 
was happy because she could now prove that the 
square of the hypotenuse of a right angle triangle 
was equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
sides, or because she had mastered the subjunctive 
mood of sixteen irregular French verbs. But the truth 
must be told: the curriculum of her boarding-school 
was already as dead to her as Pharaoh’s barber. The 
subject which, at this moment, interested Miss Mamie 
most was the young man who sat in the section 
opposite hers, pretending to read a magazine over the 
top of which his eyes were constantly straying in her 
direction. She knew that his name was Julius Kahn 
because the conductor had shouted it through the car in 
order to deliver a telegram. He had offered her a 
magazine which she had accepted. He had picked up 
her handkerchief, her hand-bag and her parasol after 
she had accidentally dropped them. She thought he 
had very fine eyes and she admired him for not 
forcing himself upon her. At the same time it was a 
lonesome ride — particularly after having been cooped 
up in a boarding-school so long. 

At the luncheon hour the dining-car conductor 
seated him at her table and, after that — oh, well, when 
youth, good looks, loneliness and propinquity are 
arrayed against conventionality and boarding-school 
training, which would you expect to win? Within an 
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hour they were chatting as animatedly as if they had 
known each other for vears. To dissipate the last ves- 
tige of any qualm that Mamie might have felt. it turned 
out that he was an intimate friend of the brother of 
one of the girls at the boarding-school. When they 
reached New York he escorted her to a taxi. He did 
not ask for permission to call upon her nor did he ask 
for her address. Mamie, however, told the chauffeur 
her address three times with great distinctness before 
the young man took his leave. And, that very evening, 
she received a telegram from the young lady in the 
boarding-school. 

“My brother,” it ran, “telegraphs that his friend 
Julius Kahn is in New York and will call on you. He 
is a dear friend of our family and I know you will like 
him.” 

Yes, Mamie did like him and, the moment they laid 
eyes on him, her sisters liked him, too. Her father, 
however, gazed upon the young man with profound 
suspicion. Throughout the evening meal to which 
Julius had promptly been invited, Lefkovitz sat in 
brooding silence, paying no heed to the chatter of the 
young people. After dinner, however, he led the 
young man into the library for a smoke. 


“What line might you be in?” 
he asked, when they were alone. 

“You mean in business?” asked the young man 
“Oh, I haven't decided vet. [ve come to New York 
to make my fortune. I've got enough money to keep 
me going a few months and by that time I expect to 
find something to do.” 

“Ain't you got a trade?” asked Lefkovitz, frowning 
“D’ye expect just to drop into a job that'll support 
you?” 

“Oh, something will turn up, all right,’’ replied the 
young man, cheerfully. “It always does.”’ 

“T suppose your father — ” began Lefkovitz. 

“Poor dad,” exclaimed Julius, “doesn’t know any 
more about business than I do. He never made a cent 
in his life.” 

Lefkovitz rose. The prospect of any such young 
man as this calling upon one of his daughters was too 
appalling to be considered for a moment. 

“Tf you'll excuse me,” he said, “I guess ['ll go to 
bed.” 

The next morning, without warning or preamble, he 
exploded his bomb-shell. 

“You got your education 


was the first question 


[Contin ued on page 58) 
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Labor’s Progress Is 
America’s Triumph 


HERE isalegend 

of ancient Rome 
to the effect that 
while the « apitol was 
building there came 
one day to the tyran 
nical king, Tarquin the Proud, a 
poor old woman, carrying nine books of prophecies of 
the Sibvl, which she offered to sell for three hundred 
pieces of gold. rhe king mockingly drove her away. 
Sie went, but after burning three of the books she re- 
turned and asked the same price for the remaining six. 
Avain refused with scorn, she retired, burnt three more 
of the volumes, and then came back demanding the 
same sum for the three which were left. The amazed 
king consulted his wise men, who told him that the 
nine books, six of which had been lost, contained the 
fate of the city and the Roman people. 

So Labor presents its message to the world. Happily, 
all that was contained in the nine books remains for the 
world in the last three. Happily, too, the world has 
decided that in these books there is that which ought 
to be read. So the world is reading to-day — reading 
out of the story written by the blood and fiber of human 
toil. It is a story that tells of injustice and of struggle 
against injustice; that tells of the first man who dared 
raise his head and protest against the lash; that tells of 
the first banding together of men so that they might 
combine their strength in resistance against a common 
brutality; that tells of every pain and torture human- 
kind has passed through in its ceaseless panorama of 
toil and hope, disappointment and disillusionment, 
aspiration and achievement, down to to-day. 
for the world is reading out 





To-day Is a new day 
of the books it scorned. 

Employers have not come willingly or readily to see 
that it is just and right and wise that those who work 
should have their proper voice in helping to shape and 
determine the conditions of life and labor. Labor could 
not merely bring the books, as did the woman to Tar- 
quin the Proud, show them and go away; Labor had to 
bring the books and fight and fight and fight. But we 
have come far. By the token of progress made we know 
more progress is to be made. 

It is just a little over ten vears since the scorn, which 
who dominated the thought of society felt for 
the life and the 


those 


By Samuel Gompers 


President of the American Federation of Labor 


down the fighting spirit and the fighting ability of the 
working people. 

The result was that the working people maintained 
and vindicated their constitutional rights and their 
right to own themselves and to secure agreement with 
their employers by collective bargaining; for the pur- 
pose of bringing employers to a realization of the fact 
that they had the right to establish better relations 
and secure better conditions; they made secure likewise 
their right to cease work — to strike. 

This was but one of the high peaks of a long struggle. 
There were many hard fights along the road that led 
finally to the penetration of the minds of great employ- 
ers, that led to their final understanding of the fact that 
they had been on the wrong road and that the only way 
to meet the denands of the workers for full recognition 
of their rights was to meet them! 


PHASE of the struggle was the case of the Dan- 

bury Hatters. Here again the employers rallied 
to defeat Labor in the courts in order to render the 
workers powerless and helpless in the workshops. The 
direct result of this case was that Labor’s long fight for 
a proper safeguard of its rights was secured in the enact- 
ment of the Labor provisions of the Clayton Law, 
with its provision that “Labor is not a commodity or 
article of commerce.” Because this law is on our statute 
books there can never be another Danbury Hatters’ 
case. Instead of defeating Labor in the Hatters’ case, 
the employers, by reason of that case, and by reason 
of the Clayton Law, lost the battle forever. 

One by one the barriers to progress went down, 
opening the way to real democratic procedure and 
giving the workers a constantly growing voice’in the 
ordering of their lives through agreements fixing the 
conditions, the hours and the wages of their work. 

Practically a decade passed between the Buck Stove 
and Range case and the entry of America into the great 
War. In no other decade in our history had so much of 


National and International Trade 
Unions to assemble in Washington 
on March 12th. The die had not been 
cast for war at that date. But the 
representatives of the great American 
labor movement then adopted unan. 
imously a declaration that, come 
peace or come the bitter days of war, there was but one 
place for Labor and that was under the flag, for the 
flag and with the flag. The words of the conclusion of 
that declaration will bear repeating, for no expression 
like it has been uttered in any other land. Thus spoke 
Labor on March 12, 1917: 

“We, the officers of the National and Internationa] 
Trade Unions of America in national conference as. 
sembled in the capital of our nation, hereby pledge our. 
selves in peace or in war, in stress or in storm, to stand 
unreservedly by the standards of liberty and the safety 
and preservation of the institutions and ideals of our 
Republic. 

“In this solemn hour of our nation’s life, it is our 
earnest hope that our Republic may be safeguarded 
in its unswerving desire for peace; that our people may 
be spared the horrors and the burdens of war; that they 
may have the opportunity to cultivate and develop 
the arts of peace, human brotherhood and a higher 
civilization. 

“But, despite all our endeavors and hopes, should 
our country be drawn into the maelstrom of the Euro- 
pean conflict, we, with these ideals of liberty and justice 
herein declared, as the indispensable basis for national 
policies, offer our services to our country in every field 
of activity, to defend, safeguard and preserve the Re- 
public of the United States of America against its 
enemies whomsoever they may be, and we call upon 
our fellow workers and fellow citizens in the holy name 
of Labor, Justice, Freedom and Humanity to devotedly 
and patriotically give like service.” 

With this emphatic pronouncement of Labor's devo- 
tion to the Republic, to the great democratic cause of the 
world, and with other developments that came quickly 
in those days on the eve of war and in the days that 
followed so rapidly when war became a grim and real 
thing among us, employers everywhere came to see that 
the American labor movement was something more than 
had been pictured to them through the prejudiced 
briefs of their hired 
lawyers. They came 
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facturers had taken the position that the organized 
labor movement must be destroyed. The Anti-Boycott 
Association was formed. Every pressure that could be 
mustered against organized labor was brought to bear 
upon it, including the pressure of suits in the courts 
to abridge the constitutional rights of the freedom of 
speech and of the Phat battle was probably 
the most concentrated effort of employers to break 


press. 


gain been measured in achievement for mankind. 
Gradually the concept of Labor’s status had changed. 
Gradually Labor had been able to gain and hold vital 
positions. 

When, early in 1917, the clouds of war began to be- 
come apparent to discerning men, a call was issued from 
the headquarters of the American Federation of Labor 
in Washington, asking the officials and leaders of the 


recognition of functions and rights of Labor. 
“Finally, in order to safeguard all the interests of 
wage earners, organized labor should have representa 
tion on all agencies determining and administering po 
icies for national defense. It is particularly important 
that organized labor should have representatives on 
boards authorized to control publicity during war times. 
The workers have suffered [Continued on page 37| 
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Tires YouCanTrust 


In his touring, as in his racing, 
Barney Oldfield has always been far 
more than a successful driver and 
the greatest tire user in the world. 


He has been a student—a pioneer. 


For nearly 20 years, 
each day has found 
him dependent for 
comfort and safety on 
the tires of his cars. 
He must have tires he 
could trust. So he 
studied tires of many 
types and make. 


Systematically he 
tried out and estab- 
lished certain infallible 
principles of trust- 
worthy tire design and 
materials. 


On track and road 


these tires fulfilled his 
highest hopes. They 
had lost nothing in 
resiliency and speed; 
they had gained nota- 
bly in strength and 
long life. 


These are the tires we 
have now placedon the 
market. They bear Mr. 
Oldfield’s name and 
carry his frank recom- 
mendation that you 
can trust them to the 
absolute limit of tire 
wear and endurance. 


Ask Your Tire Dealer for 
Oldfields. Accept No Others 


THE OLDFIELD TIRE CoO. 


BARNEY OLDFIELD 


PRESISENT 


CLEVELAND.O. 


“The Most Trustworthy Tires Built” 


FIELD TIRES | 
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The sublic has paid $200,000, 
this is a greate 
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T is not a new Maxwell. It is in fundamentals the But before you set forth to look it over, let these facts sn 

worthy descendant of 300,000 Maxwells that grace sink into your mind: | M 

ae the highways of the world. It is a magnificent feat in engineering and building | ) di 
—— But it is a greater.car in many ways. to be able to add so many new features to a car which in 











has had a $200,000,000 run. 


That sum represents the amount paid for the one — of 
model Maxwell to date. 


There are the Hot Spot and Ram’s-horn, for instance. 


These alone add to Maxwell a superiority among cars 
selling for less than $1000 that does not measure small. 










































































= Then there is a much improved electric system, a But it is a far greater feat, in a business sense, tC , m 
new type radiator, a development in upholstery, a far be able to add these magnificent improvements and not © ch 
more durable top, and so on. increase the price of the car. be 

You find in the greater Maxwell a whole automobile The price is still $895 f. o. b. Detroit. to 
show in itself. You will see things developed during | 
Stop and think what your dollar bought four years | ¢, 











the war. 








It is like a “river of engineering ideas, dammed up, ago and what it buys now. About half. 
Then think what a rare bargain in value alone ra 


and suddenly let loose.’’ nine a 
— To spend an hour in examining this Maxwell is a you're getting in this car. i 
rare treat that any one will enjoy and long remember. One new car today has the same wheelbase and 2 | 


MAXWELL MOTOR COMP 


MAXWELL MOTOR CO. OF CANA} 


LAA 
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reater Maxwell 


efacts smaller engine—and the price is $500 more than the 
Maxwell. 
ilding But no matter what price you pay, you’ll find 
which difficulty in acquiring a car that will run longer, last 
longer, and give you less trouble. 
That may seem a strong statement; but the record 
of the Maxwell bears it out, and here is why: 
Five years ago the first Maxwell of the present 
se, tc 4 model was built. There has never been a fundamental 


e one 


dnot " change in design since. We kept on making this car 
better and better. We have built more than 300,000 
to date. 
| We made it simple to begin with, and we have made 
years | the car better and better as we made more of them. 


Just like a locomotive engineer, a painter, a stenog- 
lone rapher or a barber improves at his or her daily task. 
i It is a striking example in modern business of the 
_ old adage about doing one thing and doing it well. 


» Inc. - DETROIT, MICH. 


LIMITED, WINDSOR. ONTARIO 
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),000 for previous Maxwells; 


The best steel that money can buy goes into this 
car—the best automatics and other machines that 
money can buy cut up and finish this material. 

The best workers that can be hired put it together, 
and a group of men hard to duplicate in the automobile 
industry run the business. 

Five years ago there was one Maxwell in every 1000 
cars. Four years ago there was one Maxwell in every 
500 cars. Three years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 200 cars. Two years ago there was one Maxwell in 
every 48 cars. Today there is one Maxwell inevery 16 cars. 

It is not the aim of the Maxwell Motor Company 
to make the most cars in the world, but its aim is to 
make the most —best cars! 

Several thousand will go without Maxwell cars this 
year. The demand is without precedent. Don’t be 
among those. See the greater Maxwell without delay. 

The price, remember, is still $895 f. o. b. Detroit. 
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Indigestion is the most universal of human complaints 


T is rare to find a successful American business man or woman 
who has not suffered more or less from some slight form of a 
indigestion, causing distress after eating. 





To many an individual, dyspepsia is the price of success— 
the direct result of neglecting—often abusing—one’s digestion, 
eating hurriedly, irregularly and under high mental strain. 


And yet, how greatly the consequences of this neglect could 
be reduced by the routine,. systematic use of my original pepsin 
chewing gum for ten to twenty minutes after every meal. An 
adequate flow of saliva would be assured, the digestive processes 
aided and nerve tension relaxed, with its essential improvement 
in the gastric blood supply. 


In a word, chewing Beeman’s Onginal Pepsin Gum will 
bring prompt relief to many a sufferer—and in a manner pleasant, 
safe and convenient. | 
¢ 
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yw AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 


New York Cleveland Chicago Kansas City San Francisco 
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Let’s Turn Our Tables 


Are We Forgetting What Good Eating Is? 
by Mabel Dulon Purdy 


E are forgetting what good eating 
is. Or, more gently, if we will, we 
are in danger of forgetting. It is 
far from right that this should 
be. The charms of a good table, with all 
their blessed benefits, should not slip away 
into the past, part of our better memories 
only; nor should they, with all their inspira- 
tion and staying power, be denied those who 
have yet to live and make their memories. 

It was easy, too easy at times, during the 
period of acute food stress, to translate food 
shortage, conservation, war economies into 
a scanty, humdrum, lifeless table. It was 
not necessity, nor indifference, that made us 
do it, nor even lack of knowledge or thought 

but too much thought, or conscience, 
rather. We believed to an extent, if blindly, 
in the patriotic virtue of unattractive dishes. 
For months we dutifully counted calories, 
and anything in relation to food that did 
not obviously answer to the name had no 
right to be, or so it seemed. Anything to 
eat that was tempting merely, gave pleasure, 
hinted luxury, was looked upon with sus- 
picion. Frills, and joy, and charm, and fun, 
and quality, and flavor, were banished with- 
out reason except that they pleased, and 
where banishment did harm rather than 
good. 


ND before that, for a long time as we 

know, uncertain market conditions, un- 
scrupulous practises in food manufacture pre- 
vious to the passage of the Pure Food laws, 
increasing household difficulties with the 
growing dislike of kitchen work, rising prices 
gradually cast a shadow over that part 
of living which was intended to be pure 
sunshine only. Eating became a_ burden. 
It lost all interest. That eating might at 
the same time be an art with great, subtle, 
physical and mental resource to be derived 
from the sheer joy of good food properly 
prepared, we were rapidly forgetting. 

So we find ourselves to-day, too many of 
us at any rate, knowing very little about 
good eating, and caring less — because we 
do not know. When we realize what our 
best hotels and restaurants frequently offer 
us on a silver platter, under the rhetorical 
guise of something good to eat, and we 
accept it, we must acknowledge that 
this is true. But it is time that we 
thought more about good eating now, 
and tried to find out what it is, to 
learn its mystic power, and set to work to 
remedy matters, for the pleasure food can 
give is a very big and real part of the 
benefit it may hold. We do not want to 
live to eat; nor do we want to eat merely 
to subsist. But somewhere between these 
extremes there is the proverbial happy me- 
dium. And it must be found before we all 
forget. It is just another side of the whole 
big food problem, still on the horizon, on 
which the searchlight of reconstruction 
must be thrown before our job of a world 
made new can be complete. 

But —what is good eating? Briefly, 
not only wisely selected, properly prepared 
food, from the strictly dietetic point of view, 
but food that looks good, smells good, tastes 
good: food that makes one want to eat it, 
and leaves one feeling blest and magnani- 
mous, with all the knots of a tired brain 
untied, all the wrinkles of a tried patience 
smoothed, all the hardest spots in the flintiest 
soul softened. It does not include, in any 
sense or degree, gluttony, or extravagance, or 
waste, or pampered epicureanism, nor doe 
it overlook present world food needs. It is 
just natural, simple, wholesome, real food, 
wisely selected, properly, easily prepared, 
and happily served. It sounds rather simple 
—and it is, if most of us but knew it well 
enough to recognize it. 

More specifically, good eating means a 
greater proportion of fresh, local, seasonable 
foods on the average table than is now com- 
mon, or perhaps possible — fresh eggs, new 
milk, real bread and butter: strawberries 
in May; peas in June; lobsters, cherry pud- 
ding in July; blueberries and cream, steamed 
clams and corn dinners in August; honey, 


and duck and green apple sauce in Sep- 
tember; new cider in October. Good eating 
means, further, more discrimination in the 
choice of our prepared and packaged foods; 
a wider knowledge of the immense variety 
of improved foods, ready-made _ dishes, 
beverages, and table adjuncts the market 
offers. We have scarcely tapped the wealth 
that might be ours if we investigated. We 
form a habit, and stick — while a host of 
better things beckon. Good eating means, 
again, good cooking — not elaborate, but 
understanding. The best cooking is always 
the simplest; the art of developing flavor, 
improving texture, value, appearance, in- 
venting delightful combinations —all at 
the least cost in effort, labor, time, fuel, 
and always without food waste. And good 
eating means, too, attractive, happy service 
— the appearance of the food itself; the way 
it is placed on the table; the art in the dishes, 
the silver, the linen; the joy that should 
pervade the whole; honest hospitality! 

This is all part of good eating. It is all 
a great restorer, an eternal spring of hope 
and inspiration; yet, unknowing, we are 
content to pass it by. The housekeeper 
of to-day, her tensest interest in so many 
cases far from home and her busy, ab- 
stracted family, has no time to make it part 
of life. So we drift farther and farther away. 

But how then shall we restore excellence 
to our food, complete nutritive and artistic 
satisfaction to our three meals a day, without 
moving backward and paying the price of 
personal freedom, waste, and extravagance 
of the earlier days of peace and plenty? 
How learn the difference between good food 
and poor, fresh and faded, real and substi- 
tute? How manceuver our three meals a 
day without household exhaustion; how serve 
them without weariness and friction? 

Sense the value of these things, want 
them, and we can have them. The trouble 
is not so much, perhaps, how to get them, 
as to know them and to want them. But 
the War, which did its share in taking so 
much of the fun out of eating, will in time, 
no doubt, give more than it has taken away. 
The War has blazoned the word food on the 
brain of the country. It has scattered seeds 
of food knowledge broadcast. The war 
gardens, the victory gardens, the back-yard 
chicken runs have offered samples, at least, 
of what fresh, real food tastes like. The 
War has taught us more about good bread, 
about butter, about milk than we ever 
dreamed of knowing. The War has strength- 
ened our food packing plants, directing the 
eyes of the whole world to their increasing 
possibilities, to new and better foods. It 
took the War to discover the value of a 
woman’s time and strength, to prove that the 
community kitchen could save this as well as 
food, fuel, and friction, for many homes. 

It took the War to emphasize the idea of 
professional household service — based on an 
eight-hour day — and when our women will 
gras” this, and we put rains into the kitchen, 
not mere untutored b-awa, the pure joy of 
“di ner time” will surprise us 

It took the War to probe and stir the indus- 
trial art soul of America until we have now 
a promise of beauty for all in our daily life, 
and the home table is bound to reflect this 
awakening. Surely all these things should 
point the way toward better eating. All these 
conditions and forces, recognized, should 
ultimately restore quality, interest, zest, 
inspiration and peace to the national table. 


UT whatever the means, or the remedy, 

unless we make up our minds to find out 
what good eating is, and to have it, it will 
slip away entirely, and we as a nation must 
suffer. Although we are facing food and 
feeding difficulties, and better eating may 
at the moment seem out of reach, the first 
step in securing it is to mgke up our minds 
to have it. In some way conditions will re- 
spond. It is always demand that creates 
supply; desire must precede fulfilment. 
Better eating means a better America. We 
must have it. We can have it. Let us 
have it! 


Next Month: — More About Good Eating, by Mabel Dulon Purdy. 

























































Ever notice that in most 
homes where Grape-Nuts 
is a daily food, health and 
happiness radiate from 
every countenance ? 


Grape-Nuts 


is a wondertul food 
There's a Reason” 
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Nadine Face Powder 
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* . - . 
_ 7 A complexion powder of exquis- 
’ >” itely delicate odor and texture 
f eer T Lad which holds its charm throughout 


{ 
| 
| . . . 
| the day, imparting to the skin that 
delicate softness and refinement so 
much admired. 
Nadine Face Powder is cooling, re 
freshing and harmless, a positive pro 
| tection against wind, tan, sun-burn and 
return of discolorations. Leaves the 
| skin soft and smooth as rose petals 
This exquisite preparation, Nadine, 
beautifies millions of complexions today 
Price refunded if not entirely pleased 
Sold in Green Boxes only 
At leading toilet counters. If they haven't 
| it, by mail 60c 
| NATIONAL TOILET COMPANY 
Department McC 
Paris,Tenn 
U.S 
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AY, you'll have a streak of smoke- 
luck that’ll put pep-in-your 
smokemotor, all right, if you'll ring-in 
with a jimmy pipe or the papers and 
nail some Prince Albert for packing! 
7 Just between ourselves, you never 
will wise-up to high-spot-smoke-joy 
until you can call a pipe or a home- 
rolled cigarette by its first name, then, 
to hit the peak-of-pleasure you land 
Square on that two-fisted-man- 
tobacco, Prince Albert! 


Well, sir, ‘you'll be so all-fired 
happy you'll want to get a photo- 
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Scrub up your smokedecks 
and cut for a new pipe deal! 


wager-your-wad on P. A. and a pipe 
or, P. A. rolled into a cigarette! 
Quality makes Prince Albert so dif- 
ferent, so appealing. 


Men who never before could smoke 
a pipe and men who've smoked pipes 
for years all testify to the delight P. A. 
hands out! It hits the universal 
taste. That’s why it’s the national 
joy smoke! And, it can’t bite or 
parch. Both are cut out by our ex- 
clusive patented process! 


Right now while the summer's 
young you get out your old jimmy 
pipe or the merry 





graph of yourself breez- 
ing up the pike with 
your smokethrottle wide 
open!- Talk about 
smoke-sport! You 


ONG BURNING Pipe AND 
e SARETTE BOGACCE 
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You buy Prince Albert everywhere 
tobacco is sold. Toppy red bags, tidy 
red tins, hand. d and half 
pound tin humidore—and—that classy, 
practical pound crystal glass humidor 
with sponge moistener top that keeps 
the tobacco in sach perfect condition. 





makin’s papers and land 
on some P. A. for what 
ails your particular 
smokeappetite ! 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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airplanes have already advanced as instru- 
ments of offensive warfare. Not until 1915 
were planes equipped with machine-guns 
or regarded as good for much except ob- 
servation. Early flyers carried pistols or 
rifles, but only for occasional emergencies; 
often they had only Very pistols for signaling 
with colored lights, and a story is told of 
two pioneer observers, a German and a 
Russian, who, meeting in the clouds, simply 
saluted gravely and sailed away. It never 
occurred to either that he could or should 
trv to harm his fellow airman. 

‘What a contrast to end-of-the-War con- 
ditions when British flyers were dropping 
high-explosive bombs weighing 1600 pounds 
on German railway stations (this happened 
at Karlsruhe with frightful havoc) and when 
air squadrons had so developed in formid- 
ableness that, during those awful days before 
Montdidier when the Allied line was shat- 
tered, broken clean through by the enemy on 
rush, and when utter disaster was impending, 
it was airplanes that saved the day, airplanes 
that held back the German hordes for twenty- 
four critical hours until help came; airplanes, 
a whole army of them, that fought from the 
skies with small cannon and innumerable 
machine-guns and hundreds of tons of frag- 
mentation bombs that mow down ranks of 
infantry like shrapnel hail! 

Armies in the skies! 

This is no poetic fancy, but a picture of 
what actually is and will be more and more. 
To-day every fighting and observation plane 
carries machine-guns, some synchronized to 
shoot through the whirling propeller, others 
to shoot over the side. And the constant 
tendency is to increase the weight of airplane 
guns. Many French aces, like René Fonck, 
did much of their combat work with 37 mm. 
cannon (1! inches) arranged to fire through 
the axis of the motor. The British in their 
great night-bombing planes (Handley-Page 
model) carried the formidable Davis gun, a 
six-pounder with a two-inch bore. And the 
United States, just before the Armistice, was 
preparing to make a three-inch airplane 
cannon! 


N this age of bewildering progress we take 

as a matter of course to-day what we mar- 
veled at yesterday. We read that a flyer 
over San Francisco or New York City has 
talked by wireless to a man sitting at a desk 
hundreds of miles away (which has happened) 
and we think very little about it. One more 
incredible thing! Already we are blasé over 
the fact that airplanes have actually flo vn 
across the Atlantic. Another miracle! Simi- 
larly, we will take it calmly when we hear of 
artillery engagements m the clouds! And of 
wholesale bombing operations from the 
clouds down to earth with unbelievable 
destruction wrought by high explosives. I 
have seen the model of a 1000-pound Amer- 
ican airplane bomb to be loaded with high 
explosive, and our 500-pound airplane bomb 
is an accomplished fact. I have talked with 
military authorities who prophesy that in 
future wars the bomb-carrying airplane will 
to a great extent supplant the large-range 
gun. 

It is easy to understand the superiority in 
destructiveness of the bombing airplane as 
compared with the long-distance gun. The 
latter, at great expense (the propellant 
charge), delivers within a limited distance a 
small quantity of high explosive; the former 
at no expense (gravitation does the work) 
delivers at any distance a large quantity of 
high explosive. Our fourteen-inch gun, for 
example, fires a projectile weighing 1660 
pounds, but this projectile carries only 85 
pounds of high explosive. And all that the 
Germans could huri upon Paris from the 
famous long-distance cannon was less than 
fifty pounds of high explosive. The reason 
for this is that gun projectiles must carry a 
great weight of metal in order to resist the 
shock of discharge, whereas the drop bomb 
has no such shock to resist and can, there- 
fore, dispense with so much metal and carry 
instead a heavy weight of explosive. 

All of which seems to indicate (considering 
the great cost of guns and the relatively small 
cost of airplanes) that the limit of advanta- 
geous bigness in guns has been almost reached 
and that in the next great war attacks upon 
distant targets will be made more and more 
by bombing airplanes; also, possibly, by 
radio-controlled projectiles, not fired from 
guns at all, but driven by individual en- 


gines inside the projectile (just as torpedoes 
carry their own engines), these air-torpedo 
engines being capable of regulation from a 
distance by wireless energy so that the pro- 
jectile can be steered through long flights, a 
hundred miles or more, and dropped upon a 
target at any given moment, as may be 
desired. 

That is only an interesting possibility, but 
a certainty is that, as the War progressed, 
airplanes were used more and more in aerial 
attack, notably in bombing operations, it 
being realized that here is a new and terrible 
offensive weapon with almost limitless possi- 
bilities, assuming that air bombs can be 
launched against targets with precision. 

How can this be accomplished? 

It is evidently no easy matter to hit even 
so large a target as the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York with a bomb dropped 
from an airplane two or three miles above 
the earth. If this airplane is traveling at 100 
feet a second (only 72 miles an hour) it will 
advance, perhaps half a mile, while the 
bomb is falling. Consequently the flyer 
must not wait to drop his bomb until he is 
just over the target, but must release it while 
he is still half a mile away, measured in a 
horizontal line. Thus, if he means to strike 
the Grand Central Terminal (42nd Street), 
he must release his bomb as he sails over 
32nd Street; or, if he is flying at a lower 
level, he must release it later, perhaps at 36th 
Street; or if he has risen to a greater height, 
he must release it sooner, say at 29th Street. 
He must also take careful account of the 
wind, its direction and strength; and care- 
ful account of variations in his own engine's 
speed—the faster he is going, the sooner he 
must drop his bomb, and vice versa. 

All of which makes clear the necessity for a 
bomb-sight capable of precise adjustment in 
reference to three things: wind velocity, 
airplane velocity, and height above the earth. 
A bombing observer has no time to make 
intricate calculations in ballistics while he is 
shooting through the air at a hundred miles 
an hour. These calculations must have been 
made for him in advance and embodied in 
the aiming mechanism. His job is simply 
to sight down his instrument, as a gunner 
sights, to get two wires in line with the target, 
to signal his pilot and pull the release handle. 
Down goes the bomb! And, if his aim has 
been true, if the bomb-sight has automatic- 
ally made proper allowances and compensa- 
tions for wind pressure, air speed, earth 
speed, height above the ground, “trail- 
angle” retardation, and so forth; in other 
words, if it is a trustworthy bomb-sight, then 
the target will be hit and blown to pieces. 
Otherwise not! 

We shall presently consider some remark- 
able experiments that have been conducted 
at Langley Field during recent months to 
develop such a trustworthy bomb-sight. 

This brings us to a third part of America’s 
aircraft effort. Having built and armed our 
flying squadrons (the arms and accessories 
alone cost many millions) it was necessary 
that we teach pilots and observers how to 
fight in the air, both offensively and defen- 
sively. For this purpose courses in air- 
fighting were established at various flying 


fields all over the United States, also a most 
remarkable school of bombing at Clermont- 
Ferrand in France. This subject holds such 
fascinating interest that it deserves a sepa- 
rate article, but I will give a few details of the 
work done by our boys at Clermont-Ferrand. 


HE first thing students were taught was to 

use the regulation bomb-sight from a sta- 
tionary platform raised about sixteen feet 
above a moving canvas painted with land- 
scape features to represent the earth. This 
canvas was made to roll slowly underneath 
the observer, revealing a panorama of for- 
ests, farms, rivers, railroads, fortresses, am- 
munition dumps and so on, the optical effect 
being very much what it would be from an 
airplane sailing along a mile or two above 
the ground. 

“All you needed to complete the illu 
sion,’ laughed an American officer who made 
many visits to this school, “was a strong 
electric fan blowing in your face and the smeli 
of castor oil.” 

This bombing arrangement is something 
like the toy target practise device that is used 
on the decks of battleships to simulate real 
firing. In this case a tiny brass bomb with 
stabilizing vanes exactly like a big one is 
aimed by the student at any indicated target 
on the moving landscape below, and wherever 
it strikes it remains fixed by a needle point 
that penetrates the canvas. 

When students have gained proficiency in 
this bomb-sight work, a pair of them, pilot 
and observer, are sent up in an airplane and 
trained for days simply to steer the ship in 
a straight line over an indicated target — 
by no means a simple performance. A novice 
describes fantastic patterns all over the 
sky, although he thinks he is holding a true 
course. 

To show students just what they are doing 
in this respect a little house is built in the 
center of the target with a large lens in the 
roof, looking straight up, so that, on the 
principle of the camera obscura, a tiny re- 
versed image of the airplane, as it flies above 
the house, is formed on a sheet of paper 
spread on a table in a dark room below. 
This arrangement allows student or in- 
structor to sit at this table and mark on the 
sheet the exact course (noting all mistakes) 


of the airplane as it moves about in the sky. - 


Also an electrical arrangement makes dots 
for each second of time on the penciled course, 
so it can be seen afterward exactly where the 
plane was at each moment of its flight. 

The next step requires that students go up 
for a mile or two and prepare to drop bombs 
upon a target, aiming carefully and, at the 
critical moment, signaling their readiness 
with the flash of a pistol; whereupon, the 
camera obscura man notes the exact point 
on the sheet where the airplane was when the 
flash was signaled; then the time recorder 
makes it possible to calculate whether a hit 
would have been scored or not. Thus mis- 
takes are corrected. 

An aviator at the Clermont-Ferrand school 
is not considered qualified for high-class 
bombing work unless he can fly across an 
enemy line of railroad and blow up the 
track practically every time by dropping a 





Labor’s Progress Is 


America’s Triumph 


[Continued from page 30) 





much injustice in war times by limitations 
upon their right to speak freely and to secure 
publicity for their just grievances.” 

Thus, through the change in the m‘ads of 
men and through the change in our economic 
and social and political life, as well as through 
the change in the character and thought of 
Labor itself, Labor stepped into the Great 
War abreast of every other factor in our 
national make-up, a guiding force in the tide 
of events! 

History records no other war in which 
Labor helped to mould and execute policy. 
Beginning with the Council of National De- 
fense and going through almost the whole 
ramification of the nation’s immense war 
machinery, the men and women of Labor sat 
in council and helped to direct the work of 
winning the War. 

Some critics of the American labor move- 


ment have said that it has no definite pro- 
gram, no formula that indicates just where 
it is going. I know ot no more emphatic 
answer than to point to the road over which 
we have come in ten years. I suggest that 
it shows the direction in which we are going; 
it shows, moreover, that we are going. 

On June 19th, carrying out the spirit of 
the Labor declaration of March 12th, an 
agreement was entered into between the 
Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, and my- 
self as the representative of Labor. This is 
the agreement: 

“For the adjustment and control of wages, 
hours and conditions of Labor in the con- 
struction of cantonments, there shall be 
created an adjustment commission of three 
persons, appointed by the Secretary ot War; 
one to represent the Army, one the public, 
and one Labor; the [Continued on page 56) 


series of bombs, say ten or twelve, released it 
quick succession, so that their areas of ce 
struction will overlap, thus 
chance of missing 

In learning the tricks and manceuvers of 
air fighting, students use camera-guns_ in 
mock combats, these being aimed and fired 
in the manner of rifles or machine-guns es 
cept that each discharge, instead of liberating 
a bullet, snaps a picture of the supposed 
enemy plane, the part photographed showing 
by its position where the bullet would hav: 
hit. After such a duel in air the combatants 
are able to determine their respective sk 
and decide who would have been victorious 
by studying the snap-shots 

Great was the rivalry amoung students 
these mock battles, and there was one s 
(I have this from an American g 
expert where the desire to win was so kee1 
that an accident resulted which is probab 
unique in airplane history At a 
point in the combat one plane passed direct 
over the other and was so placed that it 
could not shoot. whereupon the « iger pilot 
piqued his machine sharply downward, at 
the same time signaling his companion to 
fire — that is, to snap his cainera 

But the observer, not prepared for this 
wild plunge, was hurled upward as if from 
a furiously bucking broncho, straight up into 
the air (they were in a Brequet plane going at 
about 105 miles an hour) and 
found himself resting on absolutely nothing 
except fifteen thousand feet of French at- 
mosphere. The next thing he knew he was 
sitting astride the rudder at the rear, upon 
which he had descended, right side up, by a 
piece of incredible luck. There he was, this 
most astonished combat photographer, thre« 
miles above the earth, perc hed on the ruddet 
of a racing airplane! What did he do? He 
did some quick thinking. He saw that h 
must save himself, for no one else could save 
him; he crawled along the fuselage, smashing 
holes in its canvas cover for his hands and 
feet, and thus worked his way back to the 
cockpit. And what he said to the pilot is 
not a matter of record! The pilot probably 
told him that he ought to have been strapped 
in — which is true! 

Finally, the Kaiser knew about Frank 
Luke, Jr., and here again he was better in- 
formed than most Americans, for we hay 
been too busy arguing about material things 
to learn the names of our great war heroes 

Who was Frank Luke, Jr.? 

He was a high-s« hool boy from Phoenix 
Arizona; Second Lieutenant in the U.S. A 
Aero Squadron, who, during eighteen glorious 
days in France, won all the honors for extra 
ordinary bravery in the air that Uncle Sam 
ean bestow. 


lessening his 


bombin 


critica 


suddenly 


N the first four days, September 12-15, 

1918, at St. Mihiel, Luke destroyed eight 
German observation balloons, flying through 
machine-gun barrage, flaming “* 
a hell of anti-aircraft explosive 
won the Distinguished Service 
extraordinary heroism in the face 
enemy fire.” 

Three days later, near Etain, this 
man in the air,”’ as they called him, won the 
Oakleaf to wear with his Cross He de- 
stroyed two more German balloons, then, 
being attacked by a large formation of 
Fokkers, he turned against two that wer 
directly behind him and shot them down 
after which, sighting an enemy biplane 
“although his gasoline was nearly gone, he 
attacked and destroyed this machine also.’ 

Eleven days later near Murvaux, he won 
the Congressional Medal of Honor, and pro- 
motion, on the recommendation of Genera] 
Pershing, “for gallantry and 
inirepidity above and beyond the call of duty.” 
Although pursued by eight hostile planes 
that were protecting the German balloon 
line, Luke nevertheless attacked and shot 
down in flames three of these balloons 
Then, badly wounded, he dove toward the 
earth and, at fifty yards, epened fire upon 
enemy troops, killing six, and wounding six 

Even this was not enough. His gasoline 
was spent. He was forced to land. He was 
surrounded by enemies who called on him t 
surrender, marveling at his courage. Sur- 
render? This Arizona boy? He drew his 
automatic and, in the words of the official 
record, “defended himself gallantly until he 
fell dead from a wound in the chest.” 

Is it any wonder Germany quit? 
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Wheat 
Bubbles 


Puffed Whea 
whole wheat, puffed 
to bubbles eight 
times normal size 


The grains are thin 
and crisp and flaky. a. 


‘They are four times as @} 


porous as bread. And 
they taste like food 
confections like airy 


nut-meats, toasted. 
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whole 
tor playtime foods for bedtime 

Let no day pass without them 
are as ever tantalizing tidbits 

No supper dish you ever served 
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gieatest 
Puffed Grains are not mere breakfast dainties 
foods for every hungry hour. 


Children need whole grains. And here they 
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Steam 


Exploded 


The grains are heated 
to a high degree, then 


shot from guns. 


very food cell is ex- 
ploded, so digestion is 
easy and complete. 


Nothing makes a milk 
dish so enticing. Noth- 
ing forms such ideal 
whole-grain food. 





So Thin, So Airy 


That They Seem Like Fairy Foods 
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grains made so delightful, never so digestible as these. 
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Common Sense and 
Reconstruction 


ESTERDAY 
it was the 
problem of 
winning the War; 
problem of reconstruction 

To solve the former we had the spur of 
danger; in the latter we are threatened with 
the soporific of overconfidence. 

The first meant fight, the second work; 
and a fight is always simpler than work; 
more perilous perhaps, but soon over, one 
way or another, and we are done; but work is 
never done. 

In considering the task before us we note 
these points: 

1. The prime essential is unity of purpose 
in the nation. We could not have got two 
million men drafted and sent across the sea 
and provisioned if we had not been enthusi- 
astically united; and we are not going to get 
these two million back to their jobs, and 
start the wheels of peace and prosperity, 
without a similar fusion of spirit. 

2. We found out, during the War, what we 
could do by Drives, such as Liberty Loan 
Drives and Red Cross Drives. Let us now 
have a Reconstruction Drive. 

3. This Drive should have 
“Buy Now” and “Spruce Up. 

4. By the cry “Buy Now” is meant that 
we should turn from our wartime skimping 
and saving, and buy wisely but courageously 
what we need. This applies to everything 
from new underwear to new machinery. 

5. By “Spruce Up” is meant that, as in 
war we sacrificed all to the production of 
war-essentials, and let repairs go, so now we 


to-day it is the 


two slogans, 


” 


by Dr. Frank Crane 


should give attention 
to maintenance, re. 
furnish the fact: ory, 
redecorate the house, and, in fine, whet our 
axe and polish our armor. 

6. Prices are high, but we should not hold 
out too long for present prices. To start 
general buying, prices should be reduced, 
new methods of stimulating sales adopted, 
advertising increased, the margin of profit 
cut so as to swell the volume of sales. 

7. This does not mean that extravagance 
should be encouraged. It means that Thrift 
has two edges; that it implies intelligent 
spending as well as intelligent economizing. 

8. Optimism is good, but not the kind that 
fatuously believes our national problems wil] 
settle themselves. The kind of optimism we 
need is that which says, “ We will succeed be- 
cause I am going to help make it succeed,” 

Those politicians who, in the Senate 
and out, are willing to delay peace to gain 
partisan ends, should be rebuked. The 
damage they do is incalculable. They are 
worse than enemies to their country, they 
are enemies of mankind. ‘ 

10. Reconstruction is going to be success- 
ful only as The People understand it, take 
hold of it and put it through. It will not be 
carried to a happy conclusion by Govern- 
ment officials. This is a Democracy. Eve ry 
man must put his house in order, and sweep 
before his own door-step. This is no time for 
untried theories. Common sense is theory 
enough. And common sense says, “Get 
Busy! Buy Now! Spruce Up! And give a 
soldier a job even if you don’t need him!” 





Why Women Have Long Hair 
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bijou edition of an Italian Renaissance hall, 
the kindly-resolved husband was closing the 
outer hall door after him when there came a 
flurry of soft silken skirts from the dining- 
room. 

“Wait a minute, 
the mail.” 

“Oh, yes — the bills.” He pocketed the 
bulging bills which his secretary must write 
checks for, and wedged the hall-door open 
with his foot while he paused to remark: 
“TI hope they won't be as big as last month— 
the y were something staggering.” 

“Everything's very high, now, 
meet commented casually. 

“Do you ever try shopping round among 
the tradespeople? Often a little butcher or 
grocer in an out-of-the-way shop — 

“Oh, Ahn attends to all that,” Corinna cut 
in serenely. “He knows much more about 
it than Ido. Now, run along, dear — you're 
late already. Don’t stand there arguing, 
and then blame me for making you late.” 

Andy closed the door behind him, pre- 
tending not to see her wafted farewell kiss. 
Resentment and indignation filled him as he 
rang for the elevator. That was like Cor- 
inna! — somehow always managing to make 
him appear in the wrong! Imperturbably 
ignoring her own incompetence and domestic 
laxity. Would she never grow up to her 
responsibilities? 

“Sometime she'll drive me 
communed gloomily. 

Meanwhile, the blithe, serene, unfeeling 
object of his thoughts had gone straight to 
her room and thrown herself upon her bed. 
Lying there, her face buried in the pillow, 
she was thinking that her marriage was a 
failure. Only nineteen months of it, and 
already a failure! 

Yet it wasn’t fair! Andy had known what 
she was like when he married her. He had 
known that she wasn't domestic, that she 
loved a good time and craved pretty things. 
And he had pretended to love her despite all 
these things—hecause of them. That's like a 
man — to fall in love with certain qualities 
and then, as soon as he has married them, 
to find fault with them! 

But she hadn't expected Andy to be like 
other men. He had always seemed so pa- 
tient, so kind, so understanding — until he 
had married her. Then he had turned on 
her. It was unjust, unkind, cruel. All the 


Andy. You've forgotten 


* his help- 


too far,” he 


more cruel because he said so little. If onl, 
he would storm at her, call her names—even 
beat her! That would be easier to bear than 
this hard, aloof, silent implication of censure. 
She ought to pay him back, do something 
deliberately to make him suffer as he made 
her suffer. She conjectured ways to make 
him suffer, deriving a certain pleasure from 
the imagined scenes, 

Then another thought struck her sharply, 
stabbed her. What if he, sometim 
now, perhaps — should cease to look merely 
bewildered and hurt? What if he should 
show resentment and anger? For Andy had 
changed in his manner toward her. It must 
be that he no longer loved her as much as he 
used to. It must be that she was actually 
losing her hold on him. Was Andy, after 
only nineteen months, ceasing to love her? 

She buried her head in the pillow and wept 
out her heart. 

After awhile, she arose and drifted to the 
window. Something in the joyous effulgence 
of the morning seemed to say: “Put away 
all somber thoughts; put on your prettiest 
clothes and come on out and be gay!" 

By the time she was attired for the street, 
you'd never have guessed that, one short 
hour before, she had been surveying a future 
gray waste of matrimonial unhappiness. 

She informed Ahn she was going out, but 
that she would be back for luncheon by one; 
she ordered the car from the garage, her own 
little brown coupé which she drove herself 
and which Andy had “surprised”’ her with 
on her birthday, last month. As a matter of 
fact, in her heart Corinna hadn't been en- 
tirely satisfied with his choice of make in this 
“surprise,” but she had made a resolve, and 
carried it out, that dear old Andy should 
never suspect disappointment. 

And, despite her secret disapproval of the 
make of her coupé, as she tooled it through 
the busy, shimmering streets, she felt she 
presented quite an enviable appearance. 
Presently, halted by a jam in the traffic, her 
eye was caught by a hat in a window. It 
was a pretty hat—a shape she fancied 
would be becoming to her. 

Now Corinna hadn't started out with the 
idea of “shopping.” Perhaps a desire to 
get into the mood of the day had something 
to do with it; for it is observable that, at 
certain times of depression, women take to 
furbelows much in the way men take to drink. 
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Whether at seashore or mountain, Madame desires to be 
assured—always—of chic, dainty freshness. To be on in- 
timate terms with beatty—always. 


Wind and heat? What better protection for the dainty 
complexion than pure Djer-Kiss Face Powder — at once pre- 
serving and adding a freshened loveliness, a quickened charm! 


When the hot sun burns, is it not Djer-Kiss Talc Madame 
demands?’ She finds its smooth silken softness healing, and 
oh, so soothing! 

And Djer-Kiss Rouge also—how intimate with beauty! 
How magical its tone-shades, giving a soft flush to the cheek, 
or the deep crimson of the red-red rose! 


Surely, the warm summer through, you will want to use 
all the Spécialites de Djer-Kiss—Extract, Face Powder, Talc 
Sachet, Toilet Water, Vegetale, Soap, et *Rouge. 


*Rouce onty temporarily made in America. 


ALFRED H. SMITH COMPANY .- .- Sole Importers - 


LSS, 


er - 


Made in France only 


© When the hot sun burns — 


uand Madame quite /a 
ville pour se reposer, j ‘ai 
facilite pour elle le pouvoir 
d'obtenir toujours mes in- 
comparables Specialités de 
Dyer-Kiss. 

— Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: When 
Madame leaves theCity. 
to rest, I have made it 
easy always for her to 
obtain my incomparable 
Specialites de Djer-Kiss. 

v 


In return for fifteen cents, 
Monsneur + importa- 
teurs, the Al H. Smith 
, of -30 West yqth 
Street, New York City, will be 
Dee Kins ie oF 
«ss Extract, Pace 
and Sachet. 


- NEW YORK 


The prices of Djer-Kiss Face Powder, Talcum and Rouge have been sufficiently 
reduced to allow for the Government War Tax. Same total price as before. 


en « 
4, :°@NGS 
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General Leonard Wood 


endorses “GREAT-HEART” 


General Leonard Wood, in his introduction to this volume, says 


among other things:— 
” It is a book especially fitted for the youth of the country. and the record of 
achievements therein will serve as an inspiration to all who read it. 
eodore Roosevelt was the most inspir- 
ingand consequeatly the most dominant 
figure in our national life since Lincoln 
and his influence on American youth 
and upon our people as a whole 
will always be an uplifting one. 
“His life will always be an 
inspiration for greater efort 
and for higher ideals. 
“*Great-Heart ‘is dead 
but his influence lives 
on!” 
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“GREAT-HEART” 
The Life Story of , 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
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Then think of all these heroes blended into one—and you have—Theodore Roosevelt! ventional way and vastly more entertaining and readable than the pe 
Then think of a volume that gives you a panoramic view of “T. R.” in all of his conventional biography. The author virtually paints Roosevelt of 


by presenting him in a series of incidents in which the real man 


many lives—can you imagine a more thrilling and entertaining book! r 
shows and make the reader see him on every page. A stranger W 


That is just the volume that awaits you in “Great-Heart”: The Life Story of 





Theodore Roosevelt, which comes to you absolutely free and postpaid when you accept 


from Mars would attain a one acquaintance with Roose- 
velt through a book of this kind, and for the coming boys and 














the following offer and mail the coupon. girls in this country ‘Great-Heart’ should be an inspiration.” W 
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At any rate, Corinna curbed her brown 
coupé and entered the shop. She wore the 
hat out of it, smiling happily; the feminine 
substitute for cocktails was working its 
potent, if passing, charm. 

There was a display of spring shoes in an 
adjoining window. hat was a fetching 
style in bronze kid! She entered the shop. 

“After that it was easy to recollect that her 
dressmaker was across the way. She had 
no gown that really matched the new hat and 
slippers —she’d better run over to Céleste’s. 
Somehow Corinna’s one prospective gown 
grew into three; she barely restrained her- 
self from a fourth — a delectable blue crépe. 
By the time she was ready to leave she 
glanced at her watch. Twenty minutes 
past one! ; 

“I've barely time to snatch a bite some- 
where before dashing up to Julia Leake’s. T'll 
telephone Ahn. He'll be cross, as usual, at get- 
ting luncheon for nothing, but I can’t help it.” 

Ahn was cross, in his polite but restrainedly 
effective Oriental way. Ahn’s habit was to 
“give notice” when he got cross. So Corinna 
swiftly forestalled him. 

“T’ll leave the car standing in front of Mrs. 
Leake’s, Ahn, and if you wish you can come 
and take it cut awhile.” 

Ahn’s manner immediately changed; over 
the wire she caught his glow of enthusiasm. 
Ahn had coveted the new car to the extent 
of taking private lessons in driving, but 
Andy had steadfastly ignored all hints. 

“Oh, Mr. Benson call up,” said Ahn, in an 
afterthought. “He call up three time.” 

“Three times? What did he want, Ahn?” 

“He no say. First time I say you home 
one o'clock, and next time. But just a min- 
ute ago I say you no home yet.” 

“I'd better call him,” Corinna thought. 
She glanced at her watch. “No; Julia will 
be furious if I'm late. He'll have to sulk.” 

At Julia Leake’s, Corinna soon forgot that 
she had ever had the blues. Her new hat 
was praised by three pairs of feminine lips 
and coveted by three pairs of feminine eyes. 

Then came the absorption, the oblivion of 
all external matters, that bridge brings one 
when one is seated with three keen, experi- 
enced players. 

Corinna was concentrated on a “three no- 
trump, doubled” of her own “make,” when 
she was rudely interrupted by a call to the 
telephone. It was a nuisance! But she 
apologetically laid down ber hand and went 
to the telephone. 

A masculine voice, in a brogue which 
scarcely needed to explain it belonged toa 
policeman, said it was talking because her 
servant was in no condition to talk. 

“What's happened to Ahn?” cried Corinna 
apprehensively. 

“T was just a-tellin’ you, lady. You see, 
another car was comin’ up fast behind him, 
and a thruck is lumberin’ along in front of 
him, and the Chink loses his head and thries 
to make a quick turn, and your car, bein’ a 
light kind of car, just naturally turns over 
and lays down on her side.” 

“On her side? Do you mean that m¥ car 
turned over?” 

“That’s what I said, lady,” replied the 
officer patiently. “She's layin’ there, quiet and 
peaceable-like, her wheels stickin’ up — — ” 

“Is she hurt?” cried Corinna, uncon- 
sciously adopting the policeman’s humaniz- 
ing gender. “Is she smashed anywhere? 
Will she go?” 

“Well, you see,” the other explained 
soothingly, “we ain't tried to make her go. 
We just let her lie there, quiet-like, till we 
got hold o’ you.” 

Corinna shuddered. 

“You'd better come right along, lady. 
We can’t do nothin’ with your Chink. He 
just sits there on the curb, blubberin’ — ” 

“Oh, is he hurt?” remorseful at having for- 
gotten Ahn in her concern for her coupé. 

“I don’t think so — not much, anyway,” 
the policeman reassured. “He says he wants 
you to come and you'll take him home.” 

“T'll come right over in a taxi, officer.” 

When she returned to where the players 
were impatiently awaiting her return and 
told them, they voiced sympathy; but they 
couldn’t entirely conceal their annoyance. 
For, in bridge, it’s a prime misdemeanor to 
do anything which interrupts a game. The 
ladies took it for granted that the session 
was merely interrupted, for Julia Leake said: 
_ “How long will you be gone, dear? Will 
it take you more than half an hour?” 

“I don’t know,” said Corinna, flurriedly. 
“Tl have to see if Ahn’s really hurt. 
Maybe I can’t come back at all.” 

“Oh, I think you'll find it’s not so bad,” 
one of the others put in urbanely. “Lots of 
small accidents are’ always happening.” 

And, as Corinna was dashing from the room, 


Mrs. Leake called after her: “We haven't 
disturbed the hands —we'll play three- 
handed till you get back. Hurry!” 
Corinna’s emotions, as she sped to the 
scene of disaster in a taxi, were not the less 
painful because she felt she was to blame. 
Andy had repeatedly forbidden Ahn to take 
out the car. Not even the possibility of an 
injury to Ahn seemed much worse than the 
high probability that Andy would now be 
crosser than ever. That she could risk her 
husband’s trust and love for such trivialities! 
a wonder Andy got irritated with her. 
She 


had never appreciated Andy's real 
patience and generosity. But, give her just 
one chance, from now on she'd appre- 


ciate him! She would look up to him, and 
cherish him, and help him as never did wife 
before. 

Never had Corinna felt so tender toward 
her Andy. 

At the scene of excitement she found 
affairs not so bad. Sustained by her pres- 
ence, Ahn consented to an examination by 
the ambulance surgeon and was pronounced 
to be suffering from nothing more serious 
than a scratched arm and nerves. 

Corinna drove the coupé home. She in- 
stalled Ahn in the passenger’s seat and herself 
at the wheel. 

When Corinna returned to resume the 
“three no-trump, doubled,” the waiting trio 
were politely pleased to hear her compara- 
tively favorable report; but there was a 
shade of reproof in Mrs. Leake’s voice as she 
admonished: “We'll have to play fast, 
girls — Corinna was gone over an hour.” 

When, a few minutes past five, Corinna re- 
membered her promise to Andy and sought 
to depart, she met a hurricane of protest. 
She tried to explain that Andy was already 
out of sorts. 


“FISHEN don’t give in to him,” advised Julia 
Leake. “ When you start that, you may 
as well resign yourself to being a slave.” 
“I'm glad I’m not married,” said the one 
unmarried girl present. “Thank heaven, I 
can still call my soul my own!” 
Now Corinna had just resolved that it 


would be her future duty and pleasure to | 


“give in” to Andy's desires. But it is one 
thing to give in to one’s husband and another 
thing to have a lot of catty-tongued women 
see you giving in. 

“Oh, well, then — another rubber. 
telephone Andy I won't be down.” 

But she didn’t telephone Andy himself; 
this hurried moment was not the time to 
start an explanatory conversation; so she 
left a message with the office operator. It 
was nearly seven o'clock when Corinna rang 
her own door-bell to be admitted by Ahn. 

“How do you feel, now, Ahn?” she in- 
quired. 

Ahn felt of his arm and shook his head. 

“Cold supper,” he responded orally, and 
assumed an aspect even more wan. 

Corinna wished she had thought before- 
hand of the matter of dinner. Andy loathed 
“cold suppers.” But she kept her tone 
resolutely bright. 

“Is Mr. Benson home yet?” 

“Nearly hour,” informed Ahn whitely, and 
retired to the kitchen. 

Corinna hurriedly divested herself of her 
wraps, “primped” a little, and then, appre- 
hensions mingling with the resolve to be 
humble, cheerful and loving at all costs, 
moved upon the living-room. 

Andy, lying back in an easy-chair, was pre- 
tending toread a paper. He was smoking. In 
the ash-tray beside him were many stubs and 
burnt matches. She knew it was a bad sign. 

She thought: 

“He is grouchy. There are at least ten 
stubs in that tray. I ought to scold him. 
But I won't. For he has had a hard day.” 

She said: 

“Oh, you poor boy! 
What a shame you had to ride uptown in 
that horrid subway! Rush-hour, too!” 

Andy thought: 

“She says it’s a shame! Good God!” 

Aloud, not looking up from the paper he 
was pretending to read, he said: 

*‘Um.” 

Corinna approached the easy-chair. She 
bent over and kissed the top of his head. 
Then she stood up straight again, waiting, 
timid and expectant. 

But he continued to pretend to read. 

“I’m so sorry things had to turn out the 
way they did, dearest,” she began again. 

“Oh, yes,” said Andy indifferently. 

“Everything went wrong,” she went on 
bravely. “I tried to get away at five o’clock 
—I really did, Andy. But you know how 
some women are when their game has been 
cut into—I'd really spoiled their afternoon.” . 


rl 


You look tired out! 
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Try It—Hot or Iced! 


Delicious coffee, made instantly, at no 
greater cost per cup than you paid when a 
fair quality of bean coffee could be bought 


for 35c¢ a pound. 


Soluble Barrington Hall is always ready 
for you—morning, noon and night. Each 
cup is of the exact strength desired. No 
waiting. Nowaste. A half teaspoonful 
add water and the coffee is made. 


| In the cool of the morning—a hot cup! 
In the heat of the day—wine-colored, iced 
coffee that clinks in the glass! 


Your grocer probably has Soluble Bar- 
rington Hall by now. If not, send 35c for 
the standard-size tin. Get ready to say 


“good-bye, old coffee pot!” 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
212 North Second Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


118 Hudson Street 
NEW YORK 
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HEN the man behind America’s practical idealism gets a 
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for Shooting Right 
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| Her sentence died in her own ears; even 
Ishe was conscious of the weakness of her 
|plea and of what Andy, recently from the 
jsubway, would think of it. 

He expressed his thoughts: “Oh, of course, 

it’s better not to spoil their pleasure in prefer- 
lence to a mere husband's!" 
. Please don’t be sarcastic, darling.” 
|burrowed her cheek against his top hair. 
“Let me explain. I'd just been thinking 
| things over—had just resolved to try to be 
a better wife in every way. And then Ahn 
|had to go and upset the car — he fold you 
|ubout the car, didn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,” bitterly. “I came home in 
the subway — to be told by a servant that 
my car had been smashed.” 

“It wasn't smashed —” 

Andy waved her reservation away. 

“What difference? If it had been, I'd 
probably have been eventually informed — 
by the servant. Or perhaps even by you — 
after your vital session with your gambling 
fiends was over.” 

; “Andy, I wish you'd stop calling them 
|‘fiends.’’’ Corinna’s voice was beginning to 
tremble. 

“What else are they? Their little petty 
gambling gets so vital that it’s all there is in 
the world. Cards — cards — cards — cards! 
In another five years you'll be like Sally 
Lynch and that bunch of hers—hard-eyed, 
hard-mouthed, playing poker for your best 
friend’s blood! God! what New York and 
empty hands can do to women! And to 
think of you — my wife!” 

“Andy Benson, you've no right to talk 
that way!’ Despite all her resolves a ring 
of offense was in her voice. “I don’t play 
bridge but every week or so, and you know 
it. And I've refused to belong to any regular 
club so I may always be free to come down- 
town for you. I’m beginning to think Julia 
Leake was right—that men expect women to 
become slaves as soon as they're married!” 

“Poor slaves!’ repeated Andy sardoni- 
cally. “I suppose you all discussed your 
tyrannical overlords.” 

At this point Ahn came in to announce 
dinner. When Andy glanced over the “cold 
supper” Corinna, despite her resentment at 
having her humble overtures ignored, felt 
constrained to explain: 

“ Ahn didn’t feel quite up to a regular din- 
ner this evening.” 





She 


HEY ate for awhile in silence while Ahn, 

feeling himself a dramatic figure, loitered 
in the background and ostentatiously rubbed 
his scratched arm. 

“Andy,” said Corinna presently, with en- 
chanting sweetness, “will you give me a 
little more tongue, dear?” 

Impossible to divine from her tone, from 
her eyes, from those softly smiling lips, that 
underneath it all she was a creature of vani- 
ties, foibles, tricks, incompetencies; that 
she would set the foolish pleasure of a bunch 
of foolish women above her husband's need! 

He silently helped her to the tongue. 

“Very warm for April, isn’t it?” continued 
Corinna pleasantly. 

“Very.” 

Corinna turned blandly to Ahn, as if im- 
partial in her urbanity. 

“Will you please telephone the garage, 
Ahn, and tell them to send over for the car?” 

“Never mind,” said Andy, almost sharply. 
“Tl take my car over myself, after supper.” 

Ahn withdrew. 

“Why do you call it your car?” Corinna 
asked. 

Andy seemed eager to accept battle. 

“Because I bought it. Because you utterly 
ignore my judgment in the care of it. I won't 
say that you let Ahn take it out deliberately 
to annoy me, Corinna; but you should have 
trusted my reasons for refusing him. He 
isn’t competent to drive it.” 

It was not his words so much as his coldly 
censorious tone that goaded Corinna. That 
he should speak so just after she had abased 
herself! Her eyes began to sparkle. But her 
voice was calm, too calm, as she replied: 

“Well, if that’s the way you feel about it 
perhaps it’s better for it to be your car. I 
give you back your gift. As a matter of 
fact, I've never wanted to own a tin-Lizzie.” 
At this cold-blooded statement Andy 
stared at her in astonishment.. He had never 
known her to be so wantonly cruel. And 
about a gift, too! 

“But you said you loved it!’ He blurted 
that out like a hurt youngster. 

“Oh, of course, I had to say that,”’ she re- 
plied, still with the politeness of manner 
|that can make words all the more terrible. 
| “It's a good make. Not a fifteen thousand- 
dollar one, naturally — I haven't a million 
jdollars to squander. But I do know mech- 
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anism. Aid I wouldn't have one of those 
cheap, flashy affairs. That junk is built for 
vain silly women.” 

“Is it?” asked Corinna. Then she rose 
from the table, yawned, and stretched her 
slender arms languorously. 

“Pm dead-tired myself. I think I'll go 
and get into a negligée while you're putting 
your car to bed.” 

She moved from the room, as smilingly se- 
rene as though her heart were not br: aking. 

She knew her heart was breaking. Never 
in all their nineteen months together had 
they come to such a precipice as this All 
that was left was for one of them, or both 
cf them, to jump over. She would never 
wait for him to push her over; she'd make a 
definite, all-ending leap of it herself, first, 4 
wave of humiliation swept over her as she 
recalled her efforts at reconciliation. He had 
spurned them — spurned her. Well, he'd 
never have the chance to do that again! 
Better to end everything between them while 
she still had some tender memories to cling to, 

A sob choked her throat. 

But even as she wept she kept alive the 
flame of her resentment. As she got into 
her peignoir — Corinna carefully chose the 
most becoming — she rehearsed her mode of 
conduct when Andy should return. He 
mustn't see that she had been crying. So 
Corinna solicitously repaired her complexion. 
Nor would she exhibit anger — such a pro- 
cedure generally weakens one’s position. No 
The best course was to sustain an air of 
tranquil, friendly, yet reserved calm. 

By the time she had formulated her réle, 
Corinna had completed her intimate toilette 
She mustn't be blamed if she regarded her 
reflected self with some satisfaction. She 
began to anticipate Andy's return. She 
glanced at the clock on the dressing-table 
Surely he'd had time to go to the garage 
and back. Perhaps he was tinkering with 
the machinery. A smile almost indulgent 
softened her features as she reflected on his 
delight in “ tinkering"; on his professed mas- 
tery of mechanics. Andy was an absurd boy! 

She took up a novel; an illustrated maga- 
zine full of pictures of other women’s clothes, 
houses and motor-cars; went back to the 
novel. She glanced at the clock. 

What could Andy be doing? Perhaps— 
a feeling of alarm swept over her—something 
had gone wrong with the car; perhaps the 
accident had, after all, affected it some way. 
Perhaps he had never reached the garage — 
even now he might be lying, white and 
senseless, on the street somewhere; or picked 
up by strangers, unconscious and unable to 
send for her! 

She started to the telephone to call the 
garage. Half way she paused; this action 
was not in line with her rehearsed réle. But, 
standing still, her alarm grew to panic. She 
must find out if he ever reached the garage! 

To her tremulous query a matter-of-fact 
voice replied that Mr. Benson had brought 
the car and departed more than an hour be- 
fore. To Corinna’s first feeling of relief suc- 
ceeded a reaction of indignation: while she 
had been in the throes of worry there had 
been no occasion for worry at all. Somehow 
that was charged against Andy. Likely he 
was sulking at the club, smoking cigarettes, 
or drinking more than was good for him. 

Meanwhile her Andy had been occupying 
himself in away that did credit to her femi- 
nine perspicacity. After leaving the garage, 
he turned in the direction of home; but 
after a few steps he halted. Better give 
her temper an hour or two to simmer down. 
If he went home now, either she'd be angry 
and say cutting, incomprehensible things, 
or she’d show traces of weeping and make 
him feel a monster — in either case putting 
him on the uncomfortable side of the fence. 

So, lighting a cigarette, he walked over 
to the park, and seated himself on a bench. 
The April night was starry —a night to bring 
out innumerable lovers walking close together, 
two-and-two. Andy sat there, watching the 
procession of lovers, smoking a procession of 
cigarettes, and thinking cynical thoughts. 

The cynicism seemed to spend itself to a 
certain extent in this mental exercise. At 
any rate, when, after a couple of hours, 
Andy rose from his bench, he felt decidedly 
less bitter. As he strolled homeward he was 
able to think with a sort of paternal in- 
dulgence of the whims and caprices and 
incompetencies of his Corinna. After all, 
she was the girl he had fallen in love with. 
It was his duty to make allowances. For 
women were all that way — an absurd, un- 
dependable, mischievous race. : 

Perhaps the scent of spring had something 
to do with the change in Andy’s mood. 
Perhaps it was the scent of spring that 
caused him to pause, almost unconsciously, 
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in front of a florist’s window. | Some roses 
in the display, delicate, gracious blossoms 
made him think of Corinna. They brought 
to his mind, too, his reasons for trying, so 
many times that day, to get hold of Corinna— 
the reason for the “party” he had planned 
before everything swiftly and disconcertingly 
went black. 

He bought an extravagant number of roses. 
The long box under his arm, Andy forgot to 
restrain his whistle. 

Not till he arrived at his own door did re- 
flection dampen the renewed romanticism of 
his mood What if Corinna was still nour- 
ishing her fancied grievance? Corinna could 
be terribly “difficult.” He would feel a don- 
key with all these flowers if she chose to 
act angry or abused. 

He strategically left the long box in the 
hall until he might reconnoiter. 

But as Andy entered her room, he faced a 
Corinna friendly but self-possessed, with shin- 
ing but guarded eyes. 

She came to him at once and put up her 
face to be kissed; but her manner didn’t in- 
vite a too-fervent caress. 

“| was beginning to worry about you, dear.” 

Her amiability relieved his keenest dread. 

“I took a little walk, dear — it’s such a 
wonderful night.” 

She nodded understandingly. 

“And you've had a hard day. 
if I seemed cross.” 

His first sensation of relief was growing 
into an appreciation of her generosity. He 
felt a wave of tenderness toward her; would 
have liked to pet her. 

“(Crossness is bad for one,” she went on. 
“It poisons one’s whole system.” 

That manner of cool reasonableness 
scarcely encouraged “petting.” He gazed at 
her dubiously, wondering how he was going 
to introduce the long box from the hall. 

And Corinna, observing him from under 
long lashes, seeing the old puzzled, wistful 
expression in his eyes, thought to herself: 
“Yes, he’s the same old Andy!—the same 
absurd, helpless boy! I can still make him 
suffer —and I can make him happy, too. 
He still loves me —and I love him.” 

So she put off her not-cold and yet not- 
warm reserve, as one puts off a cloak; and 
she moved toward him and snuggled her 
head against his shoulder. 

“I don't want ever to be cross with you 
again, darling! And I don’t want you ever 
to be cross with me again. Please don't, 
dear — it will kill me. Kiss me, Andy, and 
promise you'll never be cross with me again.” 

“Oh, Corinna!” said Andy. 

Holding her, soft, yielding, pleading, he 
was stricken with remorse. He was not 
astounded at his own change of front. He 
told himself that he fully recognized her per- 
versities—there would never be an end to 
them. But, in this softened moment, he be- 
lieved he never wanted to see an end to them. 
For Corinna was — well, she was Corinna. 
In that moment he undoubtedly loved her 
the more because of her faults. 

“Oh, Corinna,” he said again. And his 
kiss was the promise, humble, tender and im- 
passioned, which she had asked. 

After the long box had been produced, 


I'm sorry 


and after it had been exclaimed over, And. 
explained the reason which lay behind one 0° 
his reasons for buying them. 

“I tried to get you on the telephone all 
day. That conference turned out pretty 
well. I'm in for making a tidy little sum 
I thought we'd celebrate — dinner down- 
town, and the theatre.” 

“Oh, dearest, that would have been lovely! 
But perhaps it turned out just as well, after 
all — you already so worn-out. I doubt if 
I'd really have let you dissipate to-night 
especially since that sort of thing bores you.” 

Her generosity touched him profoundly. 

* But it doesn’t bore you, darling. I must 
remember your tastes and preferences. [I'm 
afraid I've often been selfish.” 

“We've both been selfish,” said Corinna 
magnanimously. “But we never will be 
again.” 

“No, we never will,’ said Andy earnestly. 

Accord lay sweetly over the Benson house- 


hold. 


‘ORINNA brushed out soft dusky clouds; 
Andy came and touched one flying tendril. 

“T’ ve been thinking,” he began, hesitantly, 
“that car — since you don’t like it —” 

“Oh, but I do!’ she protested, dropping 
her brush to fling her arms round his neck. 
“IT was only being mean and petty — I don’t 
know why. I love it, Andy!” 

“No, you don’t,” he insisted. 
just being sweet and generous. I wish I'd 
known you didn’t like it — though it was 
about all I could swing at the time. But 
now — this lucky turn — well, maybe we 
can go motor shopping one day soon.” 

Corinna squeezed his neck. 

“Oh, Andy, I don’t deserve you! I 
don't —” 

Her voice broke; she dropped her arms 
and stood back, showing her face. Tears 
shone in her starry eyes. 

“But I'm going to try to,”*she went on, 
very soberly. “I'm going to try to be the 
best wife a man ever had, Andy.” 

Then, while he gazed at her, a whole 
world of gratitude and worship and bright 
hope in his eyes, she caught up her brush and 
flung the cloud of her hair over her face. 

As she pretended to brush, she thought: 

“Tam necessary to this man. He may be- 
come annoyed with me at times, but in the 
end he will come back and cater to my hap- 
piness; for my happiness is his happiness. 
(I might just as well have ordered that blue 
erépe.) And his happiness is my happiness, 
too; though, now and then, it is expedient 
and right that I make him suffer just a little. 
Men get bored when things go too smoothly 
all the time; they like to think that women 
are inferior, unreasonable, capricious crea- 
tures, like to prove their masculine ability to 
““manage"™ womankind. It is as well to let 
them believe they are doing the ‘managing.’ 
Dear old Andy! — he’s just an absurd big 
boy! But I love him dearly; and I must 
try always to make him very, very happy.” 

If any of these communings reflected them- 
selves in her eyes, at the corners of her lips, 
Andy did not see. 

Because a thick, dark, fragrant veil con- 
cealed her face. 


“You're 





The Toreh os 


by Lieutenant Edmund Leamy 


O better or no worse were we, 
But when the summons came, 


We flung our fol 
And tried to P 


And consecrate 


lies far behind 
lay the game, 
our young lives 


Purged as with living flame. 


We knew the zero hour and all 
The wonder of the dawn, 
The shrieking hell of shrapnel rain — 


And now, they 


all are gone, 


And of that star-eyed laughing crew 


One, I alone, | 


And oh, I dream 
The Faith our 
And 
An ant me 
That of es I die 


ray to God to hol 


ive on. 


of the Ideal, 
hearts gave place, 
me true 
strength and grace, 
I may be free 


To look them in the face. 









































**Same here—When I go 
fishin’ I want fish that 
bite, and tobacco that 


don’t.’’ 
gna 


“Bite” in tobacco comes either 
poor leaf or wrong “ripening.”’ 


We use for VELVET only the finest, 
silkiest Kentucky Burley. But we don’t 
Stop there. We put the tobacco away in 
wooden hogsheads for 
two years—for Nature 
to patiently ripen and 
mellow. 


The VELVET way 
costs more—but it 
makes the friendlier 
kind of tobacco. No 
bite, no kick, no harsh- 
ness—just friendly. 


from 


Open a tin of 
VELVET. You will 
find it just right— 
“good enough to eat.” 
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Home Study 
Business Courses 


Do you want an important, high-salaried | 
| position? You can have one if you can do 
the work. LaSalle experts will show you | 
| how, guide you step by step to success and 
help solve your personal business problems. 
Our plan enables you to train during spare | 
| hours without interference with your pres- 
entduties. Give us your name and address | 
| and mark with an “X" below the kind of 
position you want to fill. We will mail 
eatalog and full particulars regarding our | 
low cost monthly payment plan. Also our 
valuable book for ambitious men, “Ten | 
Years’ Promotion In One”. Tear out and 
| mail this advertisement today. No obliga- | 
tion to you. Let us prove to you how this 
| step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
to real success. | 
| i 





—=—= Couprno-e oo" 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION: ‘ 
Training for Official, Managerial, Sales and 
Executive positions in Business. 
HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrol- 
lers, Ce tified Public Accountants, Cost Ac- 
countants, etc 
BUSINESS LETTER-WRITING: 
(New Course) Training for positions as House 
Correspondents, Supervisors of Correspon 
dence, Mail Sales Directors, Correspondence 
Critics, Letter Executives; and in the handling 
of all special correspondence (credits, collec- 
tions, sales, adjustments, etc.) in which expert 
letter writing ability is required. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE AND RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC: Training for positions as Railroad 
and Industrial Traffic Managers, Traffic Ex 
perts, etc 
LAW 
lraining for admission to bar and executive- 
business positions requiring legally-trained 
men. Degree of . B. conferred. 
BANKING AND FINANCE: 
lraining for Executive positions in Banks and 
Financial Institutions, Tellers, Cashiers, Trust 
| Officers, Financial Managers, etc. 
BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
training for positions as Business Correspon 
dents, Business Literature and Copy Writers 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
| Training for positions as Foreign Correspon- 
dent with Spanish-Speaking Countries. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING: 
| Training in the art of forceful, effective speech 
— Ministers, Salesman, Fraternal Leaders, Pol 
iticians, ete. 
| BOOKKEEPING 
Training for Expert Bookkeeping Positions 


LaSalle Extension University 
“The World's Greatest Extension University’ 
Chicago, llinols 


Dept. s56.R 








LEARN THE 


AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS 


Be able to have the largest paying business in 
your town. There is a big opportunity in this 
feild for trained men 
In six to eight weeks 
tion as Garageman, Automobile Expert or Li- 
censed Chauffeur and capable of earning from 


$90—-$400 Per Month and More 


You learn here by putting on overalls and doing 
the actual work, under expert instructors. By 
this method you cannot fail. If you have yearned 





ou will be ready for a posi 





for a future where you can make big money 
here it is ‘ 

Write TODAY for information 
BUFFALO AUTO SCHOOL 
Dept 110 Buffalo, N. Y 














~SEXOLOGY- 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 


Koowledee ¢ Young Man Should Nave 

Kaowledce a Young Nesbaad Should Have 

Kaowledee a father Should Mave 

Knowledge a father Should impart te His Sea 

Medi al Noowledge a Musbaed Should Nave 

Ail in one Ma@wledge a Young Woman Should Nave 

volume Maowledge @ Young Wife Should Mave 
Koowledge a Mother Should Nave 

Wustraced Aaowledge a Mother Should impart to Mer Dawghler 

$2.00 pestpaid Medical Knowledge a Wile Should Have 


n’’ and Table of ntent 
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| PURITAN PUB CO.. 756 Perry Building, PHILA., PA | 
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What You Can Get | 
Out of Touring: 


UT of various 
kinds of traveling 
I have found three 
ways best hobo- 
ing, posting bills with a 
circus, and motor touring. 
These are best because they 
give you contacts with peo- 
ple —traveling is apt to 
degetierate into mere riding and one covers 
thousands of miles of country in a year 
without really traveling at all in the true 
sense, like the champion commuter who died 
the other day after 350,000 miles’ travel 
between home and office 

There is an automobile trade directory full 
of conveniences for the modern tourist 
compact beds that enable you to sleep in 
your car, contrivances for cooking and the 
like. Some motorists have cars specially 
designed for touring, with sleeping and cook- 
These would undoubtedly be 
west, 


ing facilities 
excellent for traveling through the 
with its great distances and thinly settled 
Moreover, they might save living 
expenses on a long tour. But I have never 
used them, because most of my touring has 
been done in eastern states, where one finds 
hotels at the end of each day's journey, and 
the runs seldom exceed one hundred and 
fifty miles 

The most pleasurable trip I ever took was 
from New York to Florida, by way of Phil- 
adelphia, Harrisburg, the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, Roanoke, Knoxville, Chattanooga, At- 
lanta and Jacksonville. I went in a cheap, 
light car, selling it in Florida. The trip was 
made alone — partly a reporter's journey, 
with a business objective at the end. So I 
took merely a suitcase and camera, with not 
even an extra tire casing. The time chosen 
was early fall, when roads 


sections 
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Edited by Waldemar Kaempffert 
Editor of the Popular Science Monthly 


Level near the Florida line, two kindly chaps 
in the nearest town helped me out because 
their car was the same make as mine! 

Every day on a trip like that takes one 
through a new state among new people and 
presents new interests — also new roads and 
problems. One day you are going through 
industrial New Jersey, a day or two later 
passing Civil War battlefields and paying 
five cents a mile toll, a day or two later 
through the mountains of Tennessee, and 
then into the red cotton fields of Georgia, and 
then the sand and pines and Spanish moss of 
Florida. There are incidents a-plenty, and 
perhaps a few accidents. 

In Virginia I bumped into a bull who 
swerved suddenly in front of the car. It did 
not hurt him — probably he thought another 
bull had playfully thumped him in the ribs. 
But the radius rod of my car was bent and 
the steering affected. Traveling gingerly to 
the next town, a repair man straightened 
it in half an hour. 

A seven-mile ride into Knoxville over a 
plowed macadam road, with no detour, did 
damage that only showed up during the next 
three days — first a wheel came off, then a 
transmission pinion gave out, then a front 
spring let down. But repairs were made 
quickly, with only one day's delay waiting for 
a new pinion, and that spent in a sociable 
southern town. When you are hauled into a 


aN by James H. Collins 






his horse to be frightened 
Simply speaking to the 
horse, as one went by, 
usually calmed the animal 
—try this and see the as- 
tonished look a horse gives 
you when he discovers that 
there is a human being in 
the strange devil wagon. 
If the horse were badly frightened I stopped 
the car, cut off the power, and reasoned with 
the animal. 

“This is only a gasoline buggy, and folks 
ride around in it like any other buggy,” | 
would explain. “A horse that knows as much 
as you do ought to get acquainted with it. 
Come on up here and smell it!” 

Step by step, timidly, with deep breaths, 
the sensitive animal would approach until 
one could stroke him and talk with him. 
Incidentally he brought Mr. Mountaineer in 
reach too. 

“Well, by gum, who ever would a thought 
my hoss would get this close to one of them 
things!” 

Whereupon would follow a nice little visit, 
and that is where the human-contact value 
of motor-touring lies. One hostile farmer 
with a team of frightened mules dealt with 
in this way was won over instantly when his 
mules stopped jumping to listen to a little 
common-sense talk about the devil wagon. 

“Going to Floridy!”’ he said in astonish- 
ment. “Say, if you put up all night at my 
house five mile back and wait until I can get 
home from town, I'll go as fur as the state 
line with you to-morrow.” 

Starting with half-worn tires, I . got 
through without a single blow-out and only 
three punctures. About midway, however, 
as the tires showed cuts and wear, they were 
taken off and replaced with 
new ones all around. That 





were likely to be dry a 
good choice, for there was 
only one mud-hole on the 
whole trip, and I got into 
that! 

One of the light, cheap, 
quantity-production — cars 
has marked touring ad- 
vantages. Absence of 
weight takes it over rough 
roads that heavier cars 
negotiate with difficulty 
I went over a twenty-mile 
stretch of macadam laid 
before the Civil War, and 
never repaired since. It 
was like riding over a stone 
quarry, and one discour- 
aged tourist with a big car 
had turned back home in 


SK a chemist “what is sugar?” —“what is 
iron?” — “what is a diamond?” — and he will 

be able to give you a definite answer. Ask him for 
a definition of gasoline, and he will envelop you 
in a maze of words. The gasoline of last year is 
not the gasoline of to-day. Next month Waldemar 
Kaempffert himself will have an article in this de- 
partment called “ Fashions in Gasoline,” in which 
the big question of the greatest of automobile prob- 
lems will be treated in an authoritative manner. 


is the best way with tires — 
to buy new, together with 
peace of mind, and present 
the old ones to some chap at 
a garage and let him worry 
the last five hundred miles 
out of them. 

A motor-route guide-book 
is handy. But trunk roads 
run pretty straight nowa- 
days, and a few simple di- 
rections from people along 
the way carry you right. 
Getting lost occasionally 
simply adds interest and 
incident. 

Touring leads itself flexi- 
bly to your time and plan. 
This was a_ three-weeks 
trip, touching nine states; 





despair after costly break- 
age in such places. Then 
the light, popular car is more easily repaired 
in touring, because one finds parts every- 
where. Finally, if you ride in a moderate- 
priced car everywhere that seems to give you 
a rating as a regular fellow. Don't you re- 
member — or aren't you old enough? — in 
the good old days when we all rode wheels, 
how we felt a bond of sympathy for, and 
there was, a sort of free-masonry among 
people who rode the same kind of bicycle? 
When I got into that mud-hole at Devil's 


country town by a team of white mules, 
steering your disabled car past the post 
office, everybody feels that he knows you! 
That Tennessee mountain country raises 
fine horses, and motors were not looked upon 
kindly along the back roads. Mr. Moun- 
taineer, dressed for town in his long, black 
coat, black slouch hat and black tie, came in 
view in twos and threes, riding highstrung 
horses. At the sight of the motor he usually 
got over into the ditch scowling, encouraging 


but a week-end tour would 
often take you on a 500-mile trip through 
your own or a neighboring state, and that 
means covering a large section of all but 
the very biggest states. The chief thing 
is to have the touring point of view, 
which links mileage with exploration and 
adventure. 

Every boy and girl has at some time wantid 
to run away from home. Get a car, even 
a little old last year’s car, be a boy again (or 
a girl) and beat it! 
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General Motors Trucks 


—and Business Extension 


HEN furniture dealers depended upon horse delivery it was 
considered a good day’s work to put a load of furniture into 


the house of a customer ten miles away. 




























Today, Summerfield & Hecht, one of Detroit’s big retail furniture 
firms, have a regular delivery radius, by GMC Trucks, of 75 miles 
and the round trip of 150 miles can be made in a day. 

Summerfield & Hecht bought GMC Trucks because they wanted 
their 75-mile deliveries to be as dependable as their city deliveries- 
bought them because they knew that to carry heavy furniture up hill 
and down dale over country roads, they needed trucks with stamina. 


GMC Trucks have stamina because of the way in which they are 
built and of what they are built. Compare them point for point with 
any truck that sells for less, or for more. 

And behind every GMC Truck stands the great General Motors 
Corporation, insuring against ‘‘ orphanage,” insuring service and parts 
readily secured during the full, long life of every GMC Truck. GMC 
on a truck is like U.S. A. on a bond. 

Write, stating your line of business and we will send you a booklet 
dealing with GMC Trucks in your line. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK GCOMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 


Branches and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Radius Rods 


0 on every size truck that we build. 
Without them the driving axle must 
rush the load through the rear 
springs. With them the push is 
transmitted direct from the axle to 
the truck frame as it should te. 

Our booklet “‘ From Radiator to 
Tail Light’ is a guide to intelli- 
tent truck-buying which every 
Frospective truck buyer should 
have. Free ug on request. 


(Een ore, 
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- hampion 


Dependable Spark Plugs 





Play Important Part 
in Tractor Industry 
ind hours at a stretch, the 


OR hours ; ul 
tractor engine 1s it ut- 


taxe “dl to 
maximum 


most, peter ing a sustained, 
demand up‘ he park plugs 
To withs cal such brutal punis shment 


** miss spark 


and not even temporarily, 


plugs must be of more than common 
hardiness and efficiency 

Our famous No. 3450 Insulator, 
resistance to shocks and tem- 
together with our 
patented gasket construction, fortify 
Champion Spark Plugs for the terrific 
battle they must constantly wage in 
tractor engines. 

Because Champion Spark Plugs de- 
pendably perform this strenuous service 
number of tractor manufacturers 


with 
its greater 
perature changes, 


a large 
use them as factory equipment. 

There is a Champion Spark Plug spe- 
designed for every type of engine 
“Champion” is on the 
world trade mark on 


cially 
Be sure the 
Insulator and the 
the box 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 


Champion Spark Plug Company, of Canada, Ltd., 


name 


Champion Heavy Stone 
For Tractors ~— and High- ae Cars 
Windsor, Ontario B 43, Price $1. 








HAVE YOU A COPY OF THIS BOOKLET? 


“The Motor Truck in Business” 
By WALDEMAR KAEMPFFERT 


Automobile Editor of McClure’s Magazine 


Partial List of Contents 


Do They Pay? 

When Trailers Pay 

Keeping the Truck in Condition 
Watching the Cost 


Which Shall It Be 
Gasoline or Electric ? 


Motion and Money 


Fitting the Body to the 





Load 


HIS important booklet issued by the Automobile De- 

partment of McClure’s, ““The Motor Truck in Busi- 
ness,”’ will be sent free to any business man who writes for 
it on his business stationery. 


Send for a copy today, addressing your letter to the McClure 
\utomobile Department, 25 West 44th Street, New York. 
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The Six Best Cellars 


[Continued from page 11] 





She caught his expression of wonder, mis- 
interpreted it, and shot back a compliment. 
“Henry, you robbed the world of genius 
when you weren't born a bartender. You 
make me think of that artist who said he 
mixed his paints with brains, you do, really.” 
She approached —a soft, clinging woman 
who, at thirty-nine, manifested a firm faith in 
the appeal! of all the qualities she thought, 
incorrectly, that she possessed. She cuddled 
toward him; Henry chose the word as he 
watched the action. Daisy could cuddle, he 


thought, at eight hundred yards’ range. 
“One more for Daisy, please, * she begged. 
“Just a weeny, teeny — ” 


Obediently, 
her glass, but his eyes widened. 
you loathed ‘em, Daisy.” 

She laughed. “I never did care for them 
so terribly much,” she admitted, confiden- 
tially. “But Sturtevant says I’m too silly 
about it — so I'm taking lessons.” 

Henry tnderstood. Daisy never cared 
terribly much about anything that was easy 
to get, but let it become reasonably scarce 
and she would have it or die. He wished that 
he had anticipated this. He might have 
given Daisy a special mixture of chilled 
orange-juice, and a dash of bitters. It would 
have tasted just as medicinal to her, and 
saved a cocktail. Henry’s life-long habit of 
quick calculation acted mechanically, in- 
forming him that he had just poured nectar 
to the approximate value of two dollars and 
sixty cents past a palate no more capable 
than a drain of extracting value from it. 
He served A. Sturtevant with his second 
instalment and had to squeeze the shaker for 
Tommy Blair. Blair laughed. 

“ Why the sudden shortage, Henry?” 

There was the faintest imaginable under- 
tone in that speech. Henry felt it and chafed 
atit. Piker! Blair would think that Henry, 
popularly supposed to own a veritable cave, 
was niggardly to a matter of drops. While 
he was fumbling for a retort, Millicent surged 
loyally to the rescue. 

“Yes, we hare got to economize on the 
trimmings,” she said, with fine frankness. 
“We couldn't afford te lay in a supply of 
everything, so we just naturally specialized. 
We'll have to stop serving cocktails long 
before the rest of you do, but— ™” She 
paused. Henry, an Ananias, admiring his 
Sapphira’s invention while he kept an eye 
out for stray thunderbolts, felt the increased 
interest. Millicent laughed. 

“Maybe you'll think’ it’s plain extrava- 
gance, but Henry and I reasoned it out that 
everybody else would stock up on the hard 
things — and it’s natural enough, too, con- 
sidering how much farther your money goes 
that way — but we wanted to be sort of 
original, you know. So Henry bought 
mostly wines. They don't go so far, of 
course, but after all — 

Tommy Blair exploded in confirmation. 

“She's right, by George, she's right! 
That's sure as shooting! Take a look over 
your horrid pasts. You don’t have any very 
dramatic thoughts about some one highball 
you had last summer, do you? Or a Tom 
Collins on the club porch, after golf? An- 
swer: you do not. But the time you got 
reckless at the Waldorf and blew to four 
quarts of Yellow Label, 1907 — oh, boy!’ 

There was a distinct hiatus as the idea 
mushroomed in eleven minds. Henry could 
actually see it expanding. It was genius on 
Milly's part, all right, and Blair had clinched 
it for her, but . . . whew! 

Then the hum and clatter enveloped 
Millicent, and Henry with her. They 
drifted into the dining-room on the crest of 
it—the agreeable dining-room with its 
maximum capacity of twelve. There was a 
wine-glass at every place —even Daisy's. 
Always before she had turned it primly 
down, but to-night, as Henry's hypnotized 
attention fell upon it, it seemed to lift its face 
like a thirsty flower. A vertical line grooved 
its path between Henry's eyebrows. The 
glasses meant Sauterne, of course . . . a 
final, prodigal splash with all the ultimate 
four bottles. Milly must have planned this 
all along . it was reckless, looking at it 
one way, and then, again, it might be the 
best thing that could have happened. It 
was pretty fair Sauterne, too — the precious 
remnant of those days before the War. 


Jordan's voice reached him, and Jordan’s 


Henry tilted the shaker over 
“T thought 


—— 


voice was complacent with the note in which 
Oakmont's inner circle spoke of the outsiders 

“Henry was press-agenting another haul 
in front of Hammond and Mclvor, on the 
train out,” he declared. “That’s cruelty to 
children.” ; 

Henry, emerging from arithmetic, riposted 
sharply. 

“They're all right,” he asserted. “Ed 
Hammond's a perfectly good scout. He's a 
college man, and he was quoting poetry on 
the train this afternoon. I like him.” 

Conversation stopped. Everybody list- 
ened. Jordan chuckled. “Certainly. So 
do I. He's a good man in his place. None 
better. But Tiffany — ” 

“Tiffany’s a little different, maybe,” 
conceded Henry. “But he’s — he’s a rough 
diamond just the same. You people don't 
know him as I do, that’s all.” 

Henry could feel Millicent’s eyes rebuking 
him. He could see the displeased surpris» 
in Jordan’s face. Jordan couldn't bear to 
have any one disagree with him. Henry's 
annoyance suddenly crystallized. 

“Tt makes me tired — this idea that selling 
bonds or real estate or what not is so al- 
mighty exclusive, and selling groceries is 
degrading,” he said forcibly. “I like Ed 
Hammond and I don’t care who knows it.” 
He groped for support. “And let me tell you 
something — Ed Hammond's got more stuff 
laid away than all the rest of us put to- 
gether. Tiffany has, too. Hammond just 
cleaned out his stores and let his friends in on 
it when he had enough. If Milly's right, 
and the ability to give real dinners is going to 
be a social asset, you can take it from me 
you're going to reckon with the Hammonds 
and the Tiffanys— you see if you don’t.” 


iv pleased him to observe the effect of his 
revelation. Hammond could have made a 
million dollars overnight without impressing 
any of them. But a man who, while not an 
Insider, was still not positively aboriginal, 
and who had Ed Hammond's opportunities 
for warehousing . . . Henry found converts 
among the men, with remarkable ease. 
Even A. Sturtevant Jordan acknowledged, 
after an argument, that to draw an impassa- 
ble gulf around a personable owner of a chain 
of groceries wasn't sound democracy. Of 
course, if he had owned only one . 

Later, however, when they were locking 
up, Millicent had views of her own. “Don't 
you realize that you've made things infinitely 
worse, Henry?” she demanded. “ You've 
put the thought into their heads that those 
awful people are possible! Don't you see 
there's no room for anybody else? Our 
number's six; no more —and maybe less. 
There isn’t a dining-room in Oakmont that'll 
hold more than twelve, comfortably. If the 
Hammonds get in, or the Tiffanys, some- 
body's got to go out to make room for them 
And it might perfectly well be us — it will be 
us, as a matter of fact, if they ever find out 
we were just bluffing, and if they happen to 
think the Hammonds are just as nice as we 
are and better entertainers!” 

Henry protected himself stolidly. “If all 
they care about us is what we can give ‘em to 
eat and drink, the sooner they drop us the 
better. I guess we can find friends enough. 
I never did think a whole lot of this sacred six 
business, anyway. If it’s getting to the 
point where it doesn’t mean anything but the 
six best cellars, we don’t belong in it, and 
that’s a fact. Hammond and Tiffany are 
right at the top of that list. I don’t want to 
talk about it any more. It makes me tired.” 

Nevertheless, the conception of becoming 
one of the great majority instead of remain- 
ing one of the innermost six, was distinctly 
repellent to Henry. And he weakened under 
the swift attacks which Millicent based on 
the optimism he had displayed when he first 
came home, until he yielded unconditionally, 
with a promise to ransack the city to-morrow 
and to buy, regardless of cost, enough to 
justify their present rank in life. 

The Blair's dinner, during the next week. 
was wetter than any Blair dinner had ever 
been, and it apparently set a standard by 
which Oakmont dinners were to be judged 
It wasn’t that this dozen of suburbanites 
were entirely dependent upon stimulants for 
their congeniality, but that their eagerness to 
outwit a situation was aroused. Further- 
more, it was evident that the world was to be 
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divided, after the first of July, into two main 
classes: those to be forever obligated to their 
friends, and those to be never repaid. It 
wasn't the actual serving of an old-fashioned 
dinner which counted — it was the ability to 
serve it. And after the Blair dinner, people 
began to like to produce evidence. 

Scouting desperately, Henry picked up 
occasional odd lots of light wine at prices 
which ate acidly into his soul. Eight 
bottles of Pontet Canet was the supreme 
sacrifice. He couldn't replenish, except at 
hideous expense, his supply of cocktail 
material, so that he relied upon Millicent’s 
diplomacy, and didn’t replenish it. But, in- 
evitably, he would be exposed. He bought 
two dozen domestic champagne at a price 
which finally settled the question of trading 
in the old car. But his soul revolted at the 
cost of the genuine French luxury, and Milli- 
cent finally released him from his promise. 

“We can make champagne cup,” she said, 
“and nobody’ll ever suspect. So don’t do 
anything more about it till I tell you to.” 

Henry dropped in at Mclvor Tiffany's on 
several occasions and wasn’t uplifted by the 
prosperity he found there. He observed, not 
without misgivings, that Tiffany played golf 
with Clarence Holsappel on Saturday after- 
noon, and that sometimes on the 5.15 fron 
New York, Tommy Blair marched past the 
vacant seat at Henry’s elbow in order to 
choose the one beside Ed Hammond. 

From Millicent he learned that a similar 
movement was under way on the feminine 
side. She herself had discovered that Hope 
Tiffany was awfully nice, and had asked her 
to tea; at Mrs. Jordan's she had been made 
acquainted with Mrs. Ed Hammond, a quiet, 
grave-eyed little woman who seemed to be 
watching something with deep interest. 

Millicent’s inspiration at their own dinner 
had been fortunate in one unexpected way. 
In naming wine as the Carpenter specialty 
she had unintentionally made it possible to 
avoid exposure except through large and 
stately affairs. She had led up to a natural 
failure to provide for informal occasions. It 
was all right for the Carpenters to sere mint 
lemonade after bridge, or they could open 
bottles of -Hoppo instead of producing a 
siphon and Scotch. Everything would be 
understood and everyone content. Millicent 
pointed out the advantages of this situation, 
and Henry, agreeing with her as to the pres- 
ent, still continued to brood gloomily upon 
the day of reckoning. 

The half-dozen families which Henry had 
dubbed “the sacred six,” still held together, 
but it was clear even to Henry's masculine 
perceptions that the linking, which for the 
past year had been growing looser, was now 
feebler every day. He approved, dubiously, 
of Millicent’s developing strategics. She 
was taking up both the Tiffanys and the 
Hammonds, not too pointedly, to be sure, 
but unmistakably. The Carpenters played 
bridge at the Hammonds’, and the Ham- 
monds returned the visit a few evenings 
later; Millicent finally went so far as to have 
the Tiffanys for a very informal little dinner 
at which fully a third of the true Gallic claret 
was daringly poured. Mclvor Tiffany, per- 
ceiving that his own method had been per- 
haps too narrow, chaffered in regard to a 
possible trade. He wasn’t so much inter- 
ested in the claret, he said, but he might be 
willing to swap for a few bottles of cham- 
pagne, and, at a pinch, he'd even consider the 
Pontet Canet. Henry was groggy, but 
Millicent came to the fore and gently re- 
jected the proposition. 

“We'd love to,” she said regretfully, “but 
we can't. We made up our minds to be 
specialists and we've got to stick to it. Of 
course J don’t care much one way or the 
other, but Henry—” Here she gave Henry 
the high sign, and in spite of himself, he had 
to confirm her policies. The strange thing 
about it was that Tiffany acted as though he 
liked Henry better after the refusaF 

The frontiers of Oakmont, although 
wobbling, stood unchanged. The six re- 
mained the six, and the outsiders stayed 
outside, but changes appeared in the situa- 
tion. The Tiffanys and Hammonds, for 
example, stood out as leaders of a new group 
which capitalized its resources, held dinners 
and dances at the Country Club, and con- 
ducted itself generally as though it had ceased 
to realize its position. There was a vague 
challenge in this behavior. Exclusiveness 
fails of its purpose when those who are ex- 
cluded ignore the fact. It required an 


appreciable effort on Mrs. Carpenter's part to 
maintain her sweetness toward Hope Tiffany. 

The MeAllisters, whose dinner to the six 
followed close on the barbaric splendors of the 
last outsiders’ party at the Countr$ Club, 


unwisely decided on competition. They cut 
deeply into their reserves and Henry awoke, 
the next morning, with a disillusioning re- 
miniscence of undergraduate days. 

**Enough’s enough,” said Henry to him- 
self, on the way to town, “and too much is 
plenty. I'm out of my class. For two cents 
I'd cut out the whole thing and join the 
W. C. T. U. — hanged if I wouldn't.” 

For already the austere element, which had 
always held itself aloof from the effervescence 
of both Insiders and Outsiders, was voicing an 
audible disapproval of the momentum which 
Oakmont’s relaxations were gathering; and 
to the cohorts of the austere had flocked a 
number of those who, neither In, nor Out, 
nor In-Between, had preached and practised 
moderation in the days of bounty. 

It was schedule time for the Carpenters to 
give another dinner tothe Six. It was essen- 
tial to balance the account. The schedule 
was adamant, and the guests were confident 
that Henry would prove a superlative host! 
A. Sturtevant Jordan emitted ponderous 
jests with reference to vintages of unspeak- 
able rarity; others of the circle said less but 
looked as much or more, and Henry specu- 
lated on the trials of Judgment Day. 

Millicent, in planning the campaign, sud- 
denly became unreconciled to the absence of 
cocktails. 

“But, my dear!” protested Henry weakly. 
“We've gone over this thing, and right from 
the beginning you said — ” 

“Oh, that!” responded Millicent. ‘That 
was before I thought. I've changed my 
mind.” 

“Thank the Lord you can’t change mine!” 
said Henry. “What's made you think we 
need cocktails?” 

“Because people will need something, or 
they'll guess. They'll eat canned soup with- 
out a quiver if they've had something before- 
hand — nobody thinks much about eating 
at a dinner — but if they have to wait till the 
roast and then get only a stingy glass or two 
of real claret or American champagne — ” 

“Very well, then.” Henry reddened. 
‘If they don’t like it they know where they 
can go. I tell you one thing, Milly: they 
won't get any three-dollar cocktails here. 
Vermouth’s up to twenty-eight dollars a 
quart. Never again! Besides, I thought 
you said we'd make champagne cup.” 

“We can't,” said Millicent simply. “It 
isn't done. I mentioned it yesterday — just 
to find out —and they say it’s plebeian. 
You'll have to get something real.” 

“T will — not,” said Henry firmly. 

“Then we'll give ‘em just what we've got 
and have it over with,” she returned, with 
equal firmness. 

He came home the following night to find a 
note from Miss Virginia Jasper awaiting him. 
Millicent flicked it toward him carelessly. 
She had been using it, unopened, as a book- 
mark, and she was a quarter of an inch deep 
in the story before he had torn the end of the 
prim, stiff envelope. 

Henry liked the old lady, quite aside from 
the fact that she was some shadowy kin of his 
mother’s. It was comfortable to drop back 
into the eighties by sitting in one of Miss 
Jasper’s plush chairs, his feet profaning an 
unfaded, cabbage-size rose of the Brussels 
carpet, his eyes soothed by antimacassars, 
crayon enlargements surrounded by elaborate 
gilt frames, and the glass prisms dangling 
from the gasolier which sprouted downward 
from a plaster rosette in the ceiling. 

Naturally, since she was now in process of 
recovery from influenza, and on principle, 
stopped from telephoning to Henry, she 
wrote him. 


My dear Henry: 

I write you in much Distress. There 
is no one else to whom I may turn for 
Advice and Assistance in a matter with 
which I cannot cope unaided. Will you 
come to see me on Thursday evening if 
possible? I am sorry to trouble you, 
but I am sure that I may always count 
upon your Sympathy and Understanding. 

Affectionately yours, 
Virginia Jasper 


Henry tossed the note to Millicent. She 
glanced through it, and laughed. 
“How stupid for you, Henry. All she 


wants is to talk to somebody about the in- 
gratitude of the Dorcas Society, or whatever 
it is she spends her time over, and you're 
the only man she knows. I'm awfully sorry. 
It'll take your whole evening.” 

“She's all right,” defended Henry, stoutly. 
“She's one person that would stick to us 
through thick and thin. They don't make 
friends like her, nowadays.” 


Millicent laughed again. “You'd better 
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“LEARN STENOGRAPHY’—say 


THREE OF AMERICA'S LEADING 
EMPLOYERS OF STENOGRAPHERS 


EDWARD BOK, for years editor of 


the Ladies’ Home Journal, said in recent 
interview: “The value of stenography to 
young people is that very often it is apt to 
place them in a position of confidence, and 
to bring them into direct contact with their 
employers, thus giving an insight into the 
inner workings of business, which they 
could scarcely obtain in any other way.” 
This truly portrays his own experience. 


The course in Stenography which has rev- 
olutionized all others, is the NEW WAY 
Course of the Tulloss School—a few lessons 
for spare time study at home, inexpensive 
—small tuition fee payable monthly. The 
Tulloss School during the seventeen years 
they have been in business has graduated 
thousands cf students who have attained 
success. 


A DETROIT STUDENT LIKED THE 
“NEW WAY” 


‘Easily learned because simplified and ex- 
plained in such a way as to be readily un- 
derstood, and any one wishing to become 
an expert stenographer could not find a 
shorter and more efficient way of master- 
ing shorthand and the use of the type- 
writer. It is possible to attain wonderful 
speed, both in shorthand and typewriting, 
if one follows the instructions and lessons 
carefully, and these lessons and instruc- 
tions are given in such a way (the New 
Way) that any student would find no trou- 
ble whatever in: attaining a full mastery of 
this profession in a short time.”’ 


288 Junction Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 


HUGH CHALMERS, formerly pres- 
ident of the Chalmers Automobile Company, 
says: ‘‘ The position of a stenographer is the 
best training ground for a young man or 
woinan, if they have any brains (and the man 
they work for has any brains) because they can 
learn more in that way than in any other.” 


The NEW WAY in Shorthand and Typewrit- 
ing is as fascinating to study as a game. At 
the completion of ten easily learned lessons in 
Typewriting, a speed of 80 to 1oo words per 
minute on the machine is guaranteed. Begin- 
ners readily learn how to take dictation, and 
graduates of the Course write shorthand at 125 
to 150 words per minute. The NEW WAY 
COURSE also gives free of charge to every 
student, a thorough business training—10 
Volumes on Office Procedure — Filing, Letter 
Writing, English, Secretarial Duties, etc. 


“THE BEST TRAINING GROUND FOR 
ANY YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN”’ 
HUGH CHALMERS WORDS 
REFLECTED IN NEW WAY 
STUDENT 


“The wonderful system of Finger Exercises 
in the Typewriting Course, convinces a student 
at once that the Tulloss NEW WAY has the 
key to success in Typewriting. Each hour 
increases the interest and speed of the operator. 
Accuracy is the keynote of the whole course 
which means efficiency. The Shorthand lessons 
are simple and interesting, producing satisfying 
results. The Tulloss Course meant much to 
me, as I had neither time nor money to attend 
school away from home. My only regret is, 
that I didn’t begin the Course sooner.” 


Garwin, low» : 


HON. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, says: “A 
little smattering in a great many subjects 
may make a mana very pleasant and agree- 
able companion, but those who succeed 
best, are those who make themselves master 
of some particular subject. For instance, I 
can get, in forty-eight hours, two or three 
dozen stenographers—that is, stenogra- 
phers in name—at $5.00 or $6.00 a week, 
But one who can write 80 words a minute, 
and do it well, can secure from $75.00 to 
$100.00 a month, and one who can report 
a trial in court or take speeches verbatim, 
can get anywhere from $100.00 to $150.00 
per month, and a first-class stenographer 
or reporter can get $6,000 a year.” 


The NEW WAY Course is so practical and 
based on such sound principles, that a 
beginner in a short while can command a 
high salaried position, as a stenographer, 
earning from $100 to $150 a month. 


**MORE LIKE FUN THAN WORK, TO 
STUDY”’ 


“The NEW WAY in Typewriting in- 
creased my speed from the very first lesson 
and enabled me to do much more work 
with less effort and fatigue. When I 
started the New Way in Shorthand I knew 
nothing about it, and after the first two 
lessons I began using all the words that I 
knew. The lessons are so plain that it is 
impossible to do anything but grasp each 
one, and after you have once gotten a les- 
son you do not forget it, because in order 
to get the lesson, you must read and under- 
stand each word. Besides being plain the 
lessons are so interesting that it is more like 
fun than work to study. Several of my friends 
are going to take up business courses, and 
I can give them a dozen different reasons 
why the NEW WAY is the best.” 


Mergersl - 


In the foregoing paragraphs are written the 
statements of three prominent men also the 
actual unsolicited testimonials of some of the 
thousands of NEW WAY students, who credit 
their success to the Tulloss School. Therefore, 
to achieve the seemingly impossible Success, 
the NEW WAY is the Only way. Long enough 
to make you a Success—Short enough to make 
you a success SOON. 


Satisfaction guaranteed—write and find out 
what that means—it is worth everything to you. 
Money refunded if not satisfied at 
completion of Course. Spare time study 
does not interfere with daily duties. Only 
experts can stand the test of the weeding-out 
process of today in the field of stenography. 
Prepare Now! You will never regret it! Big 
Wages! Luxuries of Life! Pleasant Work! 


Mail this coupon for Free booklet on Stenog- 
raphy. 


The Tulloss School 


788 College Hill 
Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Knowing that I am not obligated 


in any way, I am writing for Free booklet on 
Stenography. 





Name 


Address 


City 








tS The Six Best Cellars 

t tell het ive just paid your bill for a 
hundred and sixty dollars for Onondaga 
County champagne, then I don't know 
whether she'd stick to vou after that or 

t That reminds me rhey siky 
he holding p the irms of old Mrs. Teak 
it present They're organizing some kind of 
1 law-enforcement league to snoop into 


peopl ‘s ice boxes when the law takes effect 
Henry snorted “Ours will be plenty 

all right * 

runabout up the hill, 


sanitary by that time 

He drove his little 
ifter dinner, to the trim litth 
Miss Jasper had rooted as irremovably as a 
tree. long before Oakmont 
He found Miss Jasper knitting, her face set 
lines. She approached her 
revelations indirectly After he had listened 
for half in hour she dropped he r needle s and 
faced him re solute ly 

“Henry, I sent for vou because I'm in a 


house where 
came into being 


im grim, grave 


bad fix I want vou to get me out of it 
“Til try.” said Henry “What is it?” 
i s (¢ harles, she declared, warmly 
*My half-brother 
Henry waited patic ntly He remembered 


Charles. the half-brother who had lived at 
Miss Jasper's house for eight or nine years, 
profe ssed the highe st ce gree of ascetic ism, 
read de Quincey for pleasure, and died un- 
obtrusively a few years ago 

“You know that I've always been opposed 
to liquor,” she “T've 
be longed to the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union ever since it was started, and I 
belong to the Anti-Saloon League And I'm 
invited to be an Honorary Vice-President 
of the Law Enforcement League Mrs. Teak 
I'm supposed to be one of the 


Her 


went on, presently 


is organizing 
oldest prohibitionists in the county 


voice rose. “And here I find, all of a sudden, 
that I've got my cellar half full of rum!” 

Henry sat very still, trying to surround the 
intelligence 

“Rum?” he managed to echo, dully. 

“Yes — wine or beer or whiskey or some- 
thing like that Boxes and boxes of it! 
Under my roof for fifteen years and I never 
dreamed of it! Charles brought it with him 
when he came to live with me in 1904. He 
said it was mineral water. He always car- 
ried it with him wherever he went. I never 
saw him drink any of it. And after he died 
it just stayed there. I'd forgotten all about 
it until Susan and I were moving some old 
furniture and came There was 
one box that had been opened. I found one 
bottle of this liquorinit. I’m perfectly sure 
it isn’t mineral water. Come and look at it, 
He nry ts 

She unlocked the Sideboard in the dining- 
room and stealthily produced a bottle, a dark 
long-necked, dust-covered bottle which sent 


across it. 


a thrill down Henry's spine. He took it 
almost reverently 
Johannishe rger Bewern Auslese — 1878 


Generally speaking, Henry was no con- 
noisseur. He belonged to that great Amer- 
ican publie which finds a blissful pleasure in 
say, Yellow Label, 1907, because it is thor- 
oughly convinced that it ought to, and be- 
cause it has the testimony of the marginal 
figures in the winecard to confirm the theory 
But he happened to know that Bewern 
tuslese of 1878 was a wine for which a true 
connoisseur would commit any crime on the 
calendar, a vintage practically exhausted 
long before the War, a thing above and 
beyond price, splendid, majestic, unique. 

“Is it — intoxicating?’’ Miss Jasper whis- 


pered the question in the tone of one who still 
harbors a faint hope. Henry nodded. 

“Yes,” he said thickly. “It’s wine —I 
— I think it’s what they call Rhine wine.” 

Miss Jasper sniffed. “M’ff! German, 
too!” Plainly its Teutonic associations 
added to its sinfulness. 

“How much of it did you say you had?” 
he asked, setting the bottle reverently back 
on the sideboard. 

“I didn’t count,” said Miss Jasper. 
“But there must be seven or eight big boxes 
of it —all just alike and all marked with 
the — the Johnny Burger name like the one 
on this bottle. When I think of how Charles 
deceived me — ~ She compressed her lips. 

“The idea of filling up my house with that 
nasty stuff — and pretending it was 
Ugh!” She shuddered. 

“Yes. He shouldn't have done that.” 
Henry was slowly recovering from the shock. 
Seven or eight cases of 1878 Johannisberger! 
Seven or eight cases . sev— He forced 
himself to a timid question, doing valiant 
battle against a screaming conscience. 

“IT suppose you want me to — sell it for 
you,’ he said, hesitantly. 

“Sell it? 7?” Miss Jasper stared at 
him. ‘Do you imagine for a moment that 
I'd be a party to throwing that poison out 
before innocent people? Do you think I'd 
help to — to spread the curse of rum among 
my neighbors? Why, Henry! Any one of 
those bottles might be the means of giving 
some fine young man an appetite for it!” 

“TI see,” said Henry, stupidly. “Yes, 
Aunt Virginia, that would be awful — espe- 
cially now that it’s so hard to get.” 

Miss Jasper, who hadn't caught the last of 
the sentence, shook her head. “No,” she 
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said. “No! Not a drop of that wretched 
stuff shall ever pass human lips if I can help 
it. AndIcan! That’s why I sent for you 
Henry. I couldn’t do it myself, and |} don’t 
trust Michael. He cuts grass for half 
dozen families on the hill, and Susan says 
his tongue’s longer than any living woman’s 
He'd tell everybody that I'd had a cellar full 
of rum for years.” She shuddered again 
“T know he would. Just think of it. There's 
nobody but you, Henry. I know I can 
trust you not to tell.” 

“I won't,” said Henry, shakily. “of 
course I won’t. Hardly! But — but what 
do you want me to do with it, if you won't 
sell it and don’t want to keep it?” 

“T want you to get a wagon and come here, 
after dark,” she whispered, “and cart every 
one of those boxes away somewhere into the 
woods — and smash every single bottle into 
a thousand pieces!” 

She punctuated the climax by bringing 
down the bottle on the marble slab of the 
sideboard. There was a musical tinkle of 
splintering glass, a whimper of flowing 
liquid. A glorious, ineffable bouquet im- 
pregnated the chaste atmosphere. 

“T'll do it to-night!” said Henry, resolute- 
ly. “Ill do it now. I'll take two cases 
right with me, and come back for the rest. 
Trust me, Aunt Virginia. I'll help you!” 

“And you'll never tell anybody — not 
even Millicent?” 

“Well, not unless she finds it out,” swore 
Henry. 

“Of course,” said Miss Jasper, with tears 
in her eyes, “I loved Charles but — ” 

“So did I,” said Henry, with bottomless 
sympathy. 

[To be continued | 





The New War — Continued from page 12 





individuals the world has ever seen and the 
greatest collection of toy soldiers that any- 
body ever had to play with 

It used to puzzle me as to why Germans, 
who could be tender toward their own chil- 
dren. could be so inhuman to Belgian babies 


It is now obvious. To the German mind, a 


German baby was a baby; but a Belgian 
baby was vermin 

Born in this way, they have been bur- 
banked into a new type of person. Luther 


himself, by a similar process, has perfected 
1 cactus free from spines The reverse Eng- 
lish would be equally possible and the Kaiser 
pe rfected a cactus that is 
nothing but spines. And though the Kaiser 
has departed, vet the cactus re- 
mains behind Though the maker is gone 
the carbon copy citizenry 1s still with us 
Though the child is in Dutch, his toy soldiers 
Their uniforms can be washed off; 


seems to have 


himself 


remain. 
but they remain toy soldiers still 

And now, just because a paper has or has 
not been signed, are we going to believe that 
these people, so born, so raised, so trained, 
are suddenly going to become regular honest- 
to-goodness folk, with ideas and ideals and 
morals and ethics and social standards like 
the rest of us, and all in a minute? 

It is impossible. Even if they wished to 
do it, which they don’t, they couldn't. Even 
if they knew how wrong they are, which they 
don't, they wouldn't know how to change, 
and they wouldn't be able to if they wished, 
which they also don’t 

Ethics and morals are a matter of years, 
not of minutes Social standards are a 
question of a lifetime, not of a day 

You can’t make a normal human being out 
of a German in a week any more than you 
could make a sheep-dog out of a wolf. It 
takes generations to do either 

And that is why we face to-day a war that 
will be longer and more bitter than was the 
long and bitter war we have been through 

It will be, like the others, a war of conquest. 

The great masses of the German people are 
simple, hard-working, efficient, tireless 
lhey desire only to work. They let their 
leaders think for them and follow blindly 
where their leaders lead. It is that that 
makes them the menace that they are 

Doubtless there are in Germany millions 
of people, who, if permitted, would become 
once again the peaceful, industrious niakers 
of splendid dyes and beautiful toys. 

But this the new Ka‘ser-made product, who 
is in the vast majority, will not let them do. 
Why he will not is evident. 

The new German is ambitious 


He lusts for 


power. He is greedy, jealous and unscru- 
pulous He has been so long told that Ger- 


many must rule, that he has come to believe it. 
He has been made restive, restless, energetic, 
untiring. His vision is broad; his money sense 
vast; he is defiant and undaunted. He 
thinks in terms of countries where most of us 
think in terms of counties. He knows no 
creed but Germany and himself. 

In no sense does he feel himself to be de- 
feated. He considers the War to have been 
an experiment that failed. For that he is 
sorry. It was the quick, the easy way, to 
success. But since it has failed, he will do 
the next best thing. 

The peace terms have not subdued him. 
They have merely made him hot under the 
collar. He will live up to them if he has to. 
Otherwise, he won't. Meanwhile, he will try 
in every way he knows how, moral, immoral 
or unmoral, to gain by trickery that which 
he failed to gain by force 

His means will be many. 


(HERE are millions of Germans all over the 
world. Vast numbers of them, like him, 
are new Germans. During the War they were 
loyal to the country of their adoption only 
because they were afraid to be disloyal. 
They bought Liberty bonds, because Liberty 
bonds were a pretty good investment and a 
very good camouflage. They did lip service 
for the Allies because they,felt they could be 
of more use to Germany outside an intern- 
ment camp than init. They went as far as 
they dared in their aid to Germany. Forced 
to be passive soldiers in the old war, they 
will be shock troops in the new. Their en- 
trenched positions, their money, their com- 
mercial fox holes and their economic dugouts 
will all be at the disposal of the new General 
Staff of the new German army of conquest 
by peaceful (God save us!) penetration. 

And already the war is on. Already the 
German-language press (which should have 
been stamped out like the scorpion it is) is 
beginning to sneer at America, to belittle 
England. Already German commercial 
agencies are getting ready to operate through- 
out the world. Already the propaganda 
machines are set up and operating. 

The first move will be to try to diffuse dis- 
trust. The English-speaking peoples, with 
their present allies, are the natural basis of an 
enduring peace. This Germany will strive 
to break down. She will endeavor to cause 
us to do things to antagonize our friends; 
and our friends to do things to antagonize us. 

By her international banking scheme, 
which provides that German banks through- 
out the world can be subsidized by the 
German government, %he can gain control of 
many smaller countries of vast wealth, and 
vast potentialities for trouble. It's a cute 


idea, this German banking scheme, and as 
simple as a dollar watch. And it works. 

Suppose Germany wants to get control of 
Peruvia, or Bolu, or some similar country. 

She sends a good trustworthy person over 
there and he noses around and picks out a 
man who looks like a good party man who 
would remember his friends, and he says, 

“How would you like to be the president 
of this country?” 

“Fine,” says the prospective candidate. 
“I've been thinking of something like that 
myself. But it costs money to buy votes 
down here. And the English and French 
and American banks won't stake me, and 
besides. my credit is no good.” 

“ Your credit is all right with me,” says the 
German emissary. “If I put it over for you, 
will you reciprocate with a few favors, such 
as confiscating mines and oil wells from the 
British and French and slipping ‘em to me?” 

“TI sure will,” says the candidate. “I’m 
a regular guy and nobody's stronger for 
the you-scratch-my-back-and-I'll-scratch- 
yours thing than I am.” 

“Good!” says the emissary. And he sits 
down and cables Berlin that he’s found the 
right lad, and if they'll send their local bank 
a trifle of eight million marks, or three billion 
pesetas in the besotted currency of the infant 
nation he’s about to spurlos versenki, he'll 
put the deal across for ‘em. 

They ship him said foolish money. The 
election is held. The candidate is elected by 
a majority of 3,675,980 to 1, and it ain’t an 
hour before they've got a posse out after the 
1, and the whole country is being run from 
the German legation. 

It’s a great idea. 
on earth to stop it. 

And that is only one of the schemes they’ ve 
got up their sleeves. 

And as soon as they really get started, 
they'll have commercial liquid fire, and a new 
kind of economic submarine that will be a 
pippin. Their poison gas of propaganda is 
already drenching us. They'll overcharge in 
countries where they can effect a monopoly 
and undersell in other countries until they 
can get a monopoly. Commercial schreck- 
lichkeit will be their specialty in this new war, 
as physical frightfulness was in the old. 

Secret agreements will be made with 
nations that don’t like us, and there are 
plenty of ’em and more since we tried to 
Simon Legree the Peace Conference the way 
we did. Rebating will become a fine art. 
Dumping will be reduced to a science. Ger- 
man goods, camouflaged by other names and 
other trademanks, will flood the world, and 
for these goods preference over allied manu- 


And there isn’t a way 


factures will be gained by bribery and corrup-y- 


tion. No one knows better than Germany 
that almost every man has his price, if not in 
money, in ambition, love of power, wine, 
woman, song. Germany will find out that 
price, and pay it. 

And if, when you say these things, any 
helix-eyed evangelist tells you you're an 
alarmist, a pessimist or a croaker, ask him 
when he’s ever seen a leopard change his 
spots overnight? Ask him if he’s ever heard 
any German express contrition over the 
things they have done. That the submarine 
was a mistake they'll admit; because it 
pulled us into the War; but have they yet 
admitted it to be a crime? Ask him on what 
grounds he believes that the Germans are 
going to refuse to avail themselves of new 
weapons, in the use of which they are expert, 
to the same end? 

The new war is not a speculation; not a 
belief; not a supposition; not a prediction. 
It’s a fact. It’s as mathematically provable 
as that two and two make four, that a 
squirrel will eat nuts, or that a vampire sucks 
blood. Moreover, it’s already on us, as any 
good business man can tell you. 

And we won't win it by shutting our eyes 
and refusing to see it. We can win it only by 
fighting, and by fighting longer and harder 
and better than they do. And in the new 
war, as in the old, we shall be at a disad- 
vantage. Because Germany isa dirty fighter, 
while we try to fight fair. Germany will 
stoop to things that we would never dream 
of doing. Germany recognizes no rules, while 
we abide by them. Again we shall face 
poison gas with naked lungs, and liquid fire 
with helpless bodies. The human body may 
escape. But the body politic will suffer. 

Germany has the keenest national spirit 
of any race on earth. 

Over a peace treaty that takes much from 
her, but not all, she foams with rage. 

The de@nt people of earth have only half- 
finished the job. They should have licked 
the Germans entirely, or else not at all. To 
half-defeat them is only to make them mad 
without subduing them. 

A casual observer, who doesn’t pretend to 
be able to refix the whole world in a couple of 
minutes, out of his own head, might suggest 
that the thing to be done was to split Ger- 
many up into a lot of little, autonomous 
republics and then watch 'em to be sure they 
didn’t put over any interlocking directorates. 
Or they could subjugate Germany; which 
they may have to do yet. 

Be that as it may, the decent peoples may 
as well gird up their loins and gird em up 
now. They've got a long, hard fight ahead. 
For two Ideas are loose in the world, and the 
world isn’t big enough to hold them both. 
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seemed to feel the delic acy of her question, 
and she flushed deeply and caught her breath 
At the end of her sentence, her lips remained 
half open, and the expression of daring and 
embarrassment, mingled, Jurian 
to make her prettier than she had ever looked. 
He smiled that old-time boyish smile of his, 
such had seen when he lay in bed at 
Lucy Hesketh’s home, and replied 

Not the slightest, Miss Blair.” 

“But that position you held after you left 
here * began the girl. 

Jurian went red to the roots of his hair, as 
he recalled his mendacious correspondence 
with Miss Hesketh “I've got a number of 
things to explain to you, Miss Blair,” he con- 
tinued, awkwardly. “Things I should have 
explained before. There seemed to be good 
reasons for waiting. I I wish we could 
have a few hours together, quite alone. And 
that’s part of what I had to ask of you. I 
wondered if we couldn't go out somewhere 
If it happens to be a fine Sun- 
day, perhaps it would be nice just to amble 
along some country road 

Jurian was looking earnestly at the girl 
and he thought he saw a negation appear in 
her eves. It halted him a little. He hes- 
itated wondering how she would receive the 
unexpected proposal. “Perhaps that isn’t 
the proper thing to do in Foxlake?” 

She showed her small white teeth in a sunny 
smile. “Oh, I wasn't thinking of that at all." 

“Well then,” he renewed with briskly rising 
enthusiasm, “shall we do it? I've never 
gone in much for that sort of thing— but it 
would be wonderful for me. That green, 
wooded country out there isa kind of mys- 
terious land I'm frightfully ignorant of 
things that lately I've been craving to know. 
I want vou to tell me the names of the 
trees, and things like that. I want to get 
away from everlasting people and groceries 
and business and just get a chance to breathe. 
I dare say I've had chances enough to get 
into the country, if I had wanted to, but 
this feeling has come upon me 


seemed to 


to-morrow 


somehow 


lately. I'll tell you what, Miss Blair! Let's 
take a few things—some olives—and—you 
know— picnic stuff—you're not laughing at 


me, are you?” 

“Indeed I'm not laughing at you,” 
the response. “I couldn't help smiling at 
the awful seriousness of the way you talked 
of those things. And at the idea of yours to 
get away from people. If you want to be 
quite alone, Mr. Jurian, I should think that 
I would be in the way.”’ 

“I want you to go with me,” returned 
Jurian, looking deep into her eyes, “ because 
I — I think, Miss Blair, that it’s through’you 
that this longing for Nature has risen up in 
me. Ever since I first saw you I’ve associ- 
ated you with all those soothing, lovely 
pictures of the countryside.” 

The straightforward answer was more than 
the girl had bargained for. She dropped her 
eves quickly and turned away. 

Finally she answered, looking up but not at 
Jurian, “Of course I will go with you, Mr. 
Jurian. Ill be happy to tell you all I know. 
Only I can’t go with you to-morrow. I've 
promised Grace Hastings — you know, Joe 
McKenzie’s friend — to come over there to- 
morrow. But if the next Sunday is fine we 
might go.” 

“Next Sunday, then!” cried Jurian. 

After Dorothy Blair had gone up-stairs, 
Jurian sat a long while in the little office. 
He leaned back in the swivel-chair, lighted a 
cigar and blew rings at the dingy ceiling. 
“Now, then!” said Jurian aloud, “I’ve got 
to get some money. ~ 

The young fellow counted his own cash. 

He had two hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
Living expenses had seemed incredibly cheap 
in Foxlake, and he had had no opportunity 
to spend money. Consequently he had not 
drawn upon his allowance. There were twelve 
hundred dollars there, awaiting his order, and 
as already three weeks more had gone since 
that sum accrued, in another week, there 
would be twenty-four hundred dollars. 

He could wire for it, of course. But it 
was not on deposit in his checking account, 
and they might not respond to a telegram. 
For the same reason he couldn't write a check 


was 


on it. Besides, he required somewhat more 
than the amount now in the East Marion 
bank. He should have not less than two 


thousand dollars the following Monday 


He suddenly recalled that Harvey Forsyth, 
the President of the East Marion Bank, had 
said that he would be glad to accommodate 
the Hesketh Store at any time. The obvious 
way out of the difficulty was to borrow two 
thousand from the bank. In another week 
he would go to New York, draw his $2400, 
and pay the loan off. 

The following Monday morning, he 
went to East Marion and saw Forsyth. He 
amazed to discover how cordially the 
banker regarded the loan. There was, to be 
sure, the little matter of security. Naturally 
the store beeame security. The note was for 
three months, merely and with twenty-four 
hundred dollars in New York, at the end of 
another week, it was perfectly taken care of. 

Miss Blair was considerably surprised 
when Jurian showed her the two thousand 
dollar credit with the bank, on which to meet 
their obligations. He did not tell, just then, 
where it came from 

Jurian’s mind was upon other things. He 
seemed to take less and less interest in the 
operations of the store. 


Was 


F any one had told Frederick Jurian, three 

months before, that he was destined one 
July Sunday, to go ambling joyously along, 
with a picnic basket on his arm, in company 
with a little country-bred girl; that he would 
be delighted with trees, curious about birds, 
and positively voluble about the blue sky 
over their heads;| that he would sit under an 
ancient hemlock — there to mvnch su d- 
wiches, extract stuffed olive. from a narrow- 
necked bottle with a hatpin, and listen in 
unmeasured delight to the placid, unsophis- 
ticated annals of a country village from the 
lips of a young woman who saw the in- 
cidents with a queer combination of seriousness 
and humor — if any one had told Jurian that 
this would be his fate, he would aave listened 
impatiently, as to any overdrawn fairy-tale. 

Yet here he was. 
tion that was responsible for his being here. 
Jurian patted his lips with a paper napkin, 
lighted a cigar, and sent out puffs of solid 
satisfaction. 

He said to his companion, who had just 
rise n to shake the crumbs from her lap: 

“I like this, Miss Blair. This is great!” 

“I like it, too.” Then the girl pointed up: 

“Somebody's been looking at us all this 
time, Mr. Jurian!’ 

“Who?” was the reply from the young 
man, glancing around. Then he looked up 
in the direction the finger was pointing. A 
red squirrel, his tail arched over his back, 
was seated calmly on a branch of the tree. 

Jurian laughed shortly. Then, his eyes 
rested upon the girl, who was still looking 
up, with her arm outstretched. She was 
making a little a noise. The whole 
artless of her body, accentuated by 
the Greek simplicity of the white dress she 
wore — her figure slightly inclined forward, 
brought from the lips of the young fellow the 
rapt murmur, “That's the loveliest picture I 
ever saw! 

She heard the words plainly. But she 
thought he was referring to the squirrel, and 
without turning to look at Jurian, she said 
softly, “* Yes, aren't they graceful! I wonder 
if we haven't a saltine left for him?” Then 





ose 


It was his own sugges- | 


she stooped quickly to explore the basket — | 


and Jurian, who had stepped forward toward 
her almost unconsciously, brought up quickly 
and let his arms fall to his sides. 

In another moment he would have taken 
her in his arms, and he knew it. He knew 
that he was reaching toward her, at that 
moment, not in passion, but as something he 
needed; some beautiful thing that had just 
appeared before his eyes for the first time. 
That sensation had passed; Jurian sat down 
again with his back to the tree. And just 
because some good sense of fairness told him 
that he had no right to say words of love to 
her at this time, he sought to shift the whole 
setting by saying, abruptly: 

“Oh, Miss Blair, you don’t mind if I in- 
troduce the subject of our store into our 
happy gathering for just a moment, do you?” 
At this whimsical wording of it, the girl 
laughed, and sat down infront of him. “Of 
course not.” 

“IT didn’t tell you about that two thousand 
dollars,’ went on Jurian. “I suppose I felt 
a little guilty about it. Not that it isn’t all 
right. But perhaps Miss Hesketh wouldn't 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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have liked it. The fact is, I borrowed it 
from the East Marion Bank.” 
Miss Blair looked at him quickly. 
_ gave security?” 
“[— er — yes; 


“You 


a note at three months, 
secured by the store,” replied Jurian. Then 
he went on, “Oh, it’s all right. T could have 
got the money elsewhere, only I didn’t have 
the time to go after it. I can take the note 
up next week, if I please. : : 

“You went to—to the East Marion 
Bank,” echoed the girl, dully. A cloud 
passed over her face. Though the sun was 
still shining, the place darkened a little to 
Jurian as he saw that cloud. 

“Why, yes. Any reason why I shouldn't 
have gone there?” he asked in the tone of 
carelessness. but with a queer sense of un- 
easiness suddenly arising. 

“Why, I suppose not,”’ was the faint re- 
sponse. “Only, you see, Mr. Oldridge prac- 
tically controls that bank. I was thinking— 
if you'll pardon my saying it—they must 
have been glad to lend — ” 

Jurian had sprung to his feet before she 
concluded. The stupidity of his first im- 
portant business transaction crashed down 
upon his consciousness. He had done the 
very thing Miss Hesketh had striven to 
avoid, when she willed the store property 
to him in the hope that he would save it 
from her rival. He had practically mortgaged 
it to Oldridge. 

For a moment, Jurian forgot that his 
incoming twenty-four hundred dollars of 
allowance would be amply sufficient to re- 
deem his note to the bank. “Oh, what a fool 
lam!” he groaned miserably. 

“Oh, no!” said Dorothy Blair quickly, 
laying a hand upon his arm. “Please don’t 
say that. I'm sorry I said anything — ” 

“You were right to say something,” went 
on Jurian. “I’ve made a mess of it—nearly. 
Fortunately I can cover that loan all right. 
I've got the money in New York—that is, I 
can get it. But I’ve learned my lesson. I’m 
going to fix it to-morrow so that I can’t do 
any more damage.” 

“You won't do anything without thinking 
it over well?” said the girl anxiously. 

“I’ve thought it over well, Miss Blair. 
That is, what I’m going to do is — just what 
I'd have to do sooner or later. I ought to 
have known I couldn’t do it. I've got just 
one thing to say to you, Miss Blair. Just 
one question rather. Do you think I’m a 
decent chap? I know I’m stupid—but do 
you think I’m decent — mean to do the 
right thing — all that?” 

He was looking searchingly into her eyes 
for the unspoken answer which means 
most. She returned his gaze with clear 
confidence, 

“Of course I do. Why should you ask 
that? You know it, Mr. Jurian.”’ 

“I haven't told you the truth about my- 
self. You know nothing about me.” 

She nodded. “I know. But you must 
have good reasons.” 

“You believe in me? Do you believe me 
when I say that I haven’t done anything dis- 
honorable?” 

“I do believe in you.” 

A gleam of satisfaction glowed in Jurian’s 
face. “You don’t know what it means to 
me to have you say that,” he murmured. 
“I'm going to be worthy of your trust. I 
want to be more than that. I want to be 
worthy — of your love — if it should be my 
luck éver — to have it come to me.” 

She let fall her hand and the color fled 
suddenly from her cheeks. 

“I mean that,” Jurian resumed, eagerly. 
“I didn’t mean to speak of it to-day. I've 
no right to under these circumstances. But 
I must keep things straight now. I’ve been 
loving you ever since those first days we 
were together. Every day we've been to- 
gether, I've been struggling against the wish 
to reach out to you and tell you. I was 
struggling against it, because I wanted to 
have a clean slate first. There were things 
I wanted to do, first. There were things 
I wanted to tell you, first. It has come 
about the other way. I’ ve told you this 
greatest thing first. But I had to tell you. 

_: » Oh; please say something to me! 
You're not angry with me? Shouldn't I 
have spoken about it? If you could only 
say — 

She turned her face to him. There was a 
faint smile on her lips; her lip trembled, 
and her eyes were moist. She put a hand 
in one of his and said softly, “I want to 
gohome now. I don’t know how I ought to 
feel, but I feel very happy. That’s all I 
can say.” 

Jurian took up the basket and they walked 
home slowly and almost silently together. 

As soon as he had left Dorothy Blair at 


the door that led up-stairs over the store, 
Jurian unlocked the front door and went in, 
Once within his office he took off his coat. 
pulled up his sleeves and sat down at his 
desk. 

“Whew!” he exploded. “I've got it over 
and done with! The sweetest little girl 
in the world! Now, then, to get the other 
thing settled up.” He reached for the 
telephone, and got Joe McKenzie on the 
wire. 

“Hello, Joe! Can you come over to the 
store for a while? Yes, this is Jurian. 
And can you bring Miss Hastings with you? 
She'll be interested in something ['ve got to 
say to you. Yes, right away, as soon as you 
can.” 

Jurian met the young lovers at the front 
door of the store. “Come right in!” he 
cried. He reached out and took a hand of 
each of them, and drew them inside. 

“Miss Hastings, I’m glad to see you,”” he 
chattered gaily. “Joe hasn’t shared you 
much with us since I've been here.” 

“T’m pretty busy at home,” said the pale, 
dark-haired girl. ‘My mother is an invalid, 
you know; I can’t leave her alone very 
much.” 

She was about nineteen years old, Jurian 
thought, and her dark tender eyes and sen- 
sitive mouth told him that Joe had chosen a 
clean, fine soul like his own. 

“Come right into the office,” said Jurian. 
“Now, then, we'll sit down. Let me take those 
papers off the chair. That’s it. . . . Now, 
then, I'm going to begin by asking you a 
rude, intrusive question. But I hope you 
won't mind it, because I’m older than either 
of you, and it pertains to the matter in 
hand. Here’s the question: Is the reason 
why you two young people don’t get married, 
when you want to, because you feel that you 
need more money?” 


RDINARILY, he would have been 

shocked at the idea of a stranger being 
so familiar with the two lovers. But now, 
Jurian, sure of what he wanted to do, was 
playing the good friar part. 

The young woman blushed and made no’ 
answer, looking curious and uneasy; but the 
straightforward Joe replied, bluntly, without 
evincing the slightest resentment at the 
personal question: 

“Yes, Mr. Jurian, that’s it.” 

“But, Joe,”” went on Jurian, delightedly, 
‘if you owned a store like this, you wouldn’t 
hesitate, would you?” 

Joe looked surprised. “Why, I guess I 
wouldn’t; no, sir,” he gurgled. 

Jurian took down a calendar from the 
desk-top, and tapped it with his pencil. 
“To-day is Sunday, the twentieth of 
July,” he said. “Twelve days from to-day, 
the first day of August, Joe, you will be 
the owner of this property.’’ 

There was a dead silence. A grin had ap- 
peared on Joe McKenzie’s face when Jurian 
began speaking, but it disappeared gradually 
as he saw that there was no facetiousness in 
Jurian’s tone or look. Miss Hastings sat 
bolt upright and stared. “Do you under- 
stand, Joe?”’ added Jurian. 

“ No, I — I don't,” was the 
“ You're — joking, maybe?” 

“Tam perfectly serious, Joe. I’m going to 
give you this store. That’s all there is about 
it. I’m going to give it to you — first, be- 
cause I like you; second, because you're 
better able to run it than I am. Do you 
know, Joe, that Miss Hesketh left this store 
to me partly because she was afraid it might 
fall into Oldridge’s hands?” 

“No, sir. But — I know she felt — ” 

“Well, that was one reason; perhaps the 
main reason. You're more capable to look 
out for this place than I am. On the first 
day of August, this place is yours. You hear 
what I say, Miss Hastings? You're one 
witness. Now will you kindly go up-stairs 
and get Miss Dorothy? I want her to hear 
that I’ve given the place to Joe — and some 
other things.” 

“ But — but — you — what will you do?” 
quavered Joe. “You can’t give me the 
store — and — go away — ” 

“['m not going away —not yet, Joe. 
Besides, 
I'll tell you all about it when Miss Blair 
comes down. I want to tell just you 
three, because you'll keep my secret, and 
you ought to know. The truth is, Joe, 
I shall have so much money of my own 
that I suppose I won’t know how to use it 
intelligently.” 

“You mean — you're rich?” 

“Well, I shall be. But wait. 
the whole story.” 

“T can hardly believe it,” murmured Joe. 
“It's like a dream—I [Continued on page 5§) 
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Wherever you are 
you can get the Sampler 


A package so good that people want it and buy 
it all over the United States. 
fections so well liked by the entire nation that we 
have retail agencies (usually drug stores of the better 
class) in every nook and hamlet of this broad land. 
Wherever you are, touring or at home, sample the 


Or any of the other packages of 


Whitman’s—famous since 1842. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A, 
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SAVE $43 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $57. 
Brand new, latest model—our finest product. 
Direct from factory to you. And weship you an 
Oliver for free trial. Nopayment down. Keep 
it or return it. If you want to own it, pay us 
only $3 per month. This is the greatest type- 
writer bargain on earth. You save $43. Write 
today for full particulars, including our book, 

“The High Cost of Typ*- 
writers— The Reason and 
the Remedy.” Then you 
may get an Oliver for free 
trial. Write now. 

The Oliver Typewriter Co. 

157-B Oliver Typewriter Building 

Chicago, Ill. (32.07) 














McCLure's MAGAZINE offers a 

special school service free of 
charge to its readers. The purpose 
of this service is to assist you in the 
selection of a school or college. Read all 
the announcements in this directory. If 
you have difficulty in finding the school 
which just meets your requirements, write to 
the School Service Department, McClure’s 
Magazine, McClure Building, New York 
City, giving location and purpose of the 
school required, whether for boy or girl, 
previous education and the sum you are 
planning to spend. McClure’s School 
Service Department will see that you re- 
ceive the information you desire. 














THE VENICE OF AMERICA 


HE most delightful and convenient location in the 


Thousand Islands. 


Fine fishing, motor boating and tennis. 
The starting point of all principal water sports. 


Finest auto roads from all points East or West. 


WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, Proprietor 
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The Best 


Recommenda- 
tion of 


S. W. Straus 
& Co. 


IXTY-TWO per cent of 

our new customers come 
to us as the result of rec- 
ommendations by our old 
clients. They find such sat- 
isfaction in the securities we 
sell and the service we render 
that they urge their relatives 
and friends to invest through 
us in order to gain safety, 
a good income, and complete 
freedom from care. 


Safety and 6% 


Our current list of first mort- 
gage serial 6°) bonds, safe- 
guarded under Straus Plan, 
includes various issues se- 
cured by properties in the 
largest cities, from New York 
to Los Angeles. They afford 
the prudent investor the 
widest diversification, com- 
plete safety, prompt payment 
of both principal and interest 
in cash on the days due, 6% 
interest, and choice of matur- 
ities, from 3 to 16 years. 
Write for valuable literature 
describing the Straus Plan, 
and ask for 


Circular No. H-904 


S.W.STRAUS 
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1882 «& O. ated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


150 Broadway Straus Bldg 
Detroit Minneapolis Philadelphia San Francisco 


$7 Years Without Loss to Any Investor 
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Your Income 
From Securities 


Those who for one reason 
or another have not famil- 
iarized themselves with the 
prices at which bonds and 
being 


notes are now is- 
sued have probably neg- 
lected to Pv the in- 
creased income from  se- 
curities that present day 
conditions make possible. 


We feel reasonably certain 
of being able to serve in- 
vestors by indicating how 
they may conservatively 
add to their incomes. 
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Preferred Stocks 


The McClure Financial 
Booklet 


This Financial Booklet is intended for 
MeClure readers who wish general in 
formation about financial insurance 
and investment subjects. Many read 
ers have written that it is invaluabk 


to them Requests for this booklet 
during the past year have assumed 
such proportions that the Financial 


Department is obliged to charge a 
nominal sum of fifteen ce 
the cost of printing and 
mailing. This book will enable you 
to avoid many of the pitfalls that 
ts new investor is apt to encounter 


nts a copy to 


partially cover 


N investor remarked recently that 

he objected to the advice that 

bankers usually give when asked 

for investment suggestions. 
“They always talk about bonds,” he said, 
“and bonds don't yield enough. What I 
want is a list of good preferred stocks that 
will return me six per cent. or better.” This 
is a desire shared by many people who do 
not feel content with the income received 
from capital invested in bonds. They want 
safety, of course, but they also want high 
yield, and preferred stocks seem to them to 
offer the best chance of securing this result 

True enough. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the very fact of preferred 
stocks yielding more than bonds proves they 
are not as safe. It is almost without excep- 
tion the case that the lower the yield the 
greater the safety. First mortgage bonds 
of a company yield less than those secured by 
a second mortgage; the preferred stock will 
return less than the common. 

Bonds have a definite security behind them 
and the owner can get redress if interest is 
not paid. If a dividend is passed the owner 
of the stock can only hope for the best. When 
you buy stock you become a partner in the 
corporation, and partnerships involve a 
share in the losses as well as in the profits. A 
bondholder is a creditor who has loaned 
money to the stockhe!ders and he must be 
paid before they can take anything for them- 
selves. 

So it is that the banker is justified in 
recommending bonds. His first care should 
be to use every precaution for the protection 
of a client's money, and he knows that a bond 
will be the best safeguard. Even though the 
issuing company should fail, the holder of a 
well-secured bond is practically certain to get 
his money out, while a stockholder may or 
may not, depending on what is left after the 
bondholders have been paid. 


Vs. 


Bonds 


Paul Tomlinson 


tled. Bonds, however, are usually bought 
for investment, income is the main considera- 
tion, and this problem is not so prone to pre- 
sent itself, 

In other words, if a man wants a higher 
yield than a bond can give, he must be willing 
to accept larger responsibility. He will have 
to watch his investment more closely and 
accept greater risks. But he may consider 
that the larger return compensates him for 
the increased possibility of loss. That is a 
question every man must decide for himself, 
and its solution is dependent upon a variety 
ot matters, the most important being whether 
he can afford to assume the risk involved. 


T would seem that a comparison of pre- 

ferred stocks and bonds were all in favor of 
the bonds, except as to the one point of yield. 
The comparison is not all one-sided, however. 
Stocks are free of the normal income tax, 
which is an advantage to the small investor, 
and further increases the net yield of his 
investment. Preferred stocks usually pay 
more in dividends than bonds do in interest. 
There are comparatively few so-called “high 
grade" bonds which yield six per cent., and 
yet it will be seen from the typical list given 
below that perhaps the majority of preferrea 
stocks pay that much or more. This means 
that a preferred stock has greater possibili- 
ties of advancing in price than has a bond. 
Suppose a preferred stock which pays eight 
dollars a share a year yields six per cent.; 
that would mean a price for it of over 133. 
A five per cent. bond of the same company 
would probably not sell above 110 except 
under exceptional circumstances. If the two 
securities were purchased originally at par, 


Special Service of Inquiry 
Department 2 


The Financial and Insurance Depart- 
ment is prepared to give general advice 
on the subject of investments and 
insurance, also information on stand- 
ard investment securities, A nominal 
charge of two dollars per inquiry js 
made for this special service. The 
Financial and Insurance Department 
cannot undertake to give any stock 
market prophecies nor to suggest 
speculative opportunities. Address ali 
letters and orders for booklet to 
McClure Financial end Insurance De- 
partment, 25 W 44th St., New York 


the man buying the stock is plainly the 

gainer so far as profit is concerned. When 

he sells and takes his profit, however, 

the man who buys from him'stands more 
chance of loss than gain, for if it is true that 
few preferred stocks yield less than six per 
cent. it follows that their market price is not 
apt to go beyond the point where that return 
may be realized. 

There is a broad market for good preferred 
stocks, however, and this is a factor always 
to keep in mind. The law of supply and de- 
mand can hardly be ignored whether applied 
to food, wages, or securities. Recently there 
has been an enormous demand for stocks, 
and the volume of business on the New York 
Stock Exchange has been unusually large. 
Buying power seems limitless and this fact 
has tended not only to keep prices up, but to 
force them higher; higher than some people 
have considered warranted by conditions 
In the face of income taxes and greatly in- 
creased living costs, the public still seems to 
have ample funds for the purchase of stocks. 

Much of the purchasing power is said to 
come from people who are buying on margin, 
and instead of depositing a percentage of 
cash with the broker are using their Liberty 
Bonds for this purpose. The bonds are as 
good as cash, and due to their having saved 
and invested when we were at war, many peo- 
ple have funds to speculate with that they 
never would have had otherwise. The pos- 
sibility of the brokers eventually owning all 
the bonds is, of course, another matter. The 
fact remains that if people would save their 
money in this country they could buy almost 
limitless amounts of securities. The way they 
bought Liberty Bonds during the War shows 
what they could do in the way of purchasing 
other securities if they would save their money 
as enthusiastically now that peace is here. 

Money to invest keeps up the demand for 
securities and, consequently, 
their price. Money invested 





There is a saying that when 
it comes to investments it is 
much easier to get advice on 
what to buy than on what to 
sell, and a moment's reflection 
should convince any one of the 
truth of this statement. Many 
securities seem to be attractive 
purchases, but after you have 
bought them conditions may 
arise which make you wonder 
if you have acted wisely. The 
price of your investment may 
decline and then you must de- 
cide whether or not to sell and 
take your loss. On the other 
hand, you may have a paper 
profit, a small one perhaps, and 
the question of selling and 
taking your profit must be set- 


New York. 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
List of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent. and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks and Mortgages 

List of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Pian for Buying Stocks on Margin 


Booklet will be sent for fifteen cents in stamps. : ‘ 
all conynunications to McClure Financial and Insurance Department, 26 W. 44th St., 
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Convertible 
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First Principles of Life Insurance _ 
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See announcement above. 


furnishes capital for new enter- 
prises and expansion and 
growth in those already estab- 
lished. Production is increased 
and production is the basis of 
wealth. The investor makes it 
possible for business to thrive 
and do well, and he reaps not 
the least of the resulting bene- 
fits. 

There are worse things to 
buy than preferred stocks, too. 
But before you buy them find 
out all you can about the 
issuing company if you have 
any doubts about it. After 
you buy, keep in touch with it. 

Consider the company’ 
product, and whether it 1 4 
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to A. H. Bickmore, 111 Broadway, New 
York City. 
6. Bankers Mortgage Co., Des Moines, 


Ia., will send booklet 118, dealing with Iowa 
First Farm Mortgages and Tax Free Munici- 
pal Bonds. 

7. “Acceptance” is the title of a compre- 
hensive and thorough booklet which will be 
of great value to business houses dealing in 
acceptances Both foreign and domestic ac- 
ceptances are dealt with in this booklet It 
will be sent upon request by the National 
City Co., New York 

8. John Muir & Co., odd lot and Liberty 
Bond specialists, 61 Broadway, New York, 
have recently made several changes in their 
partial-payment-plan terms which are ex- 
plained in the new editicn of their booklet, 
‘The Partial Payment Plan,” which is free 
on request. 

9. People living thousands of miles from 
Cleveland, Ohio, nevertheless benefit by the 
Banking by Mail service which The Citizens 
Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, renders. Write for its free booklet 
“Dp.” It tells all about the service. 

10. R. C. Megargel & Company, 27 Pine 
Street, New York, are now running serial 
articles in their semi-monthly publication, 
“Securities Suggestions,’ dealing with petro- 
leum from its inception to date. “Securities 
Suggestions” containing these articles will be 
sent to anyone free of charge upon request. 

11. “Six Per Cent and Safety” is the title 
of a booklet giving some very interesting 
facts about that old and tried institution, The 
Calvert Mortgage Company of Baltimore, 
Md., which has paid 6°, continuously for a 
quarter of a century. 

12. Farson, Son and Company, Number 
115 Broadway, New York City, will send to 


you upon request their interesting and in- 
structive booklet describing their new oil 
property, The Hercules Petroleum Company. 

13. Aurelius-Swanson Co., of Oklahoma 
City, send upon request Booklet M-C-00, deal- 
ing with a selected list of Farm Mortgages. 

14. The character of the present securities 
market is one based on justified confidence 
in the future. The whole situation in the 
business world is visibly improving. War- 
time earnings have made many companies 
rich, not only in assets, but in facilities for 
peace-time production. Comparison of earn- 
ings of companies whose securities are ac- 
tively traded in may be obtained by writing 
to Dunham & Company, 43 Exchange Place, 
New York City. Ask for 54-CC. 

15. Gerard & Company, 35 Wall Street, 
New York City, will send upon request 
some interesting booklets dealing with new 
offerings of securities. 

16. The Twenty Payment Plan was origi- 
nated by Slattery & Co., Inc., of 40 Exchange 
Place, New York City, and has been in suc- 
cessful operation for a great many years. 
Booklet describing the plan in detail will be 
forwarded to anyone by this firm upon re- 
quest. Ask for 4-A. 

17. “We're Right on the Ground,’ 
Landers & Co., of Grand Forks. N. D., 
Farm Mortgages from the Northwest. Free. 

18. Perkins & Co., Lawrence, Kan., will 
send free a list of farm mortgages. Send for 
list 718. 

19. Odd Lot Review, published weekly at 
61 Broadway, N. Y., and edited by Franklin 
Escher, is an independent little financial 
paper of great value to security-buyers seek- 
ing to invest along conservative lines. The 
subscription price $2 a year; trial subscrip- 
tion $1 for 6 months. 


by E. J. 
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Upon request from readers, McClure’s Financial Department will arrange with any 
of the above named firms to furnish promptly the booklets mentioned in this col- 
umn. In sending request to McClure’s for booklets, please order them by number. 








Something for Nothing 
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always knew there was something queer about 
you, Mr. Jurian. When you came here your 
hands were just like a lady’s hands — excuse 
me for saying so, please; and your words that 
you use are different from us folks. But I 
don’t know how to thank you ‘ 

“You needn't * Jurian’s voice 
aaa by the raucous yowling of an auto- 
horn outside. “Ah! here come the 


was 


mobile 
two 

The door opened and Miss Hastings  looke d 
in. Dorothy Blair was with her. “There 
are some people out here asking for you, Mr. 
Jurian,” she said. “They're strangers in a 
big yellow touring-car.” 

“Strangers looking for me?” 
prised reply. “Are you sure?” 

‘They're in the front of the store,” 
ed Dorothy Blair. 


“Confound it, 


was the sur- 
add 


they're probably a bunch 


of tourists who want cheese and crackers 
and soft drinks or something! Joe, go out 
and shoo them away from here! No, wait; 


rll go.” 

Jurian rose impatiently and stalked out of 
the office. With natural curiosity, and 
the two girls hovered in the rear of the store, 
looking at the visitors 

Jurian had gone half the length of the store 
when he was greeted by four familiar voices. 

“Well, Freddy Jurian, old duffer, 
what do you mean by sneaking away and 
hiding yourself in a place like this?” 

“Please tell us, Freck rick, whatever is the 
price of potatoes to-day? 


Joe 


you 


“Well, Frederick, I de hope we haven't 
interrupted any business or social affairs.” 

“You old fox, you thought you'd given us 
the slip, did you? Aha, Sherlock Holmes, 
you left a fatal paper behind, and we have 
discovered you at las-s-st!” 

The whirlwind of good-natured badinage 
overwhelmed Frederick Jurian. He looked 
helplessly at his tormentors; the beautiful 
Hazel Kernon, with high color in her cheeks 
and a trace of scorn of these surroundings on 
her lips; Jimmy Kernon, her brother; B. 
Perkins Proctor, the imperturbable, precise 
and good-humored “Benny,” and Yvonne 
Bellfield, with the lustrous eyes 

“— Tm glad to see you all,” 
Jurian, weakly, 
counter. 

“ You don’t appear to be in danger of dying 
of the joy,” laughed Benny Proctor. “Trot 
out here, Freddy, and let us look at you. 
Yvonne, please regard our Freddy! He's 
thinner, isn’t he? Do grocerymen always 
grow thin?” 

“*T wonder what the grocers find to buy 

One half as precious as the things they 


ll? 


gasped 
bracing himself against the 


se 


“Perhaps we are really intruding,” sug- 
gested Miss Kernon, in her rich voice, and 


with a suggestive lift of the brows. 

“Oh, not at all, not at all,” said Jurian, 
faintly. “But I was just thinking — er 
you might find it more comiortable — er 
over at the hotel. I'll join you there very 
soon.” 


To be continued | 





Are you using all your brain all of the time or do you lull half of it 


to sleep every morning and get along on half-steam, thinking that 


you are a smart fellow and that the world is a devilish hard place? 


we wonder! 


Now, 


ever did in your life. 


Go back and pick out the cleverest thing you 
Are you living up to that clever deed 


have you smugly coneluded that it was a flash in the pan, and that 


your Creator could scarcely expect you to keep up to that high 


That is the trouble. 
Let’s get on the job. 


mark? 
can be. 


We really do not know how clever we 
Read Fred C. Kelly’s article, “ 
Would You Like to Be a Detective?” 


How 
in the September number. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES 





MAIL US 15ce WITH ANY SIZE FILM FoR 
development and six velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives 
any size and l5c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke 
Photo Finishing Co., 222 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 








INVENTIONS 


Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases specially solicited. No mislead- 
ing inducements m..de to secure business. Over 30 years’ 
active practice. Experienced, personal, conscientious ser- 
vice. Write for terms—Book free. Address, E.G. SIGGE 

Patent Lawyer, Suite 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D.C 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 








Write for Free Illustrated Guide eka, 
“How To Obtain A Patent Send model 
or sketch and description for free opinion of its patentable 
nature. Highest References. Prompt Attention. Recson- 
able Terms, Victor J. Evans & Oo., 750 Ninth, Washington, D, 0. 





“The book for Inventors and 
Manufacturers.” Free. Write Lacey & Lacey, 
647 F St. N. W., Washington, D.C. Established 1969, 
PATENTS If you have an invention write for 

* our Guide Book, “How To Cet A 
Patent." Send model or sketch and description and we 


will give our opinion as to its patentable natu 
RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 50, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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Do You Want To Earn Money In Your Spare Time? w- 
have a wonderful offer to make ainbitious men and women. No 
us experience necessary. No money required. Write today for 
1329 American Bidg., Cincinnati,O 


previ 
plans. American Products Co., 








AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES 





Sell Insyde Tyres. Inner armor for auto tires, old or new. 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. Double tire Mileage 
Details free. American Accessories Co., Dept. 121, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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MONEY-MAKING FARMS ©;:°*: 
—$10 to 
$100 acre tools. crops often included e 


settle quic kly. Ww rite for big illustrated catal 
E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 2026 B.S., Sun 
Buil: ling, New York, 





Own Your Own Orange Grove in Beautiful Fruitland 
Park. Let us tell you how melons, peaches, cotton, your 
first crops, should heip pay for your grove. Board of 
rrade, 310 Trade Building, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
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WAY ACCOUNTING taught thoroughly and i we 

Big salaries now paid. Great opportunities. Oldest sod Seboo. 

Est. #5 yours, Catalog free. Dodges Institute, 23rd St. Valparelon Ind 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

(Brok t We $2.00 

Cash for Old False Teeth {® $35.00 per mst. Also actual 


value for Diamonds, Watches, Bridge >work, Crowns, Old 
Gold, Silver and Platinum. Send at once and receive cash 
by return mail. Your goods returned if price is unsatisfac- 
tory. Mazer Bros., Dept. 204—2007 S. 5th St, Phila., Pa. 
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Boyd Syllabic System. 
Age. 100 to 150 w 


The New Way 
The Wonder of the 
a minute in 30 days guaranteed. Also Bookkeeping. 
Write for Catalog and Money-back Guarantee. Chicago 
Home Study Schools, 533 Reaper Blk., Chicago, ri. 
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100,000 Second-Hand books for sale, 25c, costly bind- 
5.00 new; Business; Medicine; Surgery; 
Mechanic al; chemistry; nilosopey: ee ency- 
technical; mathematics; history 

fiction; religious. Send 10c stamps for catalogues (none 


(free. M. McCarthy, 1236 Arthur Ave., Chicago. 
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The Perfect 
| Hair Remover 


F course you have removed 
hair in various ways; 
| most women have, but to know 
the difference between De Miracle 
and other methods try it just once, 
and if you are not convinced that 
it is the perfect hair remover, return 
it to us with the De Miracle guar- 
antee and we will refund your money 
Only genuine De Miracle, the orig 
#§ inal sanitary liquid, devitalizes hair, 
which is the only common-sense 
way to remove it from face, neck, 
arms, underarms and limbs. 
Insist on genuine De Miracle and 
you will get the only depilatory that 
has ever been endorsed by eminent 
physicians, surgeons, dermatologists 
and medical journals. 
Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 
At all toilet counters, or direct from us, 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of 63c, 
$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMiracle 


Dept. E-17, Park Ave. and 129th St. 
. New York City s 
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Its a Great Life—If You Don’t Week-End! 
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|Continued from page 17} 





I tried to stand firm for my rights as a free 
citizen, but Lilla’s distressed face and her 
incoherent appeal won the day. 

I went to Mrs. Sanford’s dinner where 
everybody ate and drank more than they 
wanted, where the women knitted furiously 
between dances, and where I lost several 
dollars in a game of pool 

I rose at six on Monday morning, 
dressed hastily, raced through my break- 
fast. and was whirled off to the train 
designed for those unfortunate week-enders 
who keep office hours 

I had gone to the country for rest and 
relaxation, but I had worked harder than if | 
had stuck to my desk. For sixty hours I had 
been a helpless pawn in the week-end game, 
jumped about at the will of my hostess and 
those she desired to please. I had had no 
privacy except when asleep. I had gone to 
break bread with an old friend, but the pal- 
sister of my classmate, with her love of whole- 
some fun, her keen humor. had vanished 

Ilaving reached these conclusions, I turned 
the searchlight of social inspection inward. 
Perhaps I was fed up on the hospitalities 
which are showered on a personable man of 
thirty-five, who could play a little, dance 
rather well and relate a story with dramatic 
effect. Perhaps I did not appreciate the 
pleasant lines in which my life ran. 

A headline of the paper which the man 
ahead was reading caught my eye. 

“Red Cross Carries on Marvelous Work 
for Disabled Soldiers.” 

My thoughts flew back to Great Chiff. 
I saw again the group of men who had grown 
old, sated and disillusioned. I saw the ranks of 
women who were all alike in the unnatural 
perfection of their complexions, the insolently 
rich simplicity of their dress, the emptiness 

f their conversation. 

In homes and hundreds of hospitals thou- 
sands of our men were preparing painfully 
and courageously to take up their broken 
lives, while we for whose safety they had 
fought were dancing like aimless cervishes to 
the piping of Idle Pleasure. A harassed 
government was still crying out for help, 
cooperation, service and conservation, yet I 
had seen foodstuff flung aside in wanton 
waste to make a week-end holiday for those 
who close their eves to the writing on the wall. 


The next Sunday found me in town for the 
first time since warm weather had set in. I 
awoke to a sense of delicious quiet and calm. 
I looked out the window. 

Ito had set my breakfast table on the 
tiny balcony. The awning shielded me 
vet left me a glimpse of a rarely blue sky. 
[ read my paper from first news page to 
last classified advertisement. I wrote per- 
sonal letters. 

Then with a thought for the poor devils at 
Great Cliff batting their aching eyes at the 
human kaleidoscope, I flung myself down on 
my cool leather couch and slept. 

At six I awoke refreshed, but with a 
troubled sense of moving in a social vacuum 

The gregarious instinct of the average 
male awoke the instant I was physically and 
mentally refreshed. The thought of dining 
alene was distasteful. 

I ran an inquiring finger through my ad- 
clre ss book. 

Ah, there—on the very last page 
“Ziegler, Elsie - Students’ Club.” 

\ girl from my home town, Elsie, having 
her voice cultivated, after years of painful 
economy. 

Hopefully, I called the number. 

Yes, Elsie was there — and delighted to 
dine with me. Yet some faint intonation 
in her voice during our brief conversation 
brought a flush to my cheek. Was she laugh- 
ing at my sudden interest atter months of 
neglect ? 

We dined on the roof of a hotel. Nearly 
every table was taker, vet we were comfort- 
ably apart. The music was furnished by a 
string quartette with leanings toward Schu- 
mann, Chopin, Grieg and others of the gentler 
composers. Lsuggested that we have coffee 
served outside, where small tables, separated 
by palms and plants, were open to the sky. 

“Isn't this great?” I demanded. 

“Too good to be true! If I had gone 
through another week-end, I should have 
been tearing my hair.” 

My gaze came back to Elsie’s face. 

“You, too?” 

She nodded. 

“IT knew just how you felt — when you 
telephoned. The reaction from perfect peace 
was more than you could stand. My dear 
hoy, nobody who can do anything is exempt 


LL 


these days. It was my voice — I've been 
‘Hope’ in the most hopeless tableaux ever 
designed by a woman who has nothing but 
money. I have sung from a band stand 
erected for an al fresco dinner, and from 4 
thicket of roses at a Marie Antoinette f2¢-, | 
have had to snub the husband of one hostess 
and the son of another who mistook me for 
a Winter Garden chorus girl!” 

Our mingled laughter brought a discreet 
waiter from his screen of palms. When he 
turned away, the laughter died on Elsie’s lips, 
and the brown eyes raised to mine were like 
deep, troubled pools. 

“T used to think, Billy, that by such rose- 
strewn paths of social influence, I might gain 
recognition in the world which supports 
music. But now I know better. When | 
played the week-end game, I was unfit to 
work other days. I must put the best of my- 
self into my work or acknowledge that I have 
not been true to my years of preparation. 
Week-ending made me miserable, so I have 
cut it out. Do you think I am making a 
mistake?” 

“You're altogether nght!” 

The waiter deposited an urn of hot coffee 
between us. 

“One?” asked Elsie, sugar tongs swinging 
from a slender finger. 

“One.” I echoed, smiling down into eyes 
which were no longer troubled. 

Then I told Elsie about my strenuous 
Friday to Monday at Great Cliff. There 
were moments during the recital when she 
shook with suppressed laughter, and other 
moments when she regarded me with a 
sympathy which was most comforting. 

When it was over, she, inquired gaily.— 

“ Billy, why is a week-end?” 

I looked into her smiling eyes and 
answered: 

“To bring together two people who ought 
to have known each other better, long ago.” 

The brown eyes turned mocking. 

“The reaction is too much even for your 
usually level head, Billy.” 

“1 never said as much to one of the seven 
charmers,”” I insisted stoutly. 

“Of course not you never escaped the 
mob long enough. For the male of the 
there’s safety in crowds. We'll 


species 
the trolley!” 


ride home in 





Labor’s Progress Is America’s Triumph 
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last to be nominated by Samuel Gompers, 
member of the Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense, and President 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

“As basic standards with reference to 
each cantonment, such commission sha!l use 
the union scale of wages, hours and conditions 
in force on June 1, 1917, in the locality where 
such cantonment is situated. Consideration 
shall be given to special circumstances, if 
any, arising after said date which may re- 
quire particular advances in wages or changes 
in other standards. Adjustment of wages, 
hours or conditions made by such board are 
to be treated as binding by all parties.” 

On August tenth, Secretary of the Navy, 
Josephus Daniels, approved the agreement 
for the United States Navy. 

Similar agreements were entered into with 
the United States Shipping Board and with 
various governmental agencies. Under such 
agreements the great national army canton- 
ments were erected in record time 

On March 29, 1918, the War Labor Con- 
ference Board, appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor, William B. Wilson, upon the nomi- 
nation of the President of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
reported to President Wilson a plan for deal- 
ing with industrial disputes and issues during 
the War. President Wilson, by proclama- 
tion, then brought the National War Labor 
Board into official existence, stating that the 
principles laid down by the War Labor Con- 
ference Board were to be the principles 
guiding the National War Labor Board. 

Included in the set of principles was this: 
* The right of workers to organize and bargain 


collectively through chosen representatives 
is recognized and affirmed. This right shall 
not be denied, abridged or interfered with 
by the employers in any manner whatsoever.” 

Thus, the right of workers to a voice in 
the determination of their conditions of life 
became one of America’s guiding principles 
not only in the war industries of the govern- 
ment, but the spirit became most general 
among employers the country over. The 
men and women of toil had come to stand 
straight and to speak with authority in mat- 
ters of executive direction. In these days 
when so many prophets throughout the world 
are proclaiming revolutions of such sweeping 
character, it may be presumptuous for me to 
use the word “revolution,” but I maintain 
that when we reached that point in our 
national life where Labor assumed a directing 
role in the affairs of the country, a very 
definite and practical revolution had been 
accomplished. A definite result had been 
gained, a deep-rooted concept completely 
destroyed and replaced by a new one of 
exactly opposite character, and the strug- 
gling masses of mankind given a new status 
in society. 

Labor insisted upon the right of deter- 
mining the conditions under which service 
would be given. Labor will continue to 
insist upon maintaining that principle as a 
right in perpetuity. Labor demands also 
the right of ‘full representation in all activ- 
ities of our industrial, commercial, political 
and social life. 

We have come through the War. The 
worth of Labor's ‘creative efforts and of 
Labor's administrative thought is written 
into every page of the record. Labor gave 


service to the full. It was driven only by its 
own conviction and consciousness. The 
voluntary offering of free men for the 
principle they believe in surpasses any 
product of bondage the world has ever 
known or ever could know. 

We are upon days no less trying than the 
days of war, and no less fraught with great 
consequences. The service of Labor to our 
country will be great, if its opportunities are 
great, a true reflection of the status that 
Labor occupies in the nation, The higher 
and freer the position of Labor, the greater 
and nobler will be the service of Labor. 
Bondmen might write a declaration of free- 
dom, but they could not conduct their own 
affairs and act the part of freedom until they 
had become free. American Labor has 
achieved the great fundamentals of industrial 
freedom and it has established this fact in the 
life and consciousness of the community. 
As free men they wish to go forward in con- 
structive effort to improve all life from day 
to day as opportunity offers, working to that 
end with every person, every agency and 
every influence that seeks progress. We are 
on the road called Progress and we cannot 
and shall not turn back 

If there be those whose desire it is to turn 
back, Labor will resist, and resist to the ut- 
most, every effort they put forth. The safety 
and well-being of our country and of the world 
lie in going forward. Never was this as true 
as it is to-day. The will of the world is set 
to go forward. There are among us those 
whose minds are set upon reaction, it is true. 
Not in our time will the world be free of 
those whose creed is reaction. Were we 
within sight of the [Continued on page 61) 








[Continued from page 14| 
over the coffee, all hands turned to discussing | — for it so appeared from the stairs, and re- 
rs the conduct of affairs in Washington. turned to await the end of the meal. On my 
“When I see the way things are going in’ way I met Mr. Taft. 
te Washington, it makes my blood fairly boil,” “Judge,” I asked, “won't you tell me 
er : Rie: Saag ; : we, : 
ut Mr. Taft was quoted as saying, “but when about your meeting with Colonel Roosevelt? 
nd [ think how much madder they must make Was it by appointment? 
; T. R., I feel a whole lot better.” “Lord, no!” said he. “I came here from 
1 “From the bottom of my heart, I am St. Louis on War Labor Board business 
a sorry for Roosevelt,” he went on after the we have a session here to-morrow — I was Average Bell 
or laugh had subsided. “Here he is, the one half way to my room when I heard he was Telephone Rates 
man in the country best capable of handling in the dining-room and going to leave in a 
et the situation, denied any part in it, and com- few minutes, so I just dropped in on him to | 
he pelled to sit in the bleachers and see the ball pay my respects. _Isn’t he looking splendid? | 
. pooted all over the lot.’ I never saw him looking much better.” 
™ Some one —I1 know not who — repeated “Did you talk polities?” 
this story to the Colonel, and in telling it, he “Son,” laughed Mr. Taft, “you really do 
e- added that “Taft was not much better off.” not expect me to answer that question, do | 
in “Taft,” said he, “could do real work in you?” 
ts Washington — he could do great work “Well, I am safe in assuming you did.” 
I abroad. Think what he could do in Baker's “Now don’t you assume anything,” he 
0 place; what a splendid thing it would be to commanded. “You just quote Mr. Taft 
“ have him in Paris, bp aarsgeam-y age —_ as saying — Roosevelt _ _ — 7 A C * f C 
e ink of the appeal that would make to the yatriotism and the state and welfare of the t 
a. nidion of the people of Europe!” me That will cover everything.” omparison O OSs S 
'e On the morning of the Hotel Blackstone I left Mr. Taft to go to the Colonel’s suite, 
‘ sting, Colonel Roosevelt arrived in Chi- arriving just as he came bouncing in. . : . + sos 
a - route for Des Moines. He planned *Jack,” he exclaimed, “did you know I've A graphic pacers of the high The activities of reconstruc- 
a quiet day —a few interviews with friends just met old 7 aft?” —- : - . cost of doing business 1s shown tion which are now upon the ; 
e and a private talk to an editorial association I have just left him,”’ I replied. How b th | ij f : 
in the afternoon, a late dinner and an early did it happen? rds om Vv e€ ris€é in a long lst o nation have put a great burden 
g train. After the talk to the editors, he ad- I was never so surprised in my life,” he adi ° d é h 
vised me to “take the evening off.” answered. “I thought I heard some one call comm, ity prices uring the upon the telephone. This con- 
s “There won't be a thing doing,” said he. *Theodore’ and I looked up just as he a 
“I'm going to get into some dry clothing,” reached the table with his hand stuck out. past five strenuous years. dition has made necessary an 
s (he was perspiring very freely) “have a late There was so much noise being made by the F f 
C dinner, and get ready for the ten-o’clock folks in the room I am not quite sure what he By the exercise of unparal- advance in telephone rates. 
e train. You had better take the evening off, said. I think it was ‘Theodore, I am glad . 
r but be back by nine-fifteen sure.” to see you.” leled economies, telephone rates Thi d 
t “TI grabbed his hand and told him how h b k l 1s advance does not ex- 
Y idea of taking the evening off was to — glad I was to see him. By Godfrey, I never ave been ept almost un- d t ak 
- stick about the hotel lobby, for traveling — was so surprised in my life. He was farthest changed ceed an average of eight per- 
with the Colonel, as all newspaper men who from my thoughts. I no more thought of r , _ 
1 have toured with him will testify, Was serious him being in Chicago than in Timbuctoo. cent; almost negligible as com- 
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Conversations with Roosevelt 





business. One never knew what might turn 
up, and in the months immediately before and 
after our entry into the War, there was 
always the chance that some German might 
seek to aid the Fatherland by destroying him. 
The Colonel gave this danger small thought, 
but it was present nevertheless. 

Therefore I had my dinner, filed a brief 
dispatch for New York and was chatting 
with the Western Union operator in the 
hotel, when, suddenly, came the sound of 
cheers from the dining-room. They were 
not the customary well-bred cheers ene looks 
for at any time in a hotel like the Blackstone 
— rather were they the kind one hears in a 
mass meeting in the midst of an exciting cam- 


paign. 

Both telegraph operators and the telephone 
girl paused in their work. Cheers in the 
Blackstone on a Sunday night are so un- 


But wasn’t it a gracious thing for him to do? 
Now, I don’t know what to tell you. What 
did he say?” 

I repeated what Mr. Taft had given me for 
publication. 

“Taft is right,” he said. “That covers it. 
Let it stand at that. But I am mighty glad 
to tell you that he agrees with me on every- 
thing. He feels exactly as I do about those 
people in Washington and the way they are 
carrying on.” 

A few minutes later, still beaming, the 
Colonel came down-stairs to take a cab for 
the train. 

“Jack,” said he, “I don’t mind telling you 
how delighted Iam. I never felt happier over 
anything in my life. It was splendid of Taft.” 

“It is a big night’s work,” I said, “and 
notice to the world that the party is really 
and truly united. It will be so takenin 

















The fact is, the increase in 
the cost of commodities has re- 
sulted in what is equal to a de- 
crease in telephone rates. In 
other words: The dollar which 
was spent for the telephone 
has bought more than twice 
as much as the dollar spent 
for the commodity. 





pared with the advances in 
other lines of industry, yet 
enough to cover the increase in 
the cost of operation. 


Only through adequate reve- 
nue can there be assured the 
maintenance of a high standard 
of telephone service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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usual. I made for the dining-room. Washington.” One Poli. On ° . 
2 3 ° A . 9 ° nm ou 
In the Blackstone the dining-room is some “T believe you are right,”’ and then, with a axecaueena ; as md . ° System Universal Service 
nine or ten steps above the level of the office laugh, “it is too bad to spoil Mr. Wilson's -— 
floor. These steps were crowded by men and __ breakfast! 2 ARTI 


women who a moment before were seated in 
the lobby — all very much excited about 
something. 

“What's up,” I asked a man on the lower 
step. 

“Nothing; only T. R. and Taft’s got to- 


“But the important thing, Jack, is some- 
thing more than our meeting. Did I tell you 
that he is in perfect harmony with me — 
that we agree perfectly on the way things are 
going in Washington? That is important. 
What did you wire New York?” 


Prof. L. Hubert’s 
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years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
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gether,” he replied. ‘“They’re in there holding “Just a brief dispatch, emphasizing the sting and 10 Courses in Com. our 
an old-home week.” warmth of your meeting. I had no time for anu aes od Teawiae tlanosome 
“Old-home week” seemed to describe it more. I think it well to let the fact sink in Send for testimonisis. Endorsed by high ART \ 
“ art authorities. YEAR Book 


perfectly. At the far side of the dining-room 
at a small table by a window sat the two ex- 
presidents. Mr. Taft was beaming and 
Colonel Roosevelt, leaning half across the 
table, was expressing himself very earnestly. 
It was for all the world like two old soldiers 
met, after many years, at a G. A. R. reunion. 

_I left the crowded stairs to bulletin New 
York, “Roosevelt and Taft dining together” 


and follow the story with one bringing out 
the significance of the meeting. I am also 
wiring John King a personal message.” 

“Good; John should know, by all means. 
You will know what to tell him.” 

No more was said on the way to the station 

the Colonel was busy with his thoughts 
and humming his favorite battle air, “*Garry- 
owen.” 


[More next month] 





“ zehthyel Soap with Mal 
vy with ° 
vina Cream to improve your 
complexion, 
At all druggists, or sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Cream 
50c, Lotion 50c, Soap 25c. 
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Make $2,500 to $4,000 Per Year 
Giving New Life to Old Tires 
A Haywood Tire Sur- 
geon can do more with old 
tires than was even dream- 


ed before the war. By the 

Haywood Method a Haywood 
Tire Surgeon can give 4,000 
to 5,000 more miles of new life 
to a tire that two years ago would 
have been thrown on the junk pile. 
And it’s easy to learn. 
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This is Richard A. Oldham 


Mr. Oldham w-.s tel graph rator for 
the Illinois Central Railroad for twenty 
ears. He is fifty-eight years old. Oneday 
read one of my advertisements and the 
possibilities of making money in Auto Tire 
Surgery business. In a few weeks he had 
purchased and installed a Haywood outfit. 
A short time afterward be wrote us that his in- 
come in four months was as much as it hed been in 
as Telegraph Operator. 
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TRESS, ererywhere 


20,000,000 tires wearing down every day. By Tire Surgery you 
can quickly repair, rebuild and give new life to tires seemingly all worn out. 
Cuts, gashes, tears, bruises, broken fabric, every kind of an accident that | 
can happen to any tire, inside or out, you can repair and save for long 
service. The chance to make money Is simply wonderful. 
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18 Ways to Use 
a Tea-Kettle! 


F all through the war, you dreamed of equipping 

your kitchen with bright, silvery, ever-lasting 
Aluminum ware 

If you were disappointed by the scarcity and high 
prices of Aluminum 

Then if you heard that a big dependable concern is 
making a brand-new set of extra-heavy solid Aluminum 
kitchen utensils that comprise 18 useful articles in 1— 
a set strongly endorsed by the Food Editor of McClure’s, 

And if you found that you could obtain it for free 
inspection in your own home, at one-third of what 
you would pay for the utensils if you bought them 
singly in a store 

And if, on top of all, you found you could pay the 


SEND NO MONEY 


You are under no ob- 
ligation in sending for 
the set. You examine 
the goods in your 
own home beforeyou 





low price asked for them in monthly payments of decide. If you are not 
$1.00—wouldn’t you at least say: ‘Iam going tolook  S#t!sfied. send them back 
° ° rs ° our expense. Yourun 
into this matter. I am going to secure a free exami- no risk. 


If you find that this set 
backs up what we say of 
it, you send us Just $1.00 
a month until $7.00 has 
been paid. (Cash buyers 
$6.65) 

See the set first, 


nation in my own home.’ 
This is exactly the opportunity that now comes to you. 
18 ALUMINUM DISHES IN 1 
Here are the 18 ways in which you can use these time- 
saving, fuel-saving and work-saving utensils: Tea Kettle, 
Pudding Pan, Casserole, Double Boiler, Steamer, Egg 
Poacher, Colander, Soup or Vegetable Steamer, Jelly 
Moulds, Mixing Bowl, Corn Popper, Pancake Cover, 
Bake Dish, Bread or Pudding Steamer, Flour Sifter, 
Coffee Roaster, Stew Pan, Odorless Food Container. 
The aluminum dishes listed above would cost you 
$18.15 if bought separately. Our set consists of four 
basic pieces that give you these 18 combinations at 
one-third the cost 


In- 
spect the utensils in your 
own kitchen, then decide 
—that's all we ask. Asa 
sign of good faith, write | 
your letter on your busi- 
ness letter-head, or send 
the names of two refer- 
ences. Write quickly to 
Dept. 819, 


BERKELEY 
SALES CO. 
Berkeley Bullding 

18 W. 45th St., New York 
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Such a Business Head! 


[Continued from page 29| 





now, Mamie,” he said, “and it’s time you 
was thinking of getting married. I was 
talking with Mr. Mandelbaum the other day, 
and think we can fix it up with his son. He’s 
going to give him fifty thousend dollars and 
maybe I'll give a little so you'll be all fixed.”’ 

Mamie stared at her father. 

“ But I don’t want to get married!” she said. 

“Oh, you don’t say!” cried her father. 
“Maybe you'd just like to play the lady 
around the house and run around with 
schnorrers like that Kahn fellow. You'll get 
married and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Can't — can’t Mr. Kahn come to see 
us?” asked Mamie. “The girls all like him. 
He’s — he’s — ” 

“*He’s a schnorrer,” said her father. “If I 
ever see him in the house I'll take him by the 
neck and put him out.” 


THEN. unexpectedly, Mamie burst into a 
peal of merry laughter. Love laughs at 
locksmiths! Ah, yes! Also at plumbers, 
shoemakers, leather merchants, parents and 
the Constitution of the United States of 
America. 

The next evening Nathan Mandelbaum, 
in dutiful obedience to his father, called upon 
Lefkovitz, was introduced to Mamie and 
was invited to dinner. Throughout the 
dinner Mamie’s sisters kept up a duet of gig- 
gling. Mamie, herself, sat silent, frigid and 
disdainful. Nathan, with an amused smile 
upon his face, alternated his gaze between 
his plate and the ceiling. Lefkovitz, with the 
entire burden of conversation upon his shoul- 
ders, told many stories of men whom he had 
known who owed their success in life to hav- 
ing married the right kind of woman. After 
dinnez he took his two younger daughters in 
the library, leaving Nathan and Mamie alone. 

“Do you play pinochle?” asked Nathan. 

“Why, no,” she said, haughtily. 

“Then you've been wasting ame at 
boarding-school,” said Nathan. ‘No educa- 
tion is complete without a knowledge of pin- 
ochle.” 

There was a twinkle in his eyes that was 
irresistible, and Mamie, despite herself, 
could not refrain from smiling. 

“Look here,” said Nathan, suddenly, 
“how much of a dowry did your father say 
he was going to give you?” 

Mamie, shocked at the rawness of the 
question, sat bolt upright in frigid silence. 

“My father says he’s going to settle fifty 
thousand on me,” he continued, calmly. 
“Your father, I believe, went as high as 
twenty thousand. Now if you can get 
your father to go as high as fifty thousand I'd 
teach you how to play pinochle and we could 
play one dowry against the other.” 

Mamie stared at him in amazement. 

“Isn't that much easier than getting mar- 
ried?” asked Nathan. “ You wouldn’t want 
to marry me if I were the last man on earth. 
Would you? I’ve got a terrible temper, 1 
drink, smoke, play cards,——you could do 
a thousand times better than marry me.” 

“Did you come here to propose to me? 
asked Mamie, through gritted teeth. 

“My father expects it and I think your fa- 
ther expects it; but, to be perfectly frank 
with you, I’ve got entirely different plans. 

Then Mamie burst into a fit of laughter. 
Nathan, a broad grin upon his face, sat 
iooking at her. Then, suddenly, 

“Oh, you're a dear!” she cried. And, ris- 
ing, she approached him and laid her hands 
upon his shoulder. And, at that moment, 
the door opened and Lefkovitz entered. 
Mamie turned red with confusion. 

“Oh, excuse me,” cried her father, smiling 
happily. “I was just looking for my pipe.” 

Nathan Mandelbaum met Miss Lefkovitz 
upon a Tuesday evening. On Wednesday 
they had luncheon together. On Thursday 
they had luncheon with Mr. Julius Kahn. 
On Friday Mamie had luncheon with Mr. 
Kahn alone. And on Saturday Nathan and 
Mr. Kahn had luncheon by themselves. 

Mamie made it clear to Nathan that Mr. 
Kahn was merely a friend of hers. 

“Why, of course!” said Nathan. “He 
told me he looked upon you merely as a 
friend and had no other interest in you.” 

And then, detecting the startled look that 
flashed into the girl’s eyes, he laughed. 

“You little goose!” he exclaimed. “Why, 
you're as crazy about him as he is about you.” 

“Father,” said Nathan, a week later, 


“Mamie and I have made up our minds 
about this marriage. I wish you would 
come with me to call on Mr. Lefkovitz.” 

They found the leather merchant in his 
office blinking over his accounts. 

“Now, Mr. Lefkovitz,” began Nathan, ina 
crisp, businesslike tone, “how much money 
are you going to give your daughter?” g 

“Thirty thousand dollars,” replied Lefko- 
vitz, after a moment's hesitation. 

Nathan drew out his watch. “I'm not a 
business man,” he said, “and I don’t like to 
haggle. I'll give you exactly five minutes to 
make up your mind. Make it fifty thousand 
and write out a check payable to Miss 
Mamie Lefkovitz, and we will get married, 
And that’s the last word I've got to say.” 

Mandelbaum gazed at his son in admira- 
tion. 

Lefkovitz blinked a great many times. 
Then, he drew out his check-book and 
wrote a check for fifty thousand dollars, pay- 
able to his bank. He rang for his cashier, 

“Take this to the bank,” he said, “and 
open an account for Miss Mamie.” 

“Now, father,” said Nathan, “how about 
the fifty thousand you were going to give?” 

Mandelbaum turned red. “Say, what 
kind of hold-up business is this?” he cried. 
“What's all the hurry about?” 

“Mamie and I have talked it all over,” 
said Nathan, decidedly, “and we're going 
to do things our way or not at all.” 

“Hee! Hee! Hee!” cackled Lefkovitz. 
“Pay up, Mandelbaum.” 

“Come on, father,” said Nathan, rising. 
“Pll go to your office with you and you can 
make out the check. We're going to get 
married very quietly. No fuss, no wedding 
presents, — just a businesslike wedding.” 

It was exactly twenty-four hours later. 
Mandelbaum sat at his desk in a trance. 
Before hin®lay a letter from his son. And, 
as he sat in this dazed condition, Lef- 
kovitz rushed into the office, his whole being 
fairly bristling with rage. 

“Look!” he cried, thrusting a letter into 
Mandelbaum’s hand. “Read it! I’ve been 
swindled. You've been swindled. -Ha! 
Your son! My daughter! A fine pair of 
yonifs! Read it.” 

Mandelbaum gazed at 
took the letter and read it.” 

“Dear Father: I was married this morn- 
ing. I am now Mrs. Julius Kahn. My hus- 
band is the finest, grandest man in the world. 
Thank you for the dowry. I have drawn it 
all out and sent it to a Chicago bank because 
we are going to live in Chicago. I know you 
will love Julius when you know him. We will 
come to see you whenever you wish. 

“Mr. Mandelbaum is perfectly grand. By 
this time he is married, too. His wife is the 
sweetest girl in the world. 

“ Love and kisses from 
“Mamie.” 


him curiously, 


eens shrugged his shoulders. 
“What's the use of getting so ex- 
cited?” he asked. “She's married, isn’t she?” 
“Married? To a schnorrer, yes,” said 
Lefkovitz. “A bum what will spend all tiat 
fifty thousand dollars in no time.” 
Mandelbaum picked up his own letter. 
“Wait a minute,” he said. “That boy 
ain’'ta bum. Nathan says something about 
him. He says Mamie don’t even know it 
but the Kahn boy’s got a quarter of a million 
coming to him when he’s twenty-five. I 
don’t see what you're kicking about.” 
Lefkovitz sank into a chair, his mouth 
wide open, a picture of comic bewilderment. 
“Nathan said it?” he asked, incredulously. 
“What else did he say?” 
Mandelbaum wheeled around in his chair 
and looked at him. 
* He also said he’s married with Kitty Wil- 
son what used to be a model here.” 
“A goy?” cried Lefkovitz, laying his hand 
sympathetically upon Mandelbaum’s knee. 
Mandelbaum sadly shook his head. 
“That ain’t what’s bothering me,” he said. 
Lefkovitz stared at him in amazement. 
“What's the matter?” he asked. 
Mandelbaum’s eyes were filling with tears. 
“The matter?” said Mandelbaum. “All 
my life I thought that boy was a damn fool. 
And now — the way he got them fifty thou- 
sand out of you and me — he’s got a busi- 
ness head like a Napoleon! And he says 
he’s going to stick to painting!” 
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The Other Person —— Continued from page 15 





as 

“Huh! I reckon! Esther can hit this 
town with fifteen cents, and buy more stuff 
than her pa can haul home in a spring 
wagon a - 

Neither of them noticed a_pasty-faced 
young dilettante who had noticed the roll. 
He sidled around, and took position near 
the same window. Presently his crafty elbow 
nudged Jabe, and he whispered: 

“Game's running six-handed — two more 


seats. 

“What kind o’ game?” 

“Poker! Do you guess it’s. tiddledywinks? 
Git wise, pal! This old burg is fixin’ to 
loosen up for joy.” 

“But,” the Sergeant questioned, “I 
thought the government had cut that out?’’ 

“Aw, forget it! We live in the Free 
State o’ Hamilton, where Uncle Sam ain't 
allowed to meddle.” 

Jabe Morson edged closer. 
game?” 

“Right here.” The tout opened a door 
which led upward from the street. Jabe’s in- 
quisitive eyes glimpsed a staircase, with 
green striped carpet, and a single gas-jet 
burning in the upper hall. 

“Can anybody go up there?” he inquired. 

“No, indeedy! Strictly private; only 
them what we invites.” 

Jabe tried to appear indifferent. “‘S’posin’ 
we drop in, Sergeant?” 

“Stay out, Jabe, and keep your money.” 

“T ain't goin’ to lose nothin’: jes’ wanter 
see what it’s like.” 

“No admission, gents. 
see you.” 

“Tod Horne?” Ventress repeated, for 
even in his superficial knowledge of the town 
he'd heard this gambler alluded to as a public 
institution to be accepted, but not officially 
discussed. 

“Sure! Everybody knows the Green 
Stairway—squarest game in America—and 
no chance o’ gettin’ pinched.” 

The tout lighted his cigarette, and 
swaggered off, but Jabe’s eyes were fasci- 
nated by the Green Stairway. 

“Sergeant, ['m a mighty good poker 
player—and lucky! Skinned the boys out 
o’ nineteen dollars an’ thirty cents.” 

“Look here, Jabe, don’t act the fool. 
Penny-ante with Buddies over there is a 
different proposition from table-stakes, with 
sharks who make their living off of suckers.” 

“I’m no sucker! They won't catch me.” 

“Can't catch you if you don’t bite. Look, 
Jabe,”” Ventress directed his comrade’s eye 
and pointed; “isn’t that the same girl we 
saw working at my old desk?” 

“Sure is; an’ she ain’t no vamp.” 

“Come with me, and help ask her — ” 

“No, sirree; I'll stick to the observation 
post; "pears like she mought cry.” 

Ventress tried to laugh as he walked reso- 
lutely to Miss Darden, and spoke. 

“Beg your pardon, miss; but may I talk 
to you on business?” 

“Certainly.”” Men never frightened Miss 
Darden, they always talked to her on busi- 
ness, or not at all. 

“You see, miss, when I volunteered for 
this war, the superintendent promised to 
hold my job until I got back. To-day I saw 
you working at my place — "4 

“Then you must be Mr. Ventress?” 

“Yes'm, and I've come home to — ”’ 

“Of course,”’ with a little gulp in her 
throat; “I’m only employed temporarily.” 

“So if I report and claim my position, you 
lose yours?” 

“That's all right. I accepted the place 
with that distinct understanding.” 

“No, miss; it is nof all right. 
plenty more jobs for me.” 


“Where's the 


Tod'll be glad to 


There’s 


“Q)H! You have something else?” with 

such an eagerness in her question, that 
Will Ventress lied like a gentleman, and got 
all tangled up — for he saw Jabe Morson go 
sneaking in at the Green Stairway. Ventress 
scarcely heard what Miss Darden was 
Saying — gratitude, relief — which held him 
for a few precious seconds, before he could 
break away. 

“Got to catch that fool,”’ he muttered as 
he went bounding up the Green Stairway. 
The door was locked, but a wicket opened 
and a single eye peered out. 

“What do you want?” demanded a voice 
behind the eye. 

“I want that soldier who just came up.” 

It was Tod Horne himself spying through 
the wicket, and this inquirer he immediately 


sized up for one of those meddling persons 
who disrupted business by inteyfering with 
players. A man he could summarily dismiss. 
“We give no information concerning our 
guests.” 

“But that boy has an important engage- 
ment ™ 

“Can't let you in. Now get away, and 
don’t come back.”’ Tod closed the wicket. 

Some historic months previous, Sergeant 
Ventress and a coterie of friends had voyaged 
to France with the notion of breaking down 
obstructions in a certain path. He found 
plenty of obstructions, and many doors were 
slammed in his face — but the path now 
stood open. Hence the shutting of one small 
wicket failed to hurt his feelings. He had 
become quite callous to forcing entrance 
where he wasn’t wanted. 

Meanwhile the Sergeant camped tempo- 
rarily on Tod’s top step, cussing more fluently 
than a Texas ranger. But granting all his 
specifications that Jabe Morson was every 
possible shade of an olive-drab imbecile 
even that could not excuse the Sergeant for 
deserting his comrade. However, he needn't 
batter a perfectly good set of knuckles 
against a solid-oak door. So he hitched up 
his belt, cussed some more, and_ strolled 
down-stairs to consider. 


AS Ventress passed out of the gambler’s 
door, he encountered the surprised and 
somewhat disappointed glance of Lawyer 
Buck. 

“Ah, Sergeant Ventress, we meet again. 
Glad to see you, sir.” 

“Wait, Mr. Buck; please, sir! I didn’t go 
up there to gamble. I want to get Jabe 
Morson out before they skin him alive.” 

“That boy!” the lawyer stopped, “ What's 
he doing in Tod Horne’s?” 

“Tout got him, sir.” 

“Ventress, we must elect a sheriff who'll 
close those dens.” 

“Mr. Buck, I’m going to have this joint 
raided. Right now.” 

“Hush!” the lawyer warned him; “don’t 
stand here and talk. Come with me.”’ 

He led Ventress diagonally across the 
street to his own office on the second floor. 

“Have a seat,” he said. 

“But I mustn't leave Jabe.” 

“Then sit at that window where you can 
see him when he comes out.” 

Ventress glanced down upon the street and 
saw that he commanded a clear view of the 
gambler’s doorway. But he was angry, 
restless, and couldn't tie himself to a chair. 

“Mr. Buck, you're a lawyer; why can’t 
that joint be raided?” 

“Go to the police and find out. 
laugh at you. So would the sheriff.” 

The Sergeant’s blue eyes blazed. “It’s 
against the law, and the sheriff ought to 
break it up.” 

“Undeniably; but in Pettus County, Ed 
Storrocks makes the sheriff. He is reputed 
to be a part owner in Tod Horne’s game; 
and if the sheriff attempted to break it up, 
Storrocks would break the sheriff!” 

“So Mr. Storrocks is responsible?” 

“Yes, and so are the mayor; and the police; 
and the sheriff; and I am; and you are.” 

“I? Responsible? How?” 

‘Because you and I constitute a part of 
the slothful public sentiment which declines 
to exert itself and put such gangs out of 
office. Besides that, any citizen has the 
right to raid a gambling house.” 

The lawyer opened a Code. “Here's the 
Section, 1127, which says that ‘all money 
and appliances shall be liable to seizure by 
any sheriff, constable, or police officer 
or by any other person.’ ” 

“Then,” the Sergeant immediately applied 
his lesson, “if Jabe doesn’t come out o’ there, 
I'll muster a squad of soldiers, and —” 

“No, no! Let young Morson see what’s 
going on. His testimony may be valuable to 
us. But, I tell you, Sergeant, while you 
lads were fighting in France, big things were 
also happening at home. Heretofore, thou- 
sands of good lawyers, good business men, 
good mechanics, and good farmers, have 
never troubled themselves to be good citizens. 
This war has roused them. They gave their 
money and talents to war work, and learned 
the meaning of patriotic service. Now 
they are in politics to stay. Added to that, 
we have two million youngsters marching 
back from France—”’ 

Buck talked on and on. It seemed almost 
uncanny to Ventress that this young lawyer 
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should point out the spiritual changes that 
had taken place in a certain railroad clerk 
who marched off to war with horizon bounded 
| by desk and pay car, and who marched back, 
a broadened American, with a keener con- 
sciousness of civic responsibility 
Vaguely and formlessly the Sergeant was 
| digesting the thought but he never lost 
sight of Tod Horne’s door. For some time 
he had been wondering if Jabe could hav 
forgotten Esther. No, the gambler’s door 
was being opened from within, and part of 
in O. D. uniform appeared. 
“Pardon me, Mr. Buck,” 
up: “I'll have to go; there's Jabe coming 
out No he’s gone back again 
Plunging down the office stairs, two steps at 
a time as if he were diving into a dugout, the 
Sergeant far out-distanced his crippled friend. 
followed to see what might have 
happened. But even at such speed, when 
Ventress jerked open the gambler’s door, the 
Green Stairway was empty. He stood gla: 
ing upward until he heard a groan at his 


Ventress sprang 


who 


feet. and looked down. There sat Jabe 
huddled in a heap on the bottom step 
Ihe boy seemed to have collapsed. 


“Jabe!” quite softly and sympathetically 
“Lemme ‘lone, Sergeant.” 
“Remember you've got to meet Esther in 


a half hour.” 


“Can't do it, Sergeant.”” His tongue was 
thick, and his words muddled 

“Get up! You've been drinking!” 

“Only took one — or two.” 

“Or forty.” Ventress raised the bov 
erect, and saw that his only ailment was 
whiskey. “* Here, come to my room and 
sober up. ll meet the train 

“A'right. You can meet tt if vou want 


to — but [ain't goin’ nowhere 

“Turn loose! 

Many times in France, Private Morson had 
caught that expression on his Sergeant's face 

* Ain’ I comin’ — fas’ as I kin travel?” 

“Sure you are!” Ventress supported his 
wobbly comrade into the street 
Hayward Buck reached the door 

“What's wrong, Sergeant?” 

“Help me get this boy to the hotel 

In the Sergeant’s room at the hotel Jabe 
Morson submitted stolidly to a negro who 
began stripping him for the tub, while Buck 
and Ventress held court martial upon his case. 
Jabe never opened his mouth until Ventress 
announced the finding: 

“ Jabe, Mr. Buck will stay here to see that 
vou sober up and come’ down-stairs, while I 
bring Esther to the restaurant.” 

“For God's sake, Sergeant, don't 


Come with me 


just as 


%, 
tae 


hoy steadied himself, and begged, “Don't 
do it. LTcouldn’t pay for a ham sandwich.” 


“What?” 

“Mionev's gone!” he blurted out 

“They robbed Lawyer Buck 
looked in at the bathroom door and asked 

“I never saw nothin’ crooked, sir; jes’ had 
bad luck we 

“Of course never anything 
crooked.”’ The Sergeant's tone changed to 
a good-humored banter 

“Say, Buddie, maybe you don’t understand 
all vou know about this easy game of poker?’ 

* Please, Sergeant, please o 

This was no time for joking with a chatter- 
teeth and humiliated boy and besides, 
Ventress could see that ragged scar on Jabe's 
breast, which covered all offenses. 

mind, Jabe,”” he said quietly, 


“eves 
“Ive got for us both. But 


Esther must not know that you were drink- 
ing.” 

“No, sir; she’s dead agin that.” 

“Give her the watch, and she'll be so 
happy "= 

“The watch?” 
Jabe's voi eS. 

“Sure: give her the watch, and she'll 
forget to ask questions.” 

“That's gone, 
enough to face Esther.” 

Lawyer Buck glanced at the Sergeant, 
who stiffened up, with an ugly set to his jaw. 

“Mr. Buck, something has got to be done 
about this. Get in that tub, Jabe. I don't 
care if it is cold. Here, boy,” to the negro; 
“souse him, drown him, freeze him! Sober 
him up before I get back.” 

The 7.45 was just pulling in, and though 
Ventress had no description of Esther, he 
could not mistake the country girl. No 
matter if she were from the country, Esther 
knew her rights and resisted manfully when 
the tall stranger in uniform attempted to 
snatch her new straw suitcase 

“You are Miss Miss Esther?” 

“Yes,” she admitted. 

“ And you came to meet Jabe Morson?” 

“Oh! You know Jabe?” 


you?” 


you saw 


money 


A new terror trembled in 


too. Oh, I ain't man 





ag W 
detained 
business 


comrades in France. He's 
uptown on some important 
and sent me in his place.” 

Esther had more than half a notion to 
balk, but as Ventress kept moving he also 
kept talking, which was the proper persuasion 
for a balking filly complete diversion of 
her mind from himself to Jabe Morson. 
So, before Esther knew it he had seated the 
reassured and expectant girl at a café table 
and slipped the menu card into her hand. 

* Now, little sister, pick out the very nicest 
things you can find.” 

“Can we have oysters? 

“Sure; go the limit on oysters 
stewed, scalloped — take your time.” 

“Oh, dear’ — she wrinkled her brow at 
the au gratin, and the bordelaise — “1 don't 
know what half these things are.” 

“Order ‘em, and find out. Don't hurry. 
Take plenty of time. Spell it over. Now 
I'll go and get Jabe.” 


were 


Jabe loves “em.” 
fried, 


TPHE mystification of Esther was so simple 
and sweet and free from pretense that 
Ventress paused a moment to smile upon her, 
vet the Sergeant was in no smiling humor. 
He knew how wearily she must have waited 
for the home-coming of her soldier sweetheart, 
the gritty little devil with a splinter of shell 
in his breast. Then he thought of the boy 
returning so happily to be robbed by a 
The more Ventress thought 
about it the madder he got. Esther glanced 
up into his face, and it frightened her. 

“Oh! Oh! Jabe’s hurt? I know it from 
the way you look.” 

“No, little sis,” he patted her shoulder; 
“sit still and be good. Jabe’s all right.” 

“But you scared me so. I thought that 
something auful had happened.” 

“Something is going to happen 
to Jabe. He'll be here in a minute.” 

Over the top of her card Esther watched 
him stroll out of the café, but could not see 
how swiftly he went leaping up-stairs 

Lawyer Buck sat smoking at a window, 
while the negro with a rough towel finished 
his sand-papering of a frappéed and sobered 
Jabe. The boy asked no questions except 
by a glance which his Sergeant answered. 

“She's down-stairs in the restaurant, 
ordering supper. Dress yourself, and wait 
here, until I come back with your money.” 

“Let the money go; get Esther's watch. 
Promise that gambler anything: I'll pay him.” 

“Who has the watch?” 

“T never heard his name — foxy lookin’ 
sniper, kinder squints, and got a bristly roan 
mustache.” 

“That's Tod Horne,” Buck volunteerea. 

“Good!” Ventres. was starting out. 
“Now, Jabe, where did Horne put your 
watch?” 

“Upper right-hand drawer of his desk 
under the roll-top.”’ 

True to American methods, the Sergeant 
drove straight ahead to his objective — Tod 
Horne’s wicket door — and knocked. 

Again the spy hole opened; again the eye, 
and the same voice. 

“Didn't I tell you not to come back here?” 

“Then give me that soldier boy’s watch 
and money.” 

“No soldier boy in here.” 

“ He was here half an hour ago.” 

“T tell you he wasn’t.” 

“You're a liar.” 

“Huh! Gettin’ spunky, callin’ me a liar 
through the door.” 

“Open up and see what happens.” 

“No curiosity."” Tod sneered, and shut 
the spy hole. 

Once more Sergeant Ventress sat down on 
the top step, but he didn’t cuss. The time 
had come to do something, and do it quick. 
First, he would try the regulation channels; 
so he hurried to a drug-store, and rang up 
the chief of police. No, the chief objected, 
he did not feel authorized to make a raid; he 
would investigate, and let Mr. Ventress hear 
from him in the morning. Good-bye. The 
Mayor answered the telephone from home. 
It was after hours. He would consult the 
chief to-morrow—and His Honor rang off. 

Next Ventress called the sheriff, who in- 
sisted that it was a matter for the city author- 
ities. Yes, the sheriff understood perfectly 
that the City of Hamilton was a part of 
Pettus County —that he was Sheriff of 
Pettus County — that the law provided for 
sheriffs to raid a gambling hell but — but — 
so many “buts” that Ventress rang off. 

So Ventress appealed to the man higher 
up, ringing for Ed Storrocks himself at Jerry 
Whitcomb’s house, where a suave voice 
assured him that Mr. Storrocks was not there. 

“ But I saw him go in your house.” 

“He has not been here.” 

“Very good,” snapped 


croque-mort, 


but not 


the Sergeant; 
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“please tell Mr. Storrocks that a wounded 
soldier has been robbed in Tod Horne’s 
gambling joint. Neither the police nor the 
sheriff will do their duty, but I’ve found 
another man who'll break it up.” 

“Wait, wait!” the voice called. “Did ] 
understand you to say that somebody's 
going to pull the Green Stairway?” > 

* Keerect!" 

“Who?” 

“Tam.” 

“Are you a Federal officer?” 

“No, only a citizen’’ — and a laugh came 
from the other end of the line. “My raid 
starts right now.” : 

Right now in the A. E. F. means punctu- 
ally, promptly, to a finish. That's why 
things happened when the Americans got to 
France. And that’s why things began to 
happen when Sergeant Ventress hung up the 
receiver and double-quicked to a group of 
lads in khaki who were idling on the side- 
walk. 

“Say, bullies, one of our wounded boys 
just got home from France to-day. These 
gamblers roped him in, took every cent of his 
money, and a watch that he'd bought for 
his girl. Are you game to get it back?” 

One of the clear-skinned doughboys, with 
a pair of arms like two brown hams, asked a 
single question. “Ain’t you Sergeant Ven- 
tress — first American to swim the Marne?” 

“Yes, I'm Will Ventress.” 

“Then lead us to it.” 

“Wait, bullies; don’t go off half cocked. 
Divide two and two; comb the street, and 
bring me a dozen huskies to that door.” 

Twice that night in peace, and alone, had 
Sergeant Ventress mounted the Green Stair- 
way. The third time he led an assault 
squad, nine rough-and-tumble bear cubs 
tramped up behind him. There would be no 
formality of a knock, and no parley through 
a spy hole. 

“Shoulders to it. All together. Break!” 

HE door crashed; an olive-drab avalanche 

poured into the double rooms. With the 
practised eye of a trench-raider Ventress 
noted all conditions — poker table, faro 
layout, and roll-top desk in the front room: 
a sideboard with assorted drinkables in the 
rear — negro waiter and three flurried play- 
ers darting toward the back door. 

“Let ‘em go, fellows,” Ventress ordered: 
“there’s my man.” 

Tod Horne sprang up to confront them. 

Shifty as he was at coping with every form 
of brawl and raid, he couldn't get wise to this 
invasion. Officers frequently pounced down 
upon him — but not in Hamilton. The 
present marauders wore government uni- 
forms, and Tod kept cool, trying to spot their 
game. That was his trade. Catlike, he 
began backing toward his roll-top desk where 
Ventress caught the glint of a forty-four 
special lying im its scabbard. 

“Grab him, fellows!” 

A marine, wearing the overseas cap, with 
a youngster of the signal corps, pinioned 
Tod’s arms, while two professionals edged into 
acorner, and the fourth, a railroad man, looked 
on. Ventress jerked open the upper right- 
hand drawer of Horne’s desk, pulled out a pile 
of currency, and a long slim pasteboard box, 
which he calmly thrust into his pocket. 

“Here! Drop that!” Horne struggled to 
get loose. “You ain’t a government 
officer?” 

oe 

“Then, who the devil are you?” 

“I? JT am — the other person.” 

“The other person? Where’s he?” 

“Here he is.” 

“What's any other person got to-do with 
me?” 

“The law says” Ventress paused judicially 

-“the law says that any sheriff, police- 
man, constable, or other person may raid a 
gambling den. J am the other person. Ac- 
cording to law I hereby seize one watch, and 
a hundred and sixty-three dollars, which you 
plundered from that soldier boy.” 

The big railroad engineer opened his 
throttle and pulled out, slowly, as if he drew 
a heavy train. “"Tain’t no more’n right. 
Tod, you got what’s comin’ to you. That 
boy never had a dog’s chance.” 

“Now, bullies,” Ventress glanced around 
at the paraphernalia, “I reckon we're about 
done with Colonel Horne. Dump him in the 
street. Then we'll mop up this joint.” 

As if it were all in his day’s work, the 
Sergeant detailed his squad to their specific 
duties. 

“Here,” he pointed; “you four roll that 
poker table down-stairs, and set it on the 
sidewalk. You two take out the cards, chips, 
whiskey. everything. We'll leave this place 
in shape for a prayer meeting.” 
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Horne’s two captors came hurrying back 
up the stairs, and reported, ; 

“Sergeant, we hated to turn that pirate 
Joose. He’s mobilizin’ to make trouble. 

“Good! We'll make our trouble — first. 
All out now! March!” 

A highly pleased column filed down the 
jreen Stairway 
On What's that?” people asked as the sol- 
diers set their table, and garnished it with 
decanters, cards, chips, a forty-four special, 
and a faro layout. Idlers paused curiously, 
and a wise little boy piped up: 

“Hey, Billy! Uncle Sam’s pinched de 
ramblers.”” 
= news ran like squirrels, and so did 
people, swarming out of shops and movies 
and by-ways, until the street was jammed. 

“Men, guard that stuff,’ Ventress or- 
dered; and a khaki cordon closed round the 
table, while their Sergeant locked the gam- 
bler’s door. 

Ventress had already seen Tod Horne 
hurrying toward him with a police captain. 
And he could hear the gambler’s denunci- 
ations. 

“Why the devil didn’t you send police to 
stop this outrage?” - : : 

“Never got a tip, Mr. Horne,” the Captain 
apologized. “Who did it?” 

“Bunch o’ soldiers; there’s the leader.” 

A foot-race escape was not to be thought 
of, yet Ventress must take Jabe’s watch and 
money to him 

One instant of hesitation, then Ventress 
turned and sprang on top of the poker table. 

“People!” he shouted, his voice ringing 
like an alarm bugle, “people! Here come 
Mr. Tod Horne and a police captain looking 
for the man who raided this joint. J did, 
and I'll tell you why. The second American 
to swim the Marne was a country boy from 
this county, a sliver of shell struck him; he 
lay five months in a hospital, and never 
would have got home alive if he hadn't been 
such a gritty little devil. But he did get 
home to-day, weak and wounded, with some 
money,- and a watch for his sweetheart. 
The gamblers robbed him, right here in his 
home town. I notified your sheriff, your 
mayor, your police: I even called up your 
boss, Mr. Ed Storrocks. Couldn’t get one 
of them to budge a peg, so I raided the joint 
myself. It’s closed. The door’s locked, and 
here's the key.” 

Ventress pointed to a figure in the doorway 
of an office building. 

“Look! There stands Mr. Ed Storrocks, 
keeping out of sight. He’s said to be a 
silent partner in this soldier-robbing enter- 
prise. Here, Buddie, deliver this key to Mr. 
Storrocks. Now, people, if any more soldiers 
get robbed in his joint, you'll know who 
opened the door!” 

Ventress sidetracked all attention from 
himself, every eye following the marine to 
Ed Storrocks, while Ventress stepped down 
and elbowed his way through the crowd. 

Having made his get-away, he sauntered 
into the restaurant where Jabe squirmed on 
the anxious bench without a penny, while 
Esther chattered happily. 

“Jabe, you're an absent-minded beggar,” 
Ventress laughed as he slipped a package 


into the boy's lap; “here’s something you 
left in my kit. It’s all there.” 

“Gee! but I'm glad.”” He drew the girl's 
hand across the table —‘* Now, Esther, look 
outer that window—do jes’ as I say.” 

The girl made a comical little gesture of 
obedience, and fixed her eyes upon the exact 
spot indicated. 

“How do you like that,” said Jabe, clasping 
the watch around his sweetheart’s wrist. 

“Oh, Jabe! Jabe! JABE!” 

Will Ventress stood smiling down upon 
them. Imperceptibly his smile began to 
change as he caught a distant muttering, then 
quite clearly heard his own name shouted. 

“Ventress! Ventress!” 

Up went the Sergeant’s head to listen. 
There seemed a confusion of many voices. 
People were calling out, 

“He run this way!” 

“Look in the hotel!” 

Jabe and Esther were obviously engrossed 
in themselves and the watch. 

Suddenly Ventress jerked himself upright, 
as if at the hiss of a shell. He heard only 
the tramp of men, not the rhythmic marching 
of troops, but the ominous shuffle of a 
mob. Undoubtedly they were seeking him. 

The Sergeant stepped back and unlimbered 
for emergencies when the door opened. 
A whiskered face peered in, and drew back 
shouting, “Here he is, fellows.” 

Jabe seemed to realize something 
happening, and stood beside his friend. 

“What's up, Sergeant?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“Did you have trouble 

“Some — not much.” 

Again the black-whiskered man called, 

“Sergeant Ventress, come out o’ there!” 

“What do you want with me?” Ventress 
answered steadily. 

“Come out and see.” 

Pressure from behind had opened the 


was 





a while ago?” 


doors, and shoved Black-whiskers inside, 
followed by a dozen others, 
“We want Sergeant Ventress.”” Black- 


whiskers was just about to seize Ventress 
when little Jabe snatched up a carving knife 
and stepped in front of his Sergeant. 

“You fellows stop!” 

They stopped; for the boy’s eyes glittered 
like his long and evil blade. All proceedings 
halted right there, until Lawyer Buck 
wriggled through the crowd, and laughed. 

“Drop the knife, Jabe; nobody wants to 
hurt your Sergeant.” 

“Well, they acts kinder like it.” 

Then Buck turned to Ventress. 

“Sergeant, you had scarcely got down from 
the table when somebody called out: ‘Make 
him sheriff!’ and everybody else said, ‘Make 
him sheriff — sheriff!’ so our nomination 
meeting moved around here to notify you.” 

“Sheriff?” The bewildered Ventress was 
trying to think. 

“Yes, come outside and tell the people.” 

“Hold on, Lawyer Buck,” slow-minded 
Jabe wanted to get things straight; “you all 
ain’t fixin’ to start nothin’?” 

“Nothing whatever — except to elect him 
sheriff.” 

“Oh, well, that’s all right,” and Jabe laid 
down his knife 





Labor’s Progress Is 


America’s Triumph 
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promised*\land itself I verily believe there 
would be some who would turn their faces 
to the rear, out of fear that some selfish 
interest would be lost in the brightness 
of the future. 

But we are not in sight of the promised 
land— most of us are not even thinking 
about it. We are thinking about the real 
and pressing conditions of to-day, and trying 
as best we know how to deal with them con- 
structively, in order that we may make out 
of what we have the best that is possible. 
We have at our command the processes of 
democracy — made safe by the War against 
the autocratic concept. Democracy means 
nothing if it does not mean the opportunity 
for ordered progress. Having that oppor- 
tunity it is our task to use it, and make such 
ordere ‘progress as we may find possible. 
The limit of progress that we may make is 
fixed by our capacity, and by nothing else. 

If every element in our national life is 
possessed of the wish and the will to go for- 
ward in development of our opportunities 
and fulfilment of our aspirations, then we 
shall go far and we shall go peacefully, with 
a large measure of happiness, 

As for Labor — American Labor knows 


full well that the millennium is not yet with 
us. The millennium is but a day dream of 
castles in the air. The castles are still far 
off. The work of the American labor move- 
ment is to struggle on to bring right and light 
into the life and the toil of the workers; to 
make every day a better one than the day 
before; and to make this great Republic of 
ours a leader in all of the thought and prac- 
tise and in every kind of activity throughout 
the nations of the world. In the doing of 
that — in that steady, constant effort, which 
is without glamour and without much blowing 
of trumpets — all men who look toward the 
future may help. All who are willing to con- 
tribute thought and service may share in the 
work of going forward. Publicists, employers, 
men of business, governmental representa- 
tives —all who have a thought or can 
perform a service — may contribute some- 
thing toward the progress of the race for 
which the labor movement is striving in 
every hour of its life and with every energy 
of its being. 

Progress — not for a few, but for all — 
that is the guiding thought and purpose of 
the American labor movement. I know of 
none better. 
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effect upon both hair and scalp. 


It costs about three cents per shampoo. 


age to cover the remailing expense. 








YOU need not worry about the time and place for your shampoo 
if you use the simple quickly drying 


_ CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


It is a daintily perfumed scalp stimulating hair cleanser which has been 
the favorite for years because Canthrox is made for hair washing only, 
and in addition to its cleaning properties is known to have a beneficial 


If troubled with dandruff, you will 
notice the first shampoo removes most of it, and after each succeeding 
shampoo you find the flakes smaller and fewer until they disappear. 


* 
For Sale at All Druggists 
s No good hair wash costs less; and none is 
used. Just dissolve a teaspoonful of Canthroxina cup of hot water, thus making enough shampoo 
liquid to saturate all your hair instead of merely the top of the head as is ordin 
Then rinse, and you have an absolutely clean head of hair. 
° 

Free Trial Offer—tTo prove the merits of Canthrox and that it is in all ways the most 
effective hair wash, we will gladly send one perfect shampoo free to any addres; or 


H. S. PETERSON & CO., Dept. 308, 214 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. | 
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WOMEN of MYSTERY! 


>LENA, a girl whose beauty is the talk of 
EK society, leaves her lover Andrea as sud 
denly as she yielded to his mad infatua- 

tion. He is plunged into gloom; then he meets 
Maria, who is as pure and spiritual as Elena 
was sensual and worldly. In a short time he has 
Then unexpectedly Elena returns 
and 


won her love. 
life 
passion for her. 


into his arouses all of Andrea’s old 


This struggle of the flesh over the soul is 
described with marvelous insight by d’Annunzio, 
in his novel “The Child of Pleasure,”’ which is 
one of a set of three absorbing volumes that 
come to youj/ree and postpaid when you accept 
the offer we make below. 


d’ ANNUNZIO’S 


Send No Money The books are 

handsomely 
bound, contain about 1200 pages, and the paper 
and printing are of good quality. Never in the 
history of American publishing have they been 
offered in this way. 





All we ask you to do to secure these books 
is to fill in and mail the attached coupon. 
McClure’s and Metropolitan will then come 
to you each for fourteen months. You send us 
$1.00 a month for six months. Remember, you 
pay in easy monthly installments and the books 
come to you even before you make your 
first payment. The magazines cost you no 
more than the newsstand price, and the books 
come free. 


_ (Canadian and foreign postage extra. Maga- 
zines may be sent to different addresses if desired. 
Present subscribers may have their subscriptions 
extended.) 


he other two books that come to you free wh 


you mail the coupon are “The Flame of Life,”’ deal 
ing with the fascinating La Foscarino, who wove het 


spell around a young and famous writer and “The 


Triumph of Death,” another enthralling study, in 


a different setting, of the power woman exercises 


over man 


No writer has written about the great human 


emotions with more strength and frankness than 


this great writer 
teries 
are absorbing 


He loves to delve into the mys 
his 


Here is your chance to join the 


of woman’s nature, and revelations 


rapidly-growing circle of d’Annunzio readers, and 


to secure at the same time the most vivid romances 


in literature 


a a oe ee ee 


THREE 
BEST 


as FREE! 


Tear Off 


Mail Now! 


McCLURE’S MAGAZINE, Sth Ave. and 13th St., N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 
Send me, postpaid. the 3-volume set of Gabriel 
d’Annunzio, including ‘The Fiame of Life The 
Triumph of Death” and ‘The Child of Pleasure 

t the same time enter my subscription t« 
McClute’s and Metropolitan each for 14 months 
I agree to send you $1.00 a month until I have paid 
$6.00 in all for the magazines. If I prefer to pay 
cash the total will be $5.75. If I am not satisfie! 
you agree to cancel this order without obligation 
to me. 


Name 
Street 
City and State 


If you accept our credit offer, send letterhead, business 
N 


card or reference with coupon cC-8-19 
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“At Last—a Real Job 


19? 


and Real Money!” | 


“And if only I’d started earlier, I could 
have had them five years ago. I didn’t 
realize at first what spare time stud 
would do fora man. Taking up that I.C.S. 
course marked the real be yinning of my 
success. In three months I received my 
first promotion. But I kept right on study- 
ing and I’ve been climbing ever since.”* 


Every mail brings letters from some of the two 
million students of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools telling of advancements and in- 
creased salaries won through spare time study. 
How much longer are you going to wait before 
taking the step that is bound to bring you more 
money? Isn’t it better to start now than to wait 
five years and then realize what the delay has 
cost you? 


One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in the quiet of your own home will prepare 
you for the position you want in the work you 
like best. 

Yes, it will! Putit up to usto prove it. Without 
cost, without obligation, just mark and mail this 
coupon 
—_—— ee TFAR OUT HERE —— — — —— ——— 


INTERNATIONAL, CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


OX 2972, SCRANTON, PA 


Explaia, without obligatin 
position, or in the subject, 


me, how I can qualify for tae 
‘ore which I mark X. 


J ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
5 Blectrie Lighting and Rys. ADVERTISING 
Riectric Wiring Window Trimmer 


Show Card Writer 
Sign Painter 
Rallroed Trainmen 
ILLUSTRATING 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 

MECHANICAL ENGI 
Mechenieal Draftsman 





Machine Shep Practice Cartoonin 

Toolmaker BOOKKEEPER 

Gas Engine Operating Stonograpber and Typist 
CIVIL ENGINEER Cert. Pub. Accountant 


TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Surveying and Mapping 
Railway Accountant 


MINE FOREMAN or ENGR 


STATIONARY ENGINEER Commerciel w 

bad Marine Engineer GOOD ENGLISH 

he Ship Draftsman Teacher 

LJ ARCHITECT Common Behool Subjects 
Contractor and Rallder Mathematics 
Arobitectaral Drafteman CIVIL SERVICE 


Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 
Navigation Ld 
AGRICULTURE Freach 


Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
OMEMIST 





L) Poultry Raising Itallae 
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Street 

and No. 
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The most impressive of 
the profound writings of 
Emanuel Swedenborg 
the renowned theo- 
logian, philosopher, 
and scientist. 


Heaven andits Wonders 
and Hell 


This 632-page book, 
well printed, substan- 
tially bound, treating 
of the life after death, 
sent without further 
cost or obligation on 
receipt of 5 cents. 








Write for complete list of publications 


The American Swedenborg 


Printing and Publishing Society 
Room 779, 3 W. 29th St., N. Y. 























The Dawn Patrol —— Continued from page 21 





I looked immediately to my guns 


reservoir handle was up, as it should be 


There was a full drum on the Lewis, and the 


cocking handle was back in the loaded posi- 
My engine was behaving wonderfull) 
“revs” eigh- 


tion. 
Air pressure up; plenty of oil; 
teen hundred; altitude five thousand; time 
seven-fifty All this I took in at a glance 
over my instrument board. Then we dove! 
down! Faster! faster! I picked my 
man, one on the right 


If I hit him in, that first burst it was not 
in a vital spot. It is surprising how many 
bullets it will take, sometimes, to get a man 
But he must have felt that the atmosphere 
was growing unhealthy, for he quickly turned 
north, away from his formation, and started 
to dive. My impulse was to follow. Tiny 
had taken one long burst at his man and 
was pulling out of his dive, still well above 

Though I had been only a month at the 
squadron, I had been in five or six scraps 
and felt that I knew how such affairs were 
conducted 

Another stream of bullets—surely I would 
hit-him! But a quick half-roll took him out 
of my sight. By this time I was about down 
to the level of the other Huns. I realized 
it was time to pull up. Gently I flattened 
out of my dive, then as the machine lost 
speed, opened wide the throttle in a left 
hand climbing turn 

Tiny had taken one shot, then was off to 
keep his breakfast engagement, as a sensible 
person should do in a case like that 

I honestly believe I could have got away, 
had I continued to follow my leader as I 
should have, and dodged the bullets as I 
went. But that Hun’s tracers annoyed me. 

He opened from about two hundred yards 
to my left and a trifle behind. I couldn't 
stand it! To be raked by his guns and not 
return the fire nettled me. Upon my left 
wing-tip, back with the stick, and I pivoted 
around in a flash. 

His bullets whizzed past to the left. 
the long nose of my machine I watched my 
tracers speed ahead to meet him. Would 
he turn out? I would not. Better ram him, 
if he chose to come on, and so make sure of 
one of them. It flashed upon me that I was 
in for a bad time anyway. Then I caught 
the gleam of the white belly and under sur- 
faces of his planes, as he pulled up to the 
right, turned on his back, and went down 
in the dive of a half-roll 


Down! 


Over 


HE cthers had taken advantage of my 
short engagement with the first man to 
gather around and close in on me 
Round and round we chased in a mad 
whirl, as I tried to shake them off. I was 
Which way was home? 
but there was no sun! 


becoming confused 
Away from the sun 
Then I caught a glimpse of Arras 

Something stung me in the back and a red 
hot needle pierced my left knee. Over my 
shoulder I caught sight of him directly on 
He was so close that I thought he 


my tail 
An instant later I was 


would run me down 
diving under him. 

Vertically down I fell. As in a night- 
mare I saw the ground rush at me. Only 
two thousand feet up when I had started 
fighting, I had lost height without realizing 
it, so intently had I been following my foes, 
until now it seemed that I must surely dash 
head on into the earth 

Then a flash of hope! As I gained speed 
through the air, the elevator gradually began 
to take effect. The nose of the machine, 
slowly at first, then ever more noticeably, 
began to rise. 

There was not more than ten feet to spare 

The jerk of the belt against my stomach, 
and by a nasty bumping of my face on the 
cowling, notified me that I had arrived 

As soon as I was able to realize that I was 
still alive, I unfastened my belt and climbed 
out. I was a trifle stunned for a few seconds. 

Some green-gray uniforms came running 
toward me — fifteen or twenty of them. I 
saw that they were unarmed, so instinctively 
I started to run; but I had not gone a dozen 
steps before I knew how hopeless it would be 
to try to get away. Even had I not been 
wounded, my loose, clumsy flying boots and 
heavy fur suit would have spoiled my chances. 

Still I pledded along and they came run- 
ning after me. It was not long before two 
of them overtook me, one on either side 

“ Verwundet?” inquired one of my captors, 
an under-officer 


The 


“Ja,” and I pointed to my knee, “hier.” 

This was my first attempt to speak a 
word of German since I had studied it in 
school 

* Offizier?”* was the next question. 

“Ja,” I answered again, “*Ober-leutnant.” 

“ Komm’,”’ he said, and I limped after him. 

I had scarcely more than fifty yards to 
go to the mouth of a small dugout, where 
I was left to the tender mercies of a medical 
orderly, who proved to be not a bad sort 
of fellow 

I had just been painted with iodine and was 
being bandaged, when an officer approached. 
I did not understand all he said, but gathered 
enough from his gestures to know that he 
wanted to search me 

1 had just two things, beside my ring, 
wrist-watch, and a little silver picture case, 
which I was anxious to keep. One was a 
map of Germany, the other a tiny pocket 
compass. The map I knew was in the breast 
pocket of my flying suit, which I had pulled 
off and thrown down in a heap beside me. 

I turned out the pockets of my uniform, 
one by one. He watched me closely as I 
drew from the first the locket. 

“ Meine Mutter,” I said, and showed him. 
He motioned me to keep it. 

The other pockets were empty, all except 
the right breeches one, deep down in which 
lay the little compass with a handkerchief 
over it. I reached in, and wasting as little 
time as possible buried the compass in the 
folds of the handkerchief. Then I pulled 
both out together, at the same time turning 
the pocket inside out. Holding the hand- 
kerchief in my hand, I looked innocently 
down at the empty pocket. He followed my 
gaze, then with a grunt to indicate that he 
was satisfied, strode off. 

I breathed freely again. What luck! He 
had not searched the flying suit at all, and 
had missed the compass. I felt decidedly 
pleased with myself. 

Having finished my dressings, the medical 
man told me to wait a minute and left me 
I drew on my boots, which were cut off below 
the knee, and were loose enough to go on 
over the bandage on my right leg. Then I 
pulled on my flying suit over them, to be 
ready for the next move. I had visions of a 


long, hard winter, and decided to keep all of | 


MAKE YOURSELF A MAN 


my clothes on me, to avoid losing any of 
them. These simple precautions taken, I sat 
for perhaps the next ten minutes on my box 
at the mouth of the dugout. 

I looked out over a dreary waste of barren 
earth, torn by shells and cut by trenches 
And as I looked up to the clouds, I caught 
sight of a lone plane, which I knew, from the 
black Archie bursts, was our own. How I 
longed to be up there, too! 

I choked up a trifle as the utter hopeless- 
ness of the present situation flooded in upon 
A prisoner until the end of the War! 
it might even be years. 
How was I to know? Then I thought of the 
folks at home. “Missing” would be the 
only word they would have for months. In 
despair I buried my face in my hands. 

And when, after several moments, I again 
raised my eyes, L looked ovt through a mist 
over the same dreary waste of barren earth, 
and I looked once more up to the gloomy 
clouds to find the friendly plane 

{ started and stared in horror! There 
would be others that morning who would not 
come back. And in the days to follow, other 
loved ones at home would share the agony 
of waiting. For Archie had scored, and up 
against the dark, somber clouds, I saw 
FLAMES! 

When the medical orderly came back, he 
brought with him a man with a rifle, whom I 
rightly judged had been detailed to guard 
me and conduct me on my way. Whither it 
lay I could only guess, for all that I could 
understand was that I was to visit some staff 
headquarters. It appeared, furthermore, 
that I was going to be obliged to walk. 

By now perhaps an hour had passed since 
I had come to earth, so that when I arose to 
follow my guard, I began for the first time 
really to feel my wounds. They were fast 
becoming stiff and sore, but I limped on as 
best IT could. Fortunately the guard was not 
disposed to hurry me. 

The ground we were covering was much 
torn up, and the going for me was conse- 
quently slow. At the end of every hundred 
yards or so I was obliged to sit down for a 
short rest. And now and again I had to be 


me 
It might be months, 














McCLURE’S for AUGUST 


Why Have Freckles 


when they are so easily re- 
moved? Try the following 
treatment: 
Apply a small portion of Stillman’s 
Freckle Cream when retiring. Do 
not rub in, but apply lightly. Wash 
off in the morning with a good soap 
Continue using the cream until the 
freckles entirely disappear. 
Start tonight—after two or three ap- 
plications you will see results. 
\fter years of research specialists 
have created this delightful, harm- 
less cream which leaves the skin 
withoutablemish. If your druggist 
hasn't it, write us direct. 50c per jar, 


Stillman’s Face Powder 50c 
Stillman’s Rouge - - - 25c 
Stillman’s Tooth Paste - 25c 


At Drug Stores everywhere. Money refund- 
ed if not satisfactory. Write for booklet- 
“Wouldst Thou Be Fair?” for helpful 
beauty hints. 

STILLMAN CREAM COMPANY 
Dept. 38 Aurora, Illinois 
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You don’t want to go through life a 
weak, ailing, sickly creature, pitied 
by your associates and ridiculed by 
women, because you haven't any of 
the elements of a virile, red-blooded 
MAN about you. And you don't 
have to do it—no matter what your 
present condition or what brought 
you to it. You can get rid of the ail- 
ments or weaknesses that are keeping 
you down; you can free yourself from 
constipation, dyspepsia, or any other 
chronic disorders; you can strengthen 
your vital organs, every one of them; 
you can develop your muscles, add to 
your weight or take off your fat; you 
can get back your MANHOOD, with 
ull it implies and be happy and success 
ful in life, if you go about it the right way 


STRONGFORTISM 


will show you how to do it, just as it 
already has shown thousands of other 
pitiable apologies for men, who put 
themselves under my care when they 
found that quack medicines and fake 
remedies" weren't worth the bottles 
STRONGFORT and boxes they were sold in. Strong 
The Perfect Man fortism made them well and strong 
and vigorous again; it made me the strongest man in 
the world, and it will improve 1oo per cent in a few 
short months ANY man who follows its principles 
There isn't any doubt of it—I GUARANTEE results 
You can't afford to pass up this chance of becoming 
what you want to be and what your wife wants youto 
do. Send for my free book “Pro .otion and Conser- 
vation of Health, Strength and Mental Energy.” It 
will tell you how YOU can do what my pupils in every 
part of the world are doing every day. Send three 2c 
stamps to cover postage and packing and I will mail 
you a copy at once. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
1014 Strongfort Institute Newark, N. J. 
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Thousands of firms need them. 
Certified Public Accou ts in U 
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unnecessary to begin—we ye 
from the ground up. Our course and ser- 
vice u rvision of William 

B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P.A.. Former 
Comptroller and I ‘or, Univ r 
Illinois, assisted by a staff of C. " My 
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. Write now for information and free 
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helped out of a hole, or over some obstacle 
that came in our way. After perhaps a 

er mile of this mode of travel, I decided 
to try for some information from the guard. 

“Wohin gehen wir?” I called after him — 
he was some ten yards ahead. 

He began to talk quite fluently then and 
made me realize that I knew far less German 
than I thought I did. All that I could get 
was that we would strike a road after a little 
bit, on which we would travel north some 
three or four kilometers. 

But that was enough. I knew-that one 
more kilometer at most was all that I would 
be good for, unless, of course, I were to be 
encouraged by the point of a bayonet. I 
began to have misgivings, as my guard now 
took it into his head to hurry. I crawled to 
my feet but my first step brought a groan 
from my lips. 

“Ich kann nicht weiter gehen,” I said to the 

rd. But at that he put aside any feelings 
of sympathy he may have had toward me," 
and insisted that I come along. 

“Komm’,” he finished, “ mache schnell.” 

I did my best, resolving that I would try 
to make the road he had spoken of and once 
there that I would refuse to go any further 
unless I were carried. 

We had been covering a slight rise in the 
ground, and now as we gained the top, I was 
grateful for a glimpse of the road, perhaps 
another two hundred yards ahead. And 
what were those things on it! Ambulances, 
three of them, I could see the red crosses! 

Ambulances did I say? I suppose you 
would call them that, because inside they 
contained stretchers, and outside, on the can- 
vas coverings were painted the red crosses 
I had seen from the hilltop. Now, as we 
came upon them, my guard left me to my 
own devices and went to pow-wow with the 
three drivers, and I had the time and oppor- 
tunity for a close-up inspection. 

The things had four wheels right enough, 
but no, they were not rubber-tired, they were 
just ordinary wagon wheels. Then I noticed 
that the motive power was a thin, dejected 
little horse. The ends of three empty 
stretchers protruded a few inches at the rear. 
They were arranged one above the other in 
three layers, with perhaps a foot and a half 
separating them from each other. 

I had flopped down on the low bank at the 
side of the road at the first opportunity and 
had just about concluded my observations 
from there when the group up ahead arose 
and started toward me, my guard arguing 
vociferously with one of the drivers. 

“Go to it, old boy,” I encouraged men- 
tally. “Get me a lower if you can.” 

Imagine my surprise when all three drivers 
mounted to their seats and jogged noncha- 
lantly off down the road, leaving me and my 
traveling companion by the wayside. 

It seemed that he had done his best for me, 
but the wagons had not been waiting there 
for us. They were now on their way to pick 
up a load of Hun wounded, and if on their: 
return in about half an hour there was still 
room for me, I should be taken aboard. 

Well, there was nothing to do but make 
the best of it, so I began to look around for a, 
comfortable spot. Nearby there had been 
dug for some purpose or other a hole about 
four feet deep and eight feet square, and into 
this I crawled. It would be at least a shelter 
against the curious glances of the passersby. 
Then, curling up in one corner, my head pil- 
lowed on a convenient pile of loose earth, I 
tried to sleep. 


Bt it was a fitful nap. I awoke with a 
start at the sound of a familiar voice to 
find my guardian looking down at me. He 
had decided not to wait any longer for the 
ambulance, I learned, but to push on afoot. 
He had probably come to the conclusion that 
the wagons would be full anyway and that we 
were only wasting time here. was ex- 
tremely annoyed, at first, at having been so 
suddenly and unceremoniously awakened. 
But I raised myself up on my arms at one 
corner of the hole, hoisted out a leg at a time, 
rolled over carefully and slowly stood up. 
The first few steps were torture. Gradually 
the sharpness wore off a little as I hobbled 
laboriously in the wake of the German. But 
Progress was painfully slow at best for both 
of us, and I noted that the face of my Hun 
was assuming a more and more bored expres- 
sion every time he turned to wait for me. 
So I was surprised when once he stopped to 
catch an unmistakable look of relief from 
him. He was gazing past me down the road 
in the direction we had come. Eager to learn 
what it was all about I turned to see, and 
there, still a long way back, was some sort of 
a horse-drawn conveyance coming toward us. 
It was in no hurry. We had some little 


’ sufferings 


time to sit there as we watched the top of the | 


patiently plodding horse slowly bob itself 
into a head, which as it grew assumed cars 
and fetlock and eyes and nostrils. And on 
either side there arose from the dust cloud a 
large wheel. Then on top of it all was at 
first a gray blob that simultaneously grew in 
itself and came at last to possess head, body 
and limbs of its own. So, when finally at a 
hail from my guard it all drew up amid weird 
creaking and loud shouting before us, I noted 
one little brown and white horse complete, 
coupled in the usual manner to a rough, un- 
painted, two-wheeled cart. And on a board 
which spanned the gap between the rather 
high sides and served as a seat was perched a 
small, dark-complexioned Hun. 

Ensued a conference between our two 
friends, the outcome of which was an invi- 
tation for me to mount beside the driver. 
Ambling across the road, with some difficulty 
I climbed in, assisted by a pull from one Hun 
and a boost from the other. 

Complications threatened to arise when in 
the middle of the act the horse became im- 
patient. 

“B-r-r-r-r-r,” trilled the driver to soothe 
him, and it worked. 

Now when you come right down to it there 
is really no earthly reason why a Hun horse 
should not understand that kind of talk every 
bit as easily as one of our own should grasp 
the meaning of “whoa.”” But when I heard 
this little fellow make a noise like a shiver, 
it struck me as the funniest thing in the 
world and I just couldn’t help laughing. 


Fo some time we jogged along in silence, 
save for the thud of hoofs and the rattles 
and creaks of the cart. I kept my legs 
stretched straight out in front of me because 
it hurt to bend them. And as the road be- 
came rougher and we jounced in and out of 
ruts more often I supported most of my 
weight on my arms. 

It was some time before I noticed that I 
was being thoroughly scrutinized from head 
to foot. I still had on all my flying togs, 
even my helmet. 

But it was the boots that the driver seemed 
to admire most. 

“Schone Stiefel,” he said with unreserved 
approval in every syllable. 

He bent over to examine them more close- 
ly and an exclamation of surprise escaped him 
as he saw the soles were of heavy rubber. 
That was indeed wonderful! 

Then in like manner he carefully exam- 
ined each of the other garments and every- 
thing was “schin” this and “schién” that. 
Finally he came to my helmet. That, with 
its fur lining and its fur edge turned up in 
front was likewise “schén.” 

He then observed that I was lucky to be 
still alive. And in this I agreed with him. 
But what to his mind seemed most important 
was that for me the terrible warended. Was 
I married? No. Well, he had a sweetheart 
whom he longed to see. He was sick of the 
everlasting fighting and killing. How much 
longer must we endure the hardships and 
and privations of war? He 
had already borne more than his share of the 
burden. His brothers had all been killed; 
the people at home were starving. He could 
not stand much more. 

We had slowed to a walk and thus we jog- 
gled along over the rough road for another 
fifteen minutes. And I marveled at what 
I had seen and heard so far. Was this the 
proud and boastful Hun I had been told of? 
All those I had yet seen were slovenly, indo- 
lent looking fellows, who appeared far from 
capable of marching the goose-step. And 
what was this talk of my driver? They were 
sick of the War! In spite of my woeful con- 
dition I felt encouraged. I knew the British 
Tommy. I knew our own troops, too, and 
something of the numbers in which they were 
arriving in France; and I knew that for all 
their much heralded Hun cleverness and for 
ali their barbarous methods, man for man 
these Boches whom I saw now about me were 
no match for white men. 

We turned off the road into what was 
hardly more than a pair of muddy wheel 
tracks leading over a series of irregular minia- 
ture mountain ranges. 

“B-r-r-r-r! B-r-r-r-r!"’ telegraphed driver 
to horse. All at once it seemed as if oil had 
been poured upon troubled waters and the 
sea had been made calm, for our little craft 
came safe at last to a haven of peaceful rest. 

I was helped out of the wagon by two men, 
who carried me to some steps leading down 
into a trench. Down we went, and they set 
me on my feet at the bottom. I limped along 
for about ten yards, rounded a corner and 
came to a somewhat widened-out place. 
Here, seated on a canvas deck chair, which 
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American meat-dressing— 
yesterday and today 


Look at the left-hand picture above. 
ing methods. 

In the old days meat-dressing was purely a local business. There were one 
or more abattoirs in every city and town, and in the villages and on the farms 
most families did their own meat-dressing. 

There was no scientific knowledge of sanitation and refrigeration, no am- 
bitious study of meat-dressing methods and no adequate and intelligent system 
of animal and meat inspection. 


It is typical of the old-time meat-dress- 


* * 

The development of centralized packing organizations like that of Swift & 
Company brought big improvements in meat-dressing methods. 
Thousands of travelers who yearly visit the packing plants in Chicago are 
impressed with the high state of cleanliness. 
But equally important is the rigid care exercised in the inspection of animals. 
Only animals such as are sound and healthy reach your table as meat from 
the “‘U. S. Inspected” packing plants. 

+ + . 
All packers doing an interstate business work under the supervision of the 
government. 
Note the picture above to the right. This shows federal experts inspecting 
dressed pork. Every piece of meat that comes from Swift & Company’s pack- 
ing plants bears the O. K. of the U. S. government. 
If America’s meat industry were still a local unorganized business, inspection 
of meat would be out of the question. 
Today, because of the development of the nation’s packing industry to its 
present form and because of the rigid U. S. government inspection, American 
meat is the cleanest and healthiest in the world. 
The profit that Swift & Company earns—a fraction of a cent per pound—is 
too small to have any noticeable effect on either live stock or meat prices. 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 25,000 shareholders 
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64 The Dawn Patrol 


looked as much out of place as any easy chair 
in the kitchen, was a German officer. He 
and as I came before him he 
vlance d up it me over his paper 

My escort explained that I was a captured 


ivuitor 


was reading, 


addre ssed me 


What are 


“So” and this time he 


speaking in English, “a prisoner 
you, Canadian 
“No, American,” I answered 
‘American? So?” It was evident that 


he was quite surprised and much interested 
lhis was natural, for I was perhaps the first 
American prisoner he had seen. It was a 
British sector. Although I was in the U.S 
Air Service I had been tempo.arily attached 
to a British squadron, and so it had happened 
that I had come down in this part of the line 

“Are you an officer?” was his next ques- 
tion. The Germans use a large number of 
non-commissioned pilots 

“Yes, first lieutenant.” 

“Are you badly wounded? Sit down here 
ind let me see.” 

He stood up and I gratefully dropped into 
the chair. A short inspection of my band- 
iges followed. He was apparently a doctor 
and was satisfied that ~o further dressing 
was necessary 

“ How long do you think the War will last?’ 
he suddenly asked me 

“We are preparing for five years,”’ I re- 
plied. He laughed and said it could never 
last that long 

“That is all,” he said. He gave 
instructions to his men who helped m > 
up and carried me back the way we had 
come. They lifted me up to my seat on 
the wagon and we started off once more te 
hit the bumps. On the main road the goin 
became smoother again, so I found time to 
take my mind off my infirmities .nd_ to 
the driver concerning our desti- 
nation. He told me we had some three 
or four kilometers to travel to a hospital 
where I should be properly taken care of 

It took fifteen or twenty minutes to reach 
our destination. As we rounded a bend my 
driver pointed ahead down the road to a 
group of tents with large red crosses painted 
on the roofs. Here was the hospital, I 
thought; but it turned out to be only a cas- 
ualty clearing station 

It was here that I was parted from m) 
dog-cart driver, who had proved to be the 
most friendly Hun I had yet had dealings 
with. I climbed down stiffly and was as- 
sisted into the largest tent by one of the or- 


some 


question 


derlies, who took me to a bench in one 
corner. 
The scene about me was a busy one 


Benches lining both sides of the tent were 
filled with Germans with bandaged heads 
and arms, and with others who also had 
minor wounds which did not disable them 
for walking. The bare ground was covered 
with stretchers full of men suffering from 
more serious wounds. Orderlies moved about 
among them ininistering tojtheir wants. 

\ doctor approached and asked me where 
I was hurt. I showed him my bandages and 
told him the wounds were from a machine 
gun. ‘This was evidently all the information 
he desired, for he gave instructions to his 
orderly and went away. 

I watched the assistant with some interest 
as he carried out the doctor's orders. He 
went immediately to a table at the end of the 
tent, which was littered with bottles, bowls, 
and numerous surgical instruments. Out of 
one of the trays he took a rather large hypo- 
dermic syringe, and filling it with some sort 
of liquid came quickly back to me. He gave 
me an injection just above the heart, which I 
concluded to be the usual preventive against 
tetanus. He left me, to return shortly with 
what looked like an ordinary baggage tag 
with a red stripe down one edge. This was 
to be filled out. He handed me a pencil, 
then pointing to the top line told me to write 
my name. The rest was filled in by the or- 
derly, noting a brief history of my injuries; 
and when the record was complete the card 
was tied to one of the buttons of my coat. 

After this no further notice was taken of 
me. About half an hour later an orderly 
entered with a pail of soup which he began 
ladling into tin bowls for the midday meal. 
The bowls were dirty and the soup resembled 
a heavy glue, but I decided that I wanted 
some just the same. There was no spoon and 
the edges of the bowl were thickly gummed, 
in spite of which I did not hesitate to drink 
the awful looking mess, as it was the first 
food that had come my way since five-thirty 
that morning. It actually tasted good. 

It was not long after when an orderly ap- 
proached and made signs indicating that I 
was to move on. He allowed me to support 
some of my weight on his shoulder and con- 


ducted me out through the rear of the tent 
Perhaps fifty yards ahead of us I noticed for 
the first time a light trench railway, where 
several cars were standing ready to receive 
their loads of wounded men 

[ found all the small cars already crowded 
I limped from one to the other looking for 
room and was finally obliged to squeeze 
into a small space on the floor between 
two Huns 

We lost no time in getting under way, the 
engineer of the diminutive locomotive among 
others seeming much disturbed by the ocea- 
sional shells that burst.alarmingly near. We 
swayed along over the uneven track for about 
three-quarters of an hour. Then we came 
to another clearing station where we were 
obliged to get out and wait for another train 


WAS anxious to know how long we were 

to be there and where we were going next 
Turning to a man nearby who looked a trifle 
more genial than the average, I questioned 
him. He was very decent in his replies; told 
me that we chould remain for two or three 
hours, that I had better come with him to a 
more comfortable place, and he pointed out 
some sheds across the road. When I started 
to hobble along by myself he insisted that I 
le.n on his shoulder. 

Inside, the shed was full of wounded, some 
lying in straw scattered about for the pur- 
pose, and others sitting on benches along the 
wall. I slid down into an empty seat. 

It seemed as though several hours had 
passed when two officers entered and looked 
searchingly about the room. 

“Ah,” said one, as he caught sight of me 
Then addressed .ne in English, with a pro- 
nounced German accent. 

* Are'you the pilot who was she: down this 
morning?” 

I acknowledged that I was 

“Where did you fall?” 

“Just souti.east of Arras,” I answered. 

I caught a look of surprise as he pulled out 
a map and asked,me to indicate the exact 
spot. I did so as accurately as possible. 

“Are you sure it was not here?" he de- 
manded, pointing to a town not far from 
where we then were. 

“What time did you come down?” he 
added quickly. 

I repeated that I was certain I had landea 
near Arras at about eight o'clock. 

I saw then that I was not the man he was 
looking for. He and the officer with him 
were German aviators seeking to locate one 
of their victims. Having heard stories of the 
good treatment accorded prisoners by the 
Hun airmen, I wished they would take me 
away with them to their airdrome, for I was 
interested to experience personally the meth- 
ods they employ to extort information from 


cape, especially as it was fast approaching 
dusk. However I was in no condition to 
attempt it, so followed the crowd. I noticed 
that those Huns who were able to walk were 
standing in line outside a shed, above which 
a Red Cross flag was flying. By this time I 
was feeling so disconsolate that I did not care 
particularly what became of me. I was com- 
pletely worn out, and was hungry and thirsty 
as well. Fortunately, I did not have long to 
wait before a Red Cross man came over and 
examined my tag. 

* Offizier?”’ he inquired. 

When I answered “ Yes,” he motioned me 
to come with him. He helped me into a one- 
story rough, wooden building, divided into 
two rooms. As we entered through the door 
at one end I noticed a sign over it, “* Fir Offi- 
zieren.”’ Inside were half a dozen iron cots, 
all empty, to one of which he conducted me. 
Without a word he left me there and started 
toward the door. 

“Wasser?” I called after him. 
trinken und essen?” 

He nodded encouragingly and went on 
out, to return. shortly with a bottle, and a 
dish of bread. 

The thick slice of bread had a delicious 
looking coat of butter on it. I took a large 
bite, expectantly. Ugh! What vile stuff! 
Sour and soggy and tasting as if it were 
months old. I don't know when I have felt 
any keener disappointment than I knew at 
that moment. I couldn't bring myself to 
eat the mess. The butter was good, though, 
so finally with a bit of the crust I scraped it 
all off and made my meal of it. I saved the 
bread, although I never did eat it, but it 
began to dawn upon me that the sumptuous 
repast was to be henceforth but a haunting, 
tantalizing memory of bygone better days, 
and there might soon come a time when a 
cruel relentless hunger would force me to 
stomach any bits of food I might be fortu- 
nate enough to lay hands upon. 

The bottle contained a charged mineral 
water which tasted good. It was cool and 
refreshing, so I drank deeply from it. Din- 
ner now over, I carefully raised my feet upon 
the bed, and just as I was, flying suit, heavy 
boots and all, stretched out on the straw 
mattress to seek repose. 

Although I was tired to the point of ex- 
haustion I was unable to sleep. My head 
ached and I tossed about feverishly, in a vain 
effort to find comfort. Voices of Huns in the 
next room irritated me. The everlasting gut- 
‘ural growl was getting on my nerves. 

At last I fell into a troubled sleep, full of 
wild dreams in which I was being chased 
about and tormented by little green devils in 
Hun hats and horns. 
during the night that was ages long. Finally 
I opened my eyes to greet the first faint 
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Next Month: “The Eyes 


Have It,” by Dana Gatlin 





their captives. I knew that I could trust 
myself not to say too much, while at the same 
time I would have a visit to a Hun Squadron 
and could observe for myself what the Hun 
pilot was like. So I was keenly disappointed 
when after much jabbering between them, 
these two officers turned away and went 
out. 

It was four o'clock when a general move- 
ment among my companions told me that we 
were to start on. I stood up to pass out with 
them and the first move made me wince. 
My right leg particularly had stiffened so 
that I could hardly bear to put any weight 
upon it. After every few steps I was obliged 
to pause to regain courage and strength 
enough to cover the next few yards. Huns 
with wounded legs passed me supported by 
comrades, but no one offered to assist me 
and I would not ask for help. 

By the time I had toiled over the fifty 
yards of railroad track, the cars were crowded. 
Somebody gave me a boost into the nearest 
corner. These carriages were like trolley 
cars with seats running their entire length 
along the sides. Six or seven cars made up 
our train, which soon started to move to the 
strenuous efforts of a puffing, panting loco- 
motive with a ridiculous little toy whistle. 

Now we rolled along through cultivated 
fields and occasionally past a village. I soon 
tired of watching the landscape and dozed 
off to sleep in my corner. I woke suddenly 
when we stopped with a jerk. The Huns 
immediately began climbing out of the car. 
When they had all left I followed. No’ one 
was watching me so that had I been able 
physically I might easily have made my es- 


streaks of daylight that filtered through the 
windows around the edges of the blankets. 

It was about ten o'clock when I was or- 
dered out to board the train which they said 
would take me to a regular hospital. With 
considerable difficulty I made my way out- 
side, for I found my wounds just as stiff and 
sore as they had been the night before. 

Numbers of Boches were standing about. 
Stretchers were being carried over to the 
track some hundred yards away where a 
string of box cars lay waiting. They were 
just ordinary freight cars that we are familiar 
with though perhaps a trifle smaller. Nu- 
merous stretchers lay about on the ground, 
their occupants waiting to be lifted aboard. 
I sat down on a bench to await my turn. 

Gloomily I looked on while several of the 
cars were loaded. Nothing but green-gray 
uniforms with not a friendly face among the 
wearers. None but sullen, forbidding looks 
from any of them. How utterly alone I felt! 
Oh, how much it would mean right now 
just to feel the warm clasp of the hand of a 
pal! 

Then I saw him, as two Huns carried the 
stretcher, bringing him over to the tracks 
near me. A dark blanket covered him all 
but his head and arms, and he was clad in 
the khaki jacket of a British officer. 

The Germans came up opposite me, to set 
down the stretcher not ten yards away. And 
as they put him down he opened his eyes, to 
see, perhaps, where he might be. He saw me 
then as I sat in my uniform, for the day was 
warm and I had taken off the fur suit. He 
recognized in me a comrade in misery and his 
face brightened with an eager smile. Awk- 


I woke up many times - 
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wardly, painfully — yet heeding no pain ~ 
I stumbled across the few yards to his side. 
Then a warmth of happiness melted the 
gloom of my loneliness as hand clasped hand 
and smile met smile in joyous, friendly greet. 
ing, while all about the Huns looked on. 

After many weary hours of waiting, during 
which I was obliged to lie there on the excel- 
sior-covered floor of the box car, packed in 
among filthy looking Boches with wounds of 
every description and listen to that disgust- 
ing gargle that they call a language, at last 
our train jolted into motion. 

I breathed a sigh of relief as we picked up 
speed and a whiff of pure air struggled 
bravely in through the fetid atmosphere and 
reached my grateful nostrils. I thanked 
heaven that I was in the center of the car 
nearest the doors. 

The monotony of the journey was relieved 
by a stop at Valenciennes. As we rolled into 
the long train-shed I looked out eagerly to 
discover the name of the station. The plat- 
forms were covered with German troops 
waiting for trains. As we came to the stop 
all of my companions began to open their 
mess cans as though preparing for a meal. 
Shortly after two men came down the plat- 
form carrying between them a large pail, 
out of which rose the long handle of a ladle 
enveloped by a cloud of white steam. They 
stopped at our door and those nearest to 
them crowded eagerly forward, handing out 
their cans to be filled. 

In a remarkably short time everyone had 
been served but me, and the two Huns moved 
on to feed the next carload. Sounds of 
greedy enjoyment filled the car, as like so 
many swine they grunted and sucked up the 
soup from the steaming bowls. Disgusting 
though it was, the sight and smell of food 
made me ravenously hungry. But how was 
I to eat when I had nothing in which to hold 
any food. I was struggling to reconcile my- 
self to the thought of starving when one of 
the men near me passed me his bowl, in which 
a few mouthfuls of soup mixed with much 
revolting solid material remained. 


OON a man appeared at our doorway with 

a bowl and another pot. This time he 
served a coffee substitute, which I learned later 
was made from acorns and burned barley. He 
filled the bowl to the brim and passed it to 
the nearest man, who drank his fill and passed 
it in turn to his neighbor. Thus the dish 
traveled from one to another, and occasicn- 
ally it was returned to the door to be filled 
again until it came near me. I was ex- 
tremely thirsty. I stretched out my hand to 
receive it, but with a scowl the Hun who held 
it passed it out of my reach to the one on my 
other side. So it was not until they had all 
been satisfied that I was permitted to drink. 

When our whole train had been fed we 
once more started on our way. We traveled 
steadily for several hours, only stopping now 
and then for switching operations. During 
the remainder of the journey I slept, in spite 
of the continual bumping and swaying of 
the car. The sudden silence and peacetul 
quiet as we came to a station must have 
awakened me. I had teen sleeping quite 
soundly, so it was difficult to adjust myself 
immediately to my surroundings. I opened 
my eyes to find a lantern blinking in my 
face, and towering above it I distinguished 
the uniform of a German officer. I became 
vaguely conscious of a general movement 
throughout the car. It was slowly broken 
upon me that the men were being unloaded. 
This officer ‘was in charge of the operations. 

A stretcher was carried past me out through 
the open door. In the gleam of the lantern I 
caught the welcome sight of the khaki uni- 
forms of its bearers — British Tommies. 
Then the officer bent over me and inspected 
my tag. He called a Tommy to help me. 
Still half asleep, and supported by the Eng- 
lishman, I made my way out to the platform. 
He led me across it, through the station, and 
out into the darkness of the street. 

A misty rain was falling. Through it I 
caught the gleam from the lights of several 
motor ambulances waiting there. He helped 
me up to the front seat of the nearest of 
them. 

“All right, sir?” he inquired. The words 
were the best sounding syllables I had heard 
in ages. : 

“Fine, thanks,” I replied. “What time 
is it and where are we?” 

I wondered how long I had slept. I was 
surprised to be told that it was midnight; 
that I was in Mons, Belgium, and would be 
taken to a prisoners-of-war hospital only 4 
few blocks away. 


[More of this thrilling adventure next 
month, } 
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F the many common-sense features 
about Fatima the one that seems to 
appeal to most men is this— that Fatima’s 
mild and delicately balanced Turkish 
blend pleases the taste and never gives you 
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any worry about “how many” you smoke. 
Again, men like the common-sense of 
Fatima’s plain and inexpensive package 
because it makes e, better value 


in the cigarette itself. 
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A Sensible Cigarette 
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Keep a Kodak Story 
of the Children. 


And keep, as well, the date on the film, the authentic record 


that tells how old Mary was when she took her first toddling steps 
and the year and month when “brother”? proudly donned his first 
trousers, or bravely set out for school with primer under his arm. 
Such records are instantly and easily made and permanently kept 
with an Autographic Kodak. 


FASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
matte 4 ok Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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